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HIS EXCELLENCY'S SPEECH AT THE 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY CONVO- 
CATION ON 2up MARCH, 1940 


SIR Mirza ISMAIL, Mr. VICE-CHANCELLOR, Lapras 
AND GENTLEMEN 


] do not propose this morning to speak to you at length. I am still 
۱ a newcomer among you and I am deeply sensible of the honour 
١ which has fallen upon me of holding, as Governor of Bengal, the high 
office of Chancellor of this University and I am grateful, Mr. Vice- 
Chance ior, for the welcome you have given me to this position. 
In the short time that I have been „here new impressions have 
crowded upon me on every turn—both ‘here in Calcutta and still more 
| perhaps in the fields and bypaths of rural Bengal. I have become 
conscious of long-standing, difficult, and at the same time urgent 
problems awaiting solution by the organised genius of the Bengalee 
people. 

Iam at heart- a countryman and though I cannot speak to the 
man of the field in his own language as I would like to I have done 

what I can to get into personal touch with him and intend to do 
more. For, like you Mr. Vice-Chancellor, I realise how much the 
life of this Province depends on what you have called '' the man 
behind the plough ’’ and how much we, in this great city and in 
this great University, owe to the product of bis labour. And just 
as the good cultivator leaves his land the better for his tending so 
should we, in whatever walk of life we find ourselves, strive to lene 
our mark for good. 

I know I am voicing the feelings of every one here in express:ng 
our gra itude to Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail for an address this 
mornir.y as profound and provoking as it is practical. His humane 
understanding of the value of the ordinary man, his deep and lively 
sympathy with the University generation, which stands on the thres- 
hold of Jife, his wide and balanced sense of values have put in our 
hands this morning what I can only describe as the toucu-stone of 
true quality. Few of us can have listened fof that address without 
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a deep searching in our own hearts and none of us will easily forget 
it. He has held before usa pattern of that intellectual and moral 
humility in which lies true greatness and has shown us how true 
scholarship and the richest gifts of intellect can be -truly devoted 0 
the service of mankind, India and Bengal. Surely there can be no 
higher aim than this for those who set out with all the enthusiasm of 
youth upon the campaign of life. 

Many of you are about to leave the shelter of this great University 
and face tbe world with its joys and sorrows, with its unsolved 
problems and also with its great and far-reaching achievements. 
You will do so with all the enthusiasm of youth. To some of you 
the way may be difficult, to others easy. But I would counsel all 
of you to keep in mind the inspiring advice you have heard to-day 
and to remember that although you beloug to a select intellectual 
group yet, in the words of a wise observer of life, Education is what 
remains to us when we have forgotten all our learning. 






By THE HON’BLE KHAN BAHADUR Aziz-UL-HAQUIN 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University. 


Your ExcRLLENCY, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


May I at the outset take this opportunity of 
welcoming Your Excellency as the Chancellor of 
this University? Within the very short time that 
Your Excellency has been in charge of this Province, 
you have shown the keenest desire and anxiety 
to acquire first-hand knowledge of the realities of 
our rural life in this Province. We in this Univer- 
sity are, therefore, anxiously looking forward that 
Your Excellency may soon have the opportunity to 
become familiar with the inner working of our 
University, so that Your Excellency may help us in 
solving the varied problems that confront us to-day. 
We fervently trust that during the period of your 
Chancellorship, we may be able to take many steps 
forward in our march towards the advancement of 
education and learning, and we on our part assure 
Your Excellency that we shall always be whole- 
heartedly behind you in any measure that Your Ex- 
cellency as Chancellor may be pleased to take up 
to remove our difficulties and to solve our problems. — . 
We are grateful to Sir Mirza Ismail, K.C.I. E., 5 
O.B.E., the Dewan of Mysore, for his kindly con- 
senting to deliver the Convocation Address of this 
vear and we are indeed happy to have him in our 
midst. I am sure, all of you are anxious to hear 
his words of mature wisdom based as it is on his 
experience of such a wide field of human endeavour, 
and I offer him on behalf of the University our sin- 
cere and cordial welcome. 


* Delivered at the Annual Convocation of the Caleutiy eris on 2nd March, 1940. 
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Life is so relentless in its course that it is the - 
mournful duty of the Vice-Chancellor on every Con- 
vocation to refer to those who have departed from 
our midst. Mr. Biraj Mohan Majumdar, M.A., 
B.L., who was associated with the University Law 
College since its establishment in 1909, where he 
was the Vice-Principal from 1918 to 1985 and 
served this University in various capacities for 
many years, breathed: his last on the Ist of April, 
1939: The premature death of Maharaja Sir 
Manmathanath Raychaudhuri of Santosh, a Fellow 
of this University and formerly the President of the 
Bengal Legislative Council where he distinguished 
himself in establishing many sound parliamentary 
conventions and practices, removed a great figure 
from the public life of this Province. The death of 
Rai Bahadur Dr. Dineschandra Sen has been a 
great loss to this University. His contributions to 
the study of the Bengali language and Hterature 
have won the admiration and respect from scholars 
all over the world and are well-known to-day to 
every student of the language. I am sure, he will: 
always be remembered as the greatest and the 
pioneer worker in the field of research which he had 
made his life-work. The Senate and the Syndicate 
of the University expressed their deep sense of loss 
by paying their tribute of respect and gratitude to 
their memory, and to-day I only wish once again to 
refer to their services to the cause of education in 
our Province. 


Last year I made a brief survey of the many 
and varied activities of our University and I do not 
propose to cover the same ground to-day. Mem- 
bers of the University know that the first Matri- 
culation Examination under the new regulations 
is to be held within a fortnight. It is not necessary 
for me at this stage to dilate on the need or necessity 
of these new rêyulations. Men of sound judgment 
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and experience, men who had devoted the best 
years of their life to the furtherance of the cause 
of education, first advocated these modifications in 
our educational system. There are still some in 
this Province who doubt the wisdom or utility of 
these changes. I would not wait to argue with 
them or with those who hold that the introduction 
of the mother-tongue as the medium of expression 
` in the Matriculation teaching and examination is a 
retrograde measure. Whatever these critics may 
say, anyone who is in the least familiar with the 
psychology of the child and the adolescent will 
readily admit that a student so long had to grapple 
with two problems in his Matriculation test, firstly, 
the collection of ideas and the related facts 
to answer questions, and secondly, their translation 
into a language which is not f^* mother-tongue. 
Memorizing and cramming at” ae sacrifice of origi- 
nal thinking and expression of ideas in 
one’s own language were the inevitable result 
of such a system. And this reform was neither 
sponsored in haste nor introduced in hurry. It was 
in September, 1922, that after full consideration 
the University submitted the first draft regulations 
for the new Matriculation Examination. The pro- 
posals were pending with Government from 1922 to 
1984. Twelve years in the history of education is 
not a brief period for the discussion and critical 
examination of the proposals from every possible 
point of view. It was in September, 1984, barely 
three months after being called upon by the Right 
Hon'ble Sir John Anderson to be the Minister of 
Education, that I decided to close the chapter of 
protracted discussions and after obtaining the views 
of eminent educationists took the responsibility of 
finally giving sanction to these regulations on be- 
half of Government. Only in one respect there was 
a change from the draft proposal of 1922, namely 
that in place of Physics and Chemiftry as one subject 
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I suggested Elementary Scientific Knowledge so that 
ihe student may know something about the achieve- 
ments of modern science and the phenomena of 
nature which he sees all around him in his every-day 
lfe. And thus we unfolded before the youthful 
minds the fascinating tales and stories of modern 
science. Who is there so dull that he will not be 
moved by the immense dimensions and vast dis- 
tances of the stars and the planets, by the cyclic 
changes of the seasons, by thrilling incidents of 
volcanoes, land-slides and earthquakes, by the in- 
structive pictographs of soil formation and rocks 
or of rich ores of minerals or of the gushing fountains 
of subterranean oils, and above all by the modern 
wonders of steam and electricity? We realised that 
it would not be possible for the numerous schools 1n 
Bengal, circumstanced as they were, to immediate- 
ly introduce the new regulations and specially the 
subject of Elementary Scientific Knowledge. 
Another six years’ time was allowed for the effect- 
ive introduction of the new regulations and a further 
period of three years’ for the Elementary Scientific 
Knowledge. Twenty-one years will therefore pass 
by in 1943 when the new regulations will be in full 
force. May I in all humility tell our critics that the 
face of the world will then be almost undistinguish- 
able compared with that of the year of grace 1922 
when these regulations were first sponsored. 

But there is one aspect of the question which has 
of late been ventilated in various places, specially by 
some of those who are connected with the manage- 
ment of schools. It is said that the new syllabus 
is overloaded and there are too many subjects for 
the Matriculation. I am afraid, the scope 
of the intended Matriculation standard has been 
completely misunderstood by these critics. When 
I try to analyse the reasons behind these view-poinis, 
I am inevitably brought to the conclusion that this 
criticism is probably based on the subconscious 
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faith of men more in text-books than in the 
contents of the subjects to be taught. I beg of 
these critics not to allow the text-books to get mas- 
tery over the subjects and the curriculum. Once 
you allow the text-book to get the supreme com- 
mand, it 1s bound to be a strain on the students, the 
multiplicity of key books for easy mastery of differ- 
ent subjects will once again ruin the prospect of 
education; the power of original thinking will give 
way to cramming and ** easy answers to questions '' 
will kill the soul of education. Let it be remember- 
ed that the Matriculation Examination is usually 
taken by an average boy of 16 years, including two 
years—and in some subjects even a longer period— 
of instruction for the special Matriculation course 
and that the total period of his school instruction is 
about 10 years. I was a student under the old 
Middle English course which had to be passed at 
the end of the 10th to 12th year. We had to learn 
English, Bengali, History, Geography, Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Elementary Physics, Ele- 
mentary Hygiene and Elementary Physical Geo- 
graphy. Nobody complained in those days that 
the syllabus was beyond the capacity of an average 
student. The subjects for the new Matriculation 
Hxamination are English, Vernacular, Classical 
Language, Mathematics, History and Geography 
with Elementary Scientific Knowledge three years 
after. I am yet to be convinced that the subjects 
are too many or that the syllabus on any of these 
subjects is heavy, though I may frankly say that 
there is possibly room for a further consideration of 
the syllabus of Elementary Scientific Knowledge. 
In any case, there is no doubt that the type of teach- 
ing must be on a different pattern from what has 
so long been followed if the requisite Matriculation 
standard has to be achieved. ‘The University fully 
realised this aspect. We have over 1,500 schools in 
our charge including those in Assgm. The orga- 
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nisation of better teaching in schools has therefore 
been the aim of this University for some years past. 
The payment of a minimum salary to teachers with 
greater security of tenure, provision of Provident 
Fund and other conditions are being enforced in our 
schools. Regulations for the revised B.T. course 
have also been changed recently. Unfortunately 
there are only two Training Colleges in Bengal and 
the necessity of taking some special steps with a 
view to training a larger number of teachers has been 
felt for some years past. Special classes for teachers 
have therefore been started by the University and 
only last year about 1,000 teachers were trained in 
the teaching of Geography, Elementary Science and 
other subjects. The number of teachers trained so ` 
far under this scheme within the last three years 
15 over 2,500. It is hoped that in course of time 
every teacher will take advantage of the special 
training courses and that the teaching work in 
schools will achieve a higher standard than what it 
is to-day. But whatever that may be, a change in 
the standard of the Matriculation Examination was 
long overdue and we have introduced the new regu- 
lations only after mature deliberations and with our 
eyes fully open. Living in a world of competition 
to-day we cannot allow the best of our youths to 
spend ten years of early formative period in schools 
and in the end to make them a life-long victim of a 
mechanised system of education detrimental to the 
development of the individuality and the personality 
of the students. | 

May I briefly refer to the proposed changes in 
the Regulations which were accepted by the Senate 
only last week and now await the approval of Gov- 
ernment, viz., the inclusion of Islamic History and 
Culture as a subject by itself for the M.A. Exami- 
nation? It was,in 1929 as a member of the Uni- 
versity Reorganisation Committee that I first pro- 
posed the organisation of a department of Islamic 
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studies. Immediately after I had the privilege of 
being appointed the Vice-Chancellor of this Uni- 

versity, I took up the question in right earnest. I 

am happy to note that throughout the different 

stages of Committees, Conferences, Boards and 

Faculties, I had the unstinted support of all my col- - 
leagues in the University. May I be permitted to 
express my special gratitude to Dr. Syamaprasad 
 Mookerjee and Mr.  Pramathanath Banerjee 
who have throughout been the most enthusias- 
tic supporters of the scheme? Speaking of the 
organisation of the department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in his 
Convocation Speech of 1999 said :— 

^ It is the unique triumph of this University 
that it was the first, here or elsewhere, to establish 
a Chair devoted exclusively to the promotion of 
study and research in Ancient Indian History and 
Culture ; and it was also the first seat of learning 
where the highest degree in the Faculty of Arts 
could be earned as the result of competent knowledge 
of the subject, which must be captivating to all truly 
patriotic Indians. Enormous are the difficulties 
of students and lecturers, particularly because there 
are so few text-bookg on these branches; indeed, 
they have never. received the compliment of recog- 
nition as regular subjects of study in any seat of 
learning.” 

May I to-day take this legitimate pride in the 
fact that once again it is the unique triumph of this 
University that it is the first here or elsewhere 
to take measures for the systematic provision for 
the promotion of study and research in Islamic 
History and Culture and that this subject had never . 
received the compliment of recognition as a regular 
subject of study in any seat of learning? "There is 
none in this great country or even outside who will 
not admit to-day that even though at the time 
when the department of Ancient’ Indian History 
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and Culture was first organised there were in- 
numerable difficulties to be surmounted, that there 
were very few text-books and that the materials 
` for lectures and teaching had to be collected from 
a variety of sources, this department has succeeded 
in producing many eminent scholars whose contri- 
butions to every branch of Ancient India’s culture 
and civilisation have won the recognition all over 
the world. J look forward to the time when the 
department of Islamic History and Culture, inspite 
of the many initial difficulties before us to-day, will 
attract many eminent scholars who will reveal to 
the world the rick contributions of Islam to the 
history of civilization. For the Muslim students 
this will open out an empire of knowledge vast in 
extent and variety suiting their special aptitude 
requiring years of devoted study and research 
and will also give them an opportunity to 
consecrate their intellectual attainments to the 
service of Islam by expounding the fascinat- 
ing record of the culture of Jslam to the 
world, thus giving them a deeper insight into the 
basic features of their faith and its philosophy. 
Living in a world to-day when mistrust, misunder- 
standing and doubt dominate all aspects of human 
relationship, I look forward to the growth of a 
generation under the fostering care of this Univer- 
sity who by their studies of the cultures of Ancient 
India and of Islam will succeed in ushering an era 
of mutual understanding and amity, where a Hindu 
will remain a Hindu in every sense of the term, 
deeply loyal to his own culture and traditions, and 
a Mussalman will remain a true Muslim with all 
his burning faith and his deep convictions, and yet 
they will grow up each respectful and tolerant of 
the other—thus creating an atmosphere of intellec- 
tual understanding in this land of diverse faiths, and 
leading up to the laying of the true foundations of 
our national lifes 
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In connection with the problem of Muslim 
` Education I wish once again to draw the imme- 
diate attention of Government and the publie 
to the extreme paucity of Muslims in the science 
classes. I am speaking here only of the province 
of Bengal leaving out Assam. Within the last 10 
years the annual average number of Muslims who 
passed the Matriculation Examination is about 
2,235, but the number that passed the I.Sc. Examin- 
ation is only 96, while the number of the Muslim 
B.Sc. graduates is only 18 on an average per year. ` 
There has practically been no rise in the number 
of Muslim science graduates within the last ten 
years. The corresponding annual average for the 
Hindus is 1,645 for the I.Sc. and 501 for the B.Sc. 
Examination. The number of Muslim M.Sc.’s is 
extremely small. In six years between 1933 and. 
1938 the total number of Muslims who passed the 
M.Sc. Examination is only 14 as against ۰ 
Hindus. I trust that serious attention will imme- 
diately be given to this problem with a view to 
encouraging the Muslim students to join the science 
classes in larger numbers. 

I shall be failing in my duty if I do not once 
again draw your attention to some of our urgent 
needs. We have no spacious hall so that we have 
to hold the Convocation with great inconveniences 
to all; our record rooms are terribly congested and 
papers and files are kept almost as in godowns ; the 
ever increasing needs of the Library require more 
space and we have not an inch of space for keeping 
more books; we do not know where to locate the 
Asutosh Museum which is collecting the relies of 
ancient Bengal; we have no space for holding the 
Teachers’ training classes to provide for the special 
needs of Geography and Elementary Scientific 
Knowledge training classes ; the Post-Graduate Arts 
classes require more rooms; but above all there is 
urgent need of expansion of our science laboratories. 
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It is well known that the foundation of our Uni- 
versity College of Science has led to unprecedented 
development of original scientific research in this 
country. Distinguished scientists of India like Sir 
P. C. Ray, Sir C. V. Raman, Prof. Meghnad Saha, 
Prof. J. C. Ghosh have been connected with this 
college during the greater part of their career; our. 
College of Science can truly claim to be the nur- 
sery of eminent scientific and industrial research 
workers who have gone out to all parts of India and 
have given the best of their labour and knowledge 
to the development of scientific teaching and re- 
search in their respective spheres; many scientific 
workers in various departments of Government 
and in many industries of India have gone 
out of this college. The eminent members of the 
staff of the college have done valuable research 
work and only a few months back the Burma Oil 
Co. placed a sum of over Rs. 38,000 to facili- 
tate colloid research and for work on soil profiles in 
appreciation of the valuable work done by Prof. 
.ل‎ N. Mukherjee in connection with the Company's 
work on drilling mud. 

The post-war development in Europe and in al- 
most all the other countries in the world has brought 
out the urgent necessity for a planned scheme of 
scientific research in all directions and the British 
Government has been spending since 1925 over one 
million pounds equivalent to one crore and 80 
lakhs of rupees a year in supplementing the re- 
search grants of scientific workers in the British 
Universities alone. Many new laboratories affect- 
ing the defence and industrial prosperity of the 
country have in addition been opened, such as the 
research laboratories of the Admiralty and the Air 
Ministry, the National Physical Laboratory, the 
Chemical Research Laboratory and the Fuel Re- 
search Station. Munificent gifts have come to 


these laboratories such as the gift of a quarter mil- 
b ۰ 
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lion pounds by Henry Austin for the Cavendish 
Laboratory and Lord Nuffield’s gift to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford amounting to several millions of 
pounds. In America, over 30 million dollars are 
annually spent for the development of research. 
To our regret the departments in the University 
College of Science and our Science laboratories 
have been very unfortunate in respect of either - 
getting special State grants or other gifts from the 
generous public, leaving aside the original endow- 
ments of Ghosh, Palit and Khaira and the grant by 
Sir P. C. Ray of his 15 years’ salary. World 
conditions have now changed beyond recognition 
and if we want to live as a province worthy of 
our great past, to equip our students in their com- 
petition with others in the industrial and economie 
development of the country, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the laboratories of the College of Science 
should be immediately expanded with extended 
scope for scientific research on a larger scale than 
what we are doing to-day. This development requires 
a considerable outlay of money and we have only 
to depend on our present available resources 
which are extremely limited. May I say once 
again, as I said last year, that this University can 
legitimately expect money from the State as well 
as from private persons for the necessary expan- 
sion of our laboratories and for furtherance of re- 
search works? For it is truly a national under- 
taking. If industries have benefited in the past 
from research in this University we can reasonably 
expect the industrial concerns to help us with their 
generous grants. This is a supreme question of 
national importance, which, if not tackled to-day, 
will cripple the future of our country and our pro- 
vince for generations to come. We are often prone 
to condemn those who are said to exploit our country 
and our province. We often forget that we do not 
make any national efforts to equip ourselves with 
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scientific knowledge and research, which always 
form the backbone of the economic and industrial 
development of a nation. 

Graduates of this University, I will now con- 
clude by addressing a few words to you. To-day 
you have formally received your degrees and alter 
years of study your lives have been crowned with 
academic success. When you go out into the world, 
you will find that life is much more complex than 
what you have experienced so far. In the struggle of 
life, in making headway, play your part nobly 
and well, worthy of the education you have received. 
Much will depend on how you shape your future 
but wherever you may be, be upright yet respectful, 
fearless and yet considerate of the convictions of 
others. Often we are prone to understand only our 
own point of view and not that of others ; remember 
that the world exists for you as well as for others 
and you will be in the long run helping yourselves 
if you only give a little passage and space to others 
who require it. Let me conclude this with a parting 
message from your University in the same words as I 
said last year: ‘‘ Be worthy of your degrees and 
keep the map of this province and this country 
before you in your life and career.’ 


CONVOCATION ADDRESS 


BY 
AMIN-UL-MuLK SIR MIRZA M. ISMAIL, K.C.I.E., O.B,E., 
Dewan of Mysore 


March 2, 1940 


د سس OO,‏ 


Your EXCELLENCY, MR. VICE-CHANCELLOR, GRADUATES OF THE 
YEAR, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


| Y first duty is to express my deep sense of obligation that you should 
have honoured me with the privilege of addressing the Annual 
Convocation of this great University. 


Sir Brajendranath Seal 


On this occasion, I cannot help recalling that our own University 
of Mysore was associated for nearly a decade with one of your greatest 
sons, Hajatantra Pravina Sir Brajendranath Seal, who made the 
University of Mysore illustrious by his association with it, and 
stamped on its activities and ideals the impress of his powerful perso- 
nality. Not only was he a great and many-sided scholar, but he was 
also a man of affairs. In the midst of his Important werk for the 
University, he found time to preside over a Committee for Constitu- 
tional Reforms inthe State, and under his guidance the Committee 
produced a most valuable and original report, which led to the intro- 
duction of an important scheme of constitutional reforms in the State 
in 1924. A Committee that recently went into the same question * ۰ 
explicitly took the Seal Committee’s Report as the starting point for 
its own work. 


Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 


Nor can I on this occasion fail to recall the name of your great 
Vice-Chancellor, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, who honoured the Mysore 
University by delivering the first Convocation Address in 1918. It may 
be briefly said of him that he gave to the practice of law what would 
have enriched the world of learning. His deep culture and enthu- 
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siasm for learning found expression in the transformation he effected in 
the character and activities of the University of Calcutta. 


University of Caleuttu 


In those days, the University of Calcutta, like other Indian univer- 
sities, could hardly avoid the reproach that it was a mere examining 
university and only helped to create an increasing number of degree- 
holders. Placing before himself the ideal of a university as a corpora- 
tion of teachers and students, banded together in the pursuit of 
learning and for the expansion of tbe bounds of knowledge, Sir 
Asutosh created the now famous Department of Post-Graduate 
Studies and gathered within it brilliant scholars not only from Bengal, 
but from wherever in India his vigilant eye could spot them, for he 

recognised no boundaries, provincial or other. By a tradition with 
which his venareted name will ever be associated, this University 
devotes much attention to the practice of highly specialised scholarship 
and research. It has, indeed, in its time, been charged with using 
the thousands as fodder for the few, financing the cherished post- 
graduate with the fees obtained from the despised but not rejected 
cornmon under-graduate. I prefer to believe that the many functions 
of a great university are as nicely and beneficently balanced here as 
anywhere. 

In this profoundly important matter of research, the University 
of Calcutta has rendered to the whole country a double service—first, 
by the fruitfulness of the work done, and second, by its firm emphasis 
on the necessity of such work wherever the name of a university is 
used. This University has proved at once a zealous and a cautious 
explorer of the past, and in scientific investigation has most notably 
' extended the range of human knowledge. There is no fear that in 
research Calcutta will ever rest on its laurels. 


Specialisation in Indian Universiti s 


Your University now stands forth not only as the largest univer- 
sity in India, but also as a guide in several respects to other univer- 
sities, when we think of the large volume of its contributions to 
learning and the high level of post-graduate teaching. The range of . 
its interests is wide, and rightly so because, as Sir Asutosh told us at 
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Mysore in 1918, “A student on his entrance to the U niversity should 
have the choice of a rich variety of courses, and all sources of knowldge 
must be opened to all students if they want them. " At the same " 
time there is some need for caution and a great call for co-operation. 
Although 15 may be readily accepted that atthe stage of the first 
degree, there should be provision for as many varied courses 8 
possible, since it is difficult to expect that the universities in India 
should specialise at this stage, I ask in all seriousness, if it is not 
desirable, nay even necessary, for Indian universities to take stock of 
their position and organise some distribution among themeelves of the 
courses of higher studies and the lines of research work. The outlay 
on equipment and staff in the higher and specialised branches of 
learning is very large, and ib js in the national interest that the 
PLANT’ works to full capacity. The time is come for our universities 
to take common counsel and distribute courses of a highly specialised 
and advanced character on a regional basis. This will also effect 
economy of resources in another way. At present, a large number of 
our students go abroad and one reason for this is to pursue studies 
of an advanced character at universities which have obtained a 
reputation under the guidance of a great teacher in one subject or 
another. 

Specialisation of the kind I have suggested ought to enable us to 
develop such centres in our own country, and not only keep our 
students from going abroad but probably even attract students from 
abroad. Of course, there will always be a movement of students from 
one centre of learning to another, and I certainly do not desire that 
our students should desist from going abroad to seek inspiration at the 
feet of a great master. But the necessity to go to foreign countries 
for want of facilities ab home is not a matter for gratification. Not 
only should Indian universities themselves specialise but they should 
join together in supporting a certain number of all-India institutions 
where instruction of the most advanced kind and facilities for research 
of the same standard as in foreign universities should be available 
freely for those who are qualified to take advantage of them. 

I think, however, that always, but especially now, the first duty 
of a university is towards its rank and file, the ordinary, average 
thousands who fora brief period submit themselves to its discipline 
and accept, with outstretched arms, whatever if is willing to 


give. ۰ 
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The Under-Graduates 


This nation, this democracy, is to be our care. We have always 
cared much about the distinction of the distinguished, the profundity 
of the.profound, the peculiarity of the peculiar. But now there is one 
shing which to India is to matter more than these—the ordinariness of 
she ordinary, the massive, efficacious, sensible dullness of the educated 
multitude—and through this the same invaluable quality in the un- 
educated masses of the people. lam afraid that so far as dullness is 
concerned the young men oi Bengal are comparatively ill-endowed. 
They are rather quick and lively. They need perhaps the rein rather 
than the goad or the twisted tail. But even here the great bulk of 
students, and of the graduates, consits of not particuarly distinguished 
people. Their brains, however, are good enough; their hearts are in 
the right place; and in their physique they are probably better than 
their academically remarkable friends. It is on them mainly that the 
immediate and distant future depends. And in Bengal their special 
quickness and sensitiveness of response provides special opportunity 
and special danger. They are ready to love and follow what is highest 
and best, and if this were not convincingly set before them, how tragic 
might other allegiance prove to be | 

The most moving sight in any university is that of the multitudes 
of its under-graduates making their way hither and thither through the 
corridors, across the college square, in and out of the libraries and 
class-rooms. Whither bound to-day ? Whither bound to-morrow ? 
And a few years hence, whither ? They are so keen, and willing 
and unspoilt. There was a lovely poem written abont them a quarter 
of a century ago by one of your Scottish professors, of which only one 
phrase remains in memory,...they stood about in the square, “‘ like 
stirks in a glen,’’—free and beautiful, all power and swiftness, yet for 
the moment stil], uncertain, rather apprehensive, waiting—wonderful 
creatures, yet pathetic too. I am sure the authorities of the Univer- 
sity and the people in the Colleges know well how best to guide and 
influence these young beings entrusted to them. It needs a large 
measure of sympathy, patience and wisdom. It needs most the 
personal touch. It needs free and endless discussion—of communism, 
for instance, which in its apparent idealism so naturally attracts young 
minds, and which will so bitterly disappoint them afterwards if now 
they identify with it all ‘the force of their own idealism and hope. 
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Ideals and Realities 


All of us could wish to rebuild the world on new foundations, but ` 
young men differ from the old in their conviction that this can easily 
and speedily be done, and by the application of particular social and 
economie doctrines. They do not realise how intractable is life's 
material. And violence tempts them, because they feel violent, and 
violence is swift, and they do not, like more experienced people, abhor 
the method of destruction. I wish that all who study here might 
acquire, as the greatest gift their University can bestow upon them, 
the faculty and habit of slow, deliberate judgment, based on koowledge 
conscientiously acquired. I wish that even debating in Societies and 
Unions might be like that, and that speakers without information or 
reflection were thought of as bad speakers, however glib or rhetorical 
or clever at cut-and-thrust they might be. 
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The Graduates and their Future 


To-day's function belongs to the graduates who now begin the 
great adventure of life. It is rather a critical moment for the Univer- 
sity as well as for them an occasion of self-examination. The Univer- 
sity can henceforward do no more for them. What hasit done ? I 
believe the best members of the staff of a university always face a 
Convocation with a sense of guilt. Hereis work for the educational 
reformers as well as stimulus to self-dedication. But now, what of the 
world into which these young graduates are passing ? Will they have 
a fair chance of using what is in them ? What is there for these 
graduates to do ? Furst, one thinks of the fact that in Bengal, as 
elsewhere, agriculture is at present the very foundation of the life of 
the Province. But that foundation has become perilously inadequate, 
It is clear that there is too much pressure on land in Bengal. A peasant 
family of five people cannot expect to live much above the level of 
mere subsistence on a holding of two and a half acres. Apart from a 
wholesale clearance of people from the land, there is but one remedy, 
the increase and improvement of the yield by improving the old agri- 
cultural methods. The cultivator must be shown what scientific agri- 
culture can do, and must pe persuaded, with infinite sympathy and 
patience, to adopt the modern ways. 
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What an opportunity is here for university men ! Among 8 people 
whose history goes back so far, the fetters of custom and the inertia of 
-centuries can only be overcome by the ready self-sacrifice, the sustained 
effort, of those who themselves enjoy the benefits of a liberal education. 
Such men should, of course, at the same time be specialists. In recent 
years, efforts have been made in Bengal to spread the knowledge of 
scientific agriculture, and it is good to know that there are now Agri- 
cultural Colleges at Rajshabi and Khulna, and an agricultural colony at 
Barrackpore. I hope that soon there may be, as already at Dacca, a 
Faculty of Agriculture in this University. 

Between the highly educated and the partially or wholly Gnade 
cated a yawning gulf is fixed. It is most important, even in the. 
interests of the universities themselves, that this gulf should be, not 
bridged, which is condescension and danger, but filled in. I do hope 
that in the young men of this University, at least, there is no feeling 
of superiority, and that^they have the sense to realise that the 
horny-handed son of toil in the field is as yet a better man than 
they are. Not better than they can and will be when they have 
knocked about a bit and had a taste of trouble and responsibility, 
but definitely now the better man. So they must look up to him, not 
down. If the university man trained in agriculture is going to patron- 
ise the peasants he had better have stayed in his laboratory. Indeed 
the very idea in his studying in a university is to liberalise him, to 
give him that sympathetic common sense -that can recognise genuine 
human values. "True education makes one in equal balance, intelligent 
and humble. 


Rural Service 


I have spoken of contacts relating to agriculture. There is another 
kind of service in respect of which in Mysore we have made a very 
small but rather hopeful beginning, that of rural service by students 
and graduates in a more genéral sense. It has sometimes been suggest- 
ed by people who are desperately wrestling with the unemployment 
problem that every graduate should, by a regular State scheme, spend 
in a village a period (perhaps of two years) after his graduation,—to 
be the general servant of the village in all wisdom and cleanliness. 
Unworkable, remote from reality such an idea may be; but is there 
not something in it? All that has been done in Mysore is, in the 
first place, that students, while still in college, take particular villages 
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under their care and, in the second place, a larger and more systematic 
plan, a centre on °‘ settlement" lines for the training of university 
men in rural service has been started. Wider development, there or 
anywhere, will depend partly on the direct interest shown by govern- 
ments and their substantial financial support, but mainly on the driving 
enthusiasm of those of our young men who really care what sort of 
life is led by their fellow-countrymen in the villages. I profoundly 
hope that this enthusiasm may nowhere be lacking, that members of 
the Indian universities, in ever-increasing numbers, will devote them- 
selves to the social and economic problems of the countryside, and 
carefully fit themselves to take the lead in the movement for the uplift 
of the rural people. Let no one forget that it is these rustics who 
ultimately pay for the university education of the lucky few. Such 
service as students or graduates can give is the honest repayment of 
debt,—yet far beyond that, if inspired by fellow-feeling and the noble 
delight in service. 


The Problem of Unemployment 


All these does little enough to solve the problem of unemployment. 
Î do not see any possible solution except a deliberate policy of 
industria] expansion in our country. It is clear that this has been 
realised by the Government of India, who have declared that India 
is entitled to receive the utmost help that the Government can give 
in order that she may take her place as a leading manufacturing 
country. There is absolutely nothing to prevent the rapid attainment 
of this status, 1f governments and people are ready to work with each 
other and are genuinely determined upon the utilisation of the vast 
resources 01 the country in power, raw materials and technica] ability. 
Surely India’s intelligence and India’s enterprise are adequate to this 
task, the fulfilment of which means the redemption of India from her °° 
grave obsession of poverty. Redemption, too, from every sort of 
domination. No country tbat rejoices in the power of full industrial 
prosperity can ever be kept down or looked down upon. 


India's Economic Future 


India has a great economic future. Her resources entitle her to 
first rank leadership in this field. But in order to fulfil that destiny, 
those who have money must be prepared to,disinter it and show some 
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measure of confidence in each other; and on the other hand, the 
educated sons and daughters of India must cease to despise and shrink 
from the work that one does with one's hands. Excellent indeed is 
the work of the brain, in lofty thought or valuable invention, but the 
work of one's hands occupies no less important and dignified a place 
in national service. To those so minded, and particularly to those 
who have had such industrial and commercial training as all univer- 
sities ought to provide, the development of industry and trade in India 
will give most satisfying employment. The war, no doubt will 
create special demands, which will have an immediate and delusive 
effect on unemployment: this ill-wind always drives away the spectre 
fora time. But we must be planning now for the difficult times 
afterwards, and both the industrial and the academic world have huge 
responsibilities to the country in this connection. 


National Defence 


There is one field of employment that to my mind has not been 
adequately explored by the universities. However much we may 
deplore wars and the growth of armaments, I presume we may take 
it that unless and until thereis a change of heart, to use the well- 
worn cliché, this evil incidental to social organisation will continue. 
India will be compelled to think of her national defence in more 
imperative terms than has been the case hitherto when we have 
complacently taken it for granted that the British soldier and the 
British sailor will spare us all anxiety on the score of defence. 
Indianisation of the army and the growth of an Indian navy cannot 
be delayed any longer with safety. India must also develop the new 
arm of warfare in the air. India has ample resources, too, for the 

- e production of munitions and armaments. I look forward to a lerge 
employment of university men in the great war industries and also 
in the army, the navy and the air force. Among the indirect beneficial 
effects of the present war will probably be found the greater readines! 
to admit Indians to commissioned ranks in the army and a greater 
utilisation of India's resources for the production of war materials. 
I cannot help thinking that with a wiser British policy in India, 
our resources (industrial and’ belligerent) might by this time have 
been so developed, and would have been offered so gladly in alliance; 
that Britain thus supported would have been far more dreaded by her 
enemies. 
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I should be very unhappy if any one assumed that I look upon 
war and hatred between nations as an inevitable element in the life 
of nations. 1 too dream dreams ahd see visions, and I readily join 
hands with those who seek to create a new world order when we shall 
be able to look upon war and preparations for war as evil features of an — 
extinct order, and devote all our energies to the pursuit of the ultimate 
values in life. Let us by all means see visions but with our feet on 
the ground. 


Exhortation to Graduates 


I have been thinking so much of the graduates all the time 
(sometimes exhorting them also) that the usual final exhortation might 
well be left out. I will not omit it, however, because, in wishing you 
al the greatest happiness, I cannot but emphasise again that idea 
which F always think of as the key to happiness for al] men,—that_ 
old, ever-repeated , ever-venerated, ever-unheeded idea of tolerance and 
unity. Cana truth be trite when so few are willing to obey it ? 
Tolerance and unity then, this is my final theme. 

Have you ever, paused to consider that the man who speaks to you 
in the college quadrangle, or the man who is now sitting next to you 
in the Convocation is to himself, just as you are to yourself, the centre 
of life, the mirror of the world ? He thinks of himself as ''I"' just 
as you do; and to him you are a mere ‘‘he”’ and of very little 
importance. This seems a very simple elementary matter, but can 
you realise, do you really understand, that you are just a little frag- 
ment, a mere third-personal creature, amidst thousands of first- 
persons ? Blessed is the man, and already on the high road of 
intellectual and moral mastery, who has made the blinding discovery 
that he is one among many, that others are as good and wise, and have, 
exactly the same right as himself to opinions, judgments, preferences E 
and courses of action. 

Here is the beginning of tolerance, if we can so view individuals, 
and we must go on and regard in this way religious differences also, 
and social differences and political differences. Your opponents 
are not thereby fools or villains. They are not dishonest because 
they disagree with you. ‘‘ We think," said that cynic philo- 
sopher, Rochefoucauld, '' very few people sensible except those 
who are of our opinion.’’ Do try to believe that those who 
hold a different political creed hold it sincerely, seek equally with 
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yourself the welfare of province or country, and are even, just 
like you, prepared for sacrifice. Oh, for a draught to ‘sweeten 
our imaginations ! Happy and serviceable is the man who can 
see another's point of view. It is division and distrust that weakens 
India and so many good causes in India, and everybody knows that 
this province of Bengal is itself rent with faction. Here is something 
worthy of your mettle, graduates. You, who have lived bappily to- 
gether in college, go forth now, armed with generosity and decency, 
and destroy the devil of disunion. 

This is the kind of happiness I wish you, this triumphant, in- 
alienable happiness that comes from spreading good and overmastering 
evil. Good health and good fortune, too, may these be 
yours,—but with or without them, the abiding blessedness . of 
service. 
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REFERENCES TO CONTEMPORARY EVENTS AND PERSONS BY SHAKESPEARE 
| to contemporary events and persons surely disclose 
— the trend of the poet's mind since those indicate unmistakably 
which way the wind blows, in whose words the poet’s heart dances. 
These references, therefore, have positive intrinsic value so far as the 
biography of the poet is concerned. When we have no sure biographi- 
cal data of our poet we have naturally to speculate upon his writings 
in search of a clue, however small it may be, to build up a so-called 
biography of our poet. The net result of the attempt will be that we 
shall have to draw up a model life of Shakespeare, no point in which 
will ever meet the sanction of two critics, and this has actually been 
the case. The pedigree of Shakespeare had not been traditional nor 
had the relics of his boyhood been in any way inspiring and it can be 
rightly stated that the greatest poet of the English tongue sprang up 
from & very obscure origin, and hence, an authentic biography of 
Shakespeare cannot legitimately be claimed from his contemporaries, 
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It is, therefore, worth-while to search after Shakespeare's mention 
of contemporary events and persons or of affairs which were the 
.current topies of his time. Unfortunately we find Shakespeare too 
shy to refer to them and there are hardly thirty-seven references in all, 
in his thirty-seven plays. But if we look closely to his creations we 
can easily realise that there are, in his plays, ‘ unmistakable signs of 
his reference to an identifiable event.’ 

The first direct reference to a contemporary event which has 
never been called in question by critics is the expedition of the Earl 
of Essex to Ireland in March, 1599. It is, however, necessary to bear 
in mind that Essex was a friend to the Earl of Southampton, the 
patron of our poet. "Thus we find the following lines in the chorus of 


Henry V: 
** The Mayor and all his brethren in best sort, 


Like to the senators of th'antique Rome, 

With the plebeians swarming at their heels, 
Go forth and fetch their conquering Cesar in: 
As, by a lower but by loving likelihood, 

Were now the general of our gracious empress, 
As in good time he may—tfrom Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 
How many would the peaceful city quit 

To welcome him!’’? 


 *'The general of our gracious empress ' whom Southampton also 
accompanied in the Irish expedition proved a hopeless failure and the 
spectacular demonstration anticipated by the friendly poet never 
materialised. Whatever the. actual result of the expedition might 
have been, we have to scrutinise here the above lines to explain his 
attitude towards contemporary allusions which he is so shy to mention 
directly. Two alternative questions naturally rise, namely, do these 
lines sufficiently disclose Shakespeare's political bias or were these lines 
written purely to pay homage to a friend whose name had been a house- 
hold topic as a result of his triumphant seizure of Cadiz ? The present 
writer would like to support the latter view for obvious reasons. This 
cannot represent Shakespeare's political attitude because he was not 
ihe man, as we find him from his writings, to be easily drifted by 
political crests and troughs. Is it not significant that Shakespeare, 
who experienced the thrill of the invasion of Spanish Armada at the 


1 Chorus before Act V, Bc. 1. 
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most romantic age of 24 never refers to it in any of his plays ? How can 
we assert then that the Irish expedition of Essex was a rather stronger 
stimulus 50 our poet than the fighting of the Armada unless it be for 
the fact that the leaders of the expedition were but his friends ? 

Another notable instance is furnished by Hamlet which very 
clearly refers, in passages, to the * war of the theatres ' in 1600-01. It 
originated with the publication of Jonson's Poetastef where some 
passages of Shakespeare's Henry V were bitterly ridiculed. A contem- 
porary writer records that Shakespeare gave Jonson a purge but there 
has been found no corroborative evidence of this. Dekker and Marston, 
in their Satiriomastiz, gave a reply to Ben Jonson. It is difficult, at 
this far distant age, to determine what result, good or: bad, came out 
of this famous controversy, except the fascinating phrase, namely, 
‘war of the theatres.” In course of the war Ben Jonson records 
thus: | 


‘“ Only, amongst them, I am sorry for 
Some better natures by the rest drawn in. 
To turn in that vile line."' 


It has been claimed that this ‘ better nature’ of Jonson is none 
other than Shakespeare, but there is absolutely no record to show 
Shakespeare’s active participation in the war. In Hamlet we have: 

‘Hamlet: What players are they ? 

Rosencrantz: Even those you were wont to take delight in, the 
tragedians of the city. 

Hamlet: How chances it they travel ? Their residence both 
in reputation and profit was better both ways. | 

Rosencrantz: I think their inhibition comes by the means of the’ 
late innovation. 

Hamlet: Do they hold the same estimation they did when I was 
in the city ? Are they so followed ? 3 

Rosencrantz: No indeed, they are not. 

Hamlet: How comes it 7 Do they grow rusty ? 

Rosencrantz: Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted pace ; 
but there is sir an aery of children, little eyases, that cry out on the 
top of question ; and are most tyrannically clapp'd for’t: these are now 
ihe fashion, and so berattle the common Stages (so they call them). 
that many wearing rapiers are afraid of goose-quills, and dare scarce 
come thither. . * 5 
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Hamlet: What, are they children ? Who maintains 'em ? 
How are they escoted ? Will they pursue the quality no longer than 
they can sing ? Will they not say afterwards if they should grow 
themselves to common Players (as it is most like if their means are no 
better) their writers do them wrong, to make them exclaim against 
their own succession ? | 

Rosencrantz: Faith there has been much to do on both sides: 
and the nation holds it no sin, to tarre them on to controversy. -Lhere - 
was for a while no money bid for argument, unless the Poet and the 
Player went to cuffs in.the question. 

Hamlet: Is’t possible ? 

Rosencrantz: O there has been much throwing about of brains. 

Hamlet: Do the boys carry it away ? 

Rosencrantz: Ay that they do my Lord, Hercules and his load too. 

In the Twelfth Night Shakespeare speaks of ‘ the new map with. 
the augmentation of the Indies. ' It has been claimed that this 
directly refers to a map actually produced some time between 1598 and 
1600, and it has been tentatively suggested that the map referred 
to is one in the complete edition of Hokluyt's Voyages (1599-1600).’ 
Similarly in Romeo and Juliet we find reference to the great earth- 
quake, perhaps of 1580, in the words of the old nurse, e.g.. ‘ ‘Tis 
since the earthquake now eleven years.’ | 

One more striking example of Shakespeare's reference to a contem- 
porary event is supplied by the Tempest (written some time about 
1610-11) which opens with the scene of a shipwreck. It has been 
claimed that Shakespeare was rather much occupied with the actual 
shipwreck that befell the fleet under the command of Sir George 
Sommers in 1600. The admiral-vessel ‘° Sea-Venture ' was separated 
from the rest of the fleet and was driven to the Bermuda Coast 
otherwise called the Isle of Devil. '' Still vexed Bermoothes " or 
‘“ Have we devils here " and other such phrases  bespeak of the 
connection. 

We now propose to read Macbeth in the light of Shakespeare's: 
attitude towards contemporary events. In a previous issue ° we have 


1 Act ITT, Se. 2. 

* Bir E. K. Chambers says that the new map was probably the ‘ Hydrographical 
Description ' prepared about 1598-09 by Emerie Molyneux. Examples are sometimes bound 
up with Hakluyt’s Principall Navigations (1598-1600) .— Life of William Shakespeare, Vol. I, 


p. 406. 
3 The Calcutta Review, Bebruary, 1040, p. 105. 
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quoted a contemporary poet to show that Shakespeare shed no sable 
tear to mourn the loss of the queen whom he eulogised ‘ as the fair 
Vestal throned by the West’ and spoke of her ‘ maiden meditation 
fancy free’ at least on a particular occasion when A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream was played at some noble man’s house where the queen 
Was expected to be present. When James I ascended the throne 
the whole of the literary world burst forth with panegyrics to accord 
him a very hearty welcome, only Shakespeare observing rigid silence 
for he preferred not to offer hymns to the rising sun as shamelessly 
às his brother poets did. In fact the rival poets vied with each other. 
It must be realised here that Shakespeare was very particular in this 
respect and never indulged in fulsome eulogy to anybody save on 
two occasions, namely, the dedications of Venus and Adonis and the 
Rape of Lucrece. In fact it was just the opening of his career when 
Shakespeare composed these few lines of adulatory verse and as soon 
38 he realised his ends of attaining patronage and fame he quite 
guarded himself against further repetition of these. By his frugal 
habits and thrifty ways of living he was assured of a competence at 
a very early period of his life and he disdained to invoke the favours 
of a noble patron. Nevertheless, there is exception so to say. There 
are, indeed, some topical hints to James I in Macbeth in the shape 
of assigning the King a direct descent from Banquo. The king’s 
evil cured by the Royal touch * is significantly introduced in the play 
evidently to please the king who as the author of. treatise of demonology 
would further appreciate Shakespeare’s introduction of witches with 
their strange prophesies regarding the end of the usurper Macbeth 
and Banquo's descent on the English throne. Again the words of the 
Porter ? : | 


۲» Knock, Knock ! who's there, in the other devil's name ? Faith, 
here's an equivocator, that could swear in both the scales against * : 


1. Malone says that “ this tragedy contains an allusion to the union of the three king- 
doms England, Scotland, and Ireland under one Sovereign and also the cure of the king's 
evil by the royal touch. A ritual for the bealing of that distemper was established early 
in this reign ; but in what year that pretended power was assumed by King James I is 
uncertain.— Life of Shakespeare, Vol. II, pp. 418-19. 

There is evident divergence of opinion regarding the authenticity of the Porter scene 
in Macbeth. A host of critics beaded by Coleridge doubted the whole of the Porter svene 
as not coming from the pen of Shakespeare. Chambers refuses to accept the interpolation view. 
Speaking of the Porter’s speech, Chambers says : °“ The introduction of this speech cannot 
be aan to be unlike Shakespeare, or alien to his usual methods. —Macbeth (Warwick edition), 
p. 167 


D] 
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either scale; who committed treason enough for God’s sake, yet 
could not equivocate to heaven: O, come in equivocator.”’ 

It has been claimed that by the word ‘ equivocator ' Shakespeare 
referred to the Jesuit doctrine of equivocation which had been quite 
familiar since the trial of Southwell towards the closing years of 
the Queen’s reign, and may refer directly to the trial of Henry Garnet 
for the famous Gunpowder Plot in 1606. 

The tradition runs that all these references, direct and indirect, so 
much pleased the king that he wrote an autographed letter to Shakes- 
peare—one of his men. The following quotation is taken from Oldys: 
‘I have observed in my Fuller and repeat it here that K. James 1 
honoured Shakespeare with an Epistolary correspondence and I think 
Sir W. Davenant had either seen or was possessed of his Maties 
Letter to him. I have read it in Print and yet all our late Pretenders 
to the Exaltation of Shakespeare's Memory are quite silent of this 
particular. "Tis very much if Sr William had them yt he did not 
publish them.’ Sir E. K. Chambers' from whom we reproduce the 
above puts this into The Shakespeare Mythos. Even after strenuous 
efforts this letter could not be found out. Malone, however, finds no 
reason to disbelieve it and adduces the following argument for his so 
doing. '' We have been told, upon authority of which there is no 
reason to doubt, that he (James) wrote a letter to Shakespeare with 
his own hand ; the story is told in the advertisement to Lintot’s edition 
of Shakespeare’s poems, no date, but printed in 1710. The letter 
is there said to have been lost, but formerly to have been in 
the possession of Sir, William Davenant, ‘as a credible person 
now living can testify.” The person thus described, we learn from 
Mr. Oldy’s MS. Addition to Fullers Worthies, was Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham, who was told it by Davenant himself.'"? Let the 

- 26206۳75 judge, then, for what it is worth! | 

In Measure for Measure Shakespeare went a step further to refer 
to a particular idiosyncrasy of James as to his dislike of the mobs, 

The trial scene in Merchant of Venice has been claimed by 
several critics, notably by Sir Sidney Lee, to represent the trial ‘of 
Lopez, a Jew, practising medicine in the city of London. Lopez 
was tried for treason before a special commission in the Guildhall, 


1 Life of William Shakespeare, Vol. IT, p. 281. 
? Boswell’s edition of Malone’s The Life of Shakespeare, Vol. II, p. 481. 
- 3 Act 1, Sc. 1 and Act IT, Sc. 4, 
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and the public took keen interest in it. For some time the talk of 
trial was in every lip and there is no wonder that Shakespeare would 
adopt a parallel scene to captivate the imagination of the English 
audience. George Symonds has ridiculed this theory in his humorous 
way, but if we ever accept this theory, it will show another instance 
of Shakespeare’s reference to contemporary events. 


King Lear also gives us some indication as to Shakespeare’s way 
of referring to a contemporary event. James I, King of Scotland, 
succeeded Queen Elizabeth in 1603 and in October of the following 
year he was proclaimed King of Great Britain resulting in the formal 
union of England and Scotland. In his characteristic way Shakespeare 
changed the following lines of Thomas Nashe (1596) 


‘Fy, fa fum, 


I smell the blood of an English man." 
into 
“ His words was still,——fye, foh, fum, 
I smell the blood of a British man.” 


When it is impossible for us to pick up a sufficient number of 
direct references to contemporary events let us make a simpler and 
honest attempt to see his plays against a proper background. At the 
very outset the present writer would utter a word of caution that the 
principle should not be carried too far 1685 some puzzling hypotheses 
. spring up and the most objective picture would ultimately appear as 
the most subjective canvass. 


The years between the publication of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine . 
(c. 1587) and Hamlet (1603) were remarkable in English life for the un- 
usual thrill they offered. The Spanish Armada which invaded England 
was defeated in 1588. This discomfiture of the Spanish monarch—the 
then ruling power of practically the whole of Europe— served as a 
stimulus to the nation and patriotic feeling ran high through 
everyman’s breast. For the next few years the Spanish encounters - 
continued and English people sent several expeditions to the continent 
to help their allies such as Don Antonio in Portugal and Henry of 

` Navarre. 
In 1591 Earl of Essex reached Normandy and rendered valuable 
aid to Henry in the siege of Rowen which was finally abandoned in 
the spring of 1592. In this period Essex was indeed a very popular 
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figure in England and we must not forget that it is at this period the 
English stage was presenting on its boards the ‘ famous talbot scene.’ 
` The year 1596 was full of panic and excitement and saw the 
capture of Cadiz. At any rate these years were very: much trying in 
the history of the nation and Shakespeare certainly realised his due 
share of contribution and set down a number of sublime patriotic 
speeches in his writings: 
** This England never did nor never shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a Conqurer." 


In the days of Queen Elizabeth there was no newspaper or periodi- 
cal and the general custom was to collect news from mouth. 
Elizabethan people had, therefore, to depend much on sermons, stages, 
taverns and the like where there were comparatively large assemblages. 
Gossips and rumours were as a rule magnified into big proportions 
and passed from mouth to mouth resulting in some cases in public 
disturbances. The exact nature of the state of things can be well 
understood from a number of private correspondences by John 
Chamberlain who gives the following lines in a letter dated August 9, 
1599: 

** Upon Monday, toward evening, came news (yet false) that the 
Spaniards were landed in the Isle of Wight, which bred such a fear 
and consternation in this town as I would little have looked for, with 
such a ery of women chaining of streets, and shutting of the gates, 8 
though the enemy had been at Black wall.” 

In the disguise of Rumour, painted full of tongues, Shakespeare 
‘aptly declares 
| “ Rumour is a pipe 

Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures, 


And of so easy and so plain a stop 
That the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 


The still discordant wavering multitude, 
Can play upon it.” 


What a faithful picture of the spread of rumours is given by 
Shakespeare in King John where Hubert graphically describes thus : 
*! T gaw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 


3 King John, IV, 2. 
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With open mouth swallowing a tailor's news ; 
Who, with his shears and measures in his hand, 
Standing on slippers,—which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet,— 

Told of a many thousand warlike French, 

Lhat were embattailed and rank’d in Kent. 
Another lean unwashed artificer 

Cuts off his tale and talks of Arthur’s death.” 


It was not against the custom of the day to bring forth the 
characters of living personalities on board the stage. We find a clear 
reference to this custom in the following lines of Chamberlain: 

“The tragedy of Gowry, with all the action and actors, hath 
been twice represented by the king’s players, with exceeding concourse 
of all sorts of people. But whether the matter or manner be not 
well handled, or that it be thought unfif that Princes should be 
played on the stage in their life-time, I hear that some great councillors 
are much displeased with it, and so ’tis thought shall be forbidden.’”? 

Nevertheless the authors of such plays had often to face 
catastrophies and we have got a number of evidences ready at 
hand. Jonson, Chapman and Marston in their joint production 
Eastward Hoe openly .carricatured King James for his creating 
the prodigious number of knighthoods and as a result of this offence 
amounting to treason they were thrown into the prison and very 
luckily escaped mutilation. The Conspiracy of Biron, of which 
Chapman was the sole author, furnishes one more example. In it 

hapman did not hesitate to bring Henry of Navarre, the then reigning 
monarch of France, with his queen and mistress over the board. Another 
very notable example, though at a comparatively later date, viz., 1624, is 
Middleton’s Game of Chess, ‘the play which brought Middleton into 
prison and earned for the actors a sum far beyond parallel as to have 
seemed incredible.” This play directly referred to the Spanish 
officials and was popularly known as the play of Gondomar, who was 
the Spanish ambassador at England and took a very prominent part 
in the proposed Spanish marriage of Charles. From the very opening 
this play drew a packed house and on the ninth day a vehement 


! Perhaps due to this James (c. 1604} issued & commandment and restraint against the 
representation of any modern Christian kings in those stage-plays.—Ohambers, Flizabethan 
Stage Vol. 1, p. 327. 


2 
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protest came from Gondomar. Its representation was prohibited, 
and the actors as also the author were all punished. 

Shakespeare also followed the fashion at least so far as the King of 
Navarre was concerned. In Love’s Labour’s Lost, one of Shakespeare's 
earliest dramas, we find a theme drawn from French chronicle, the 
names of the characters being drawn from contemporary and . popular 
personages like Henry of Navarre and his famous lieutenants Biron, 
Longueville and Dumaine. ; 

Perhaps ‘‘ Shakespeare still had Henry of Navarre in his mind for 
the allusion in Act IIT, Scene 2 to France ‘ armed and reverted making 
war against her heir,’ refers to the struggle between the Hugenot King, 
heir to Henry 111, and the Roman Catholic League, which continued 
from 1589-1594.” " ۱ | 

Before concluding this chapter we should take up for consideration 
Shakespeare's Richard II which deserves special mention for reasons 
more than one. Queen Elizabeth compared herself with Richard 1 ۰ 
and it is stated that on one occasion when the queen came across the 
records of Richard II in the course of her inspecting those at the 
Tower, she could not help exclaiming, ‘Iam Richard II.’ Indeed, 
very deep was the impression of the queen regarding the striking 
parallelism between herself and the unfortunate Richard II, so far 
as state policies were concerned, and she really dreaded that an 
unhappy termination of Her Majesty’s career may also befall her as 
it befell Richard II. This view of queen’s apprehension will gain 
much support from the following evidence: An Elizabethan historian, 
Sir John Hayward who wrote The First Part of the Life and Raigne 
. of Henrie IIII, extending to the end of the first yeare of his raigne 
and dedicated it to the Earl of Essex, one of the most popular figures 
of the then London, criticised the queens policy in the said book, at 
least the queen thought so, and was imprisoned for his so venturing. 
Shakespeare in Richard II wrote the deposition scene of the unfortunate 
monarch which in all probability could not be published in the earlier 
quartos but was certainly represented on the stage. Inno case could 
the Queen's agents allow this for publication !? m 


1 Boas, Shakespeare and his Predecessors, p. 168. 

2 ری وین‎ it seems more probable that it (deposition scene) was written with the 
rest (whole text of Richard II), and suppressed in the printed copy of 1597, from the fear of 
ee pe grad ی‎ e Pope had published a bull in the preceding year, 
exhorting her subjects to take up arms against her.— Malone (1891 Edition), Ix 
Shakespeare, Vol. IL, p, 326, : n TEES ا ال‎ 
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The supporters of the famous Essex rising of 1601 calculated to 
secure the person of the queen, realised to the full this acute parallel- 
ism and with a view to shaping mass opinion in the city caused it to be. 
played before the London citizens on the day previous to ‘the out- 
break of the insurrection. The Lord Chamberlain’s men played, so to 
say, in the hands of the followers of the Earl of Essex although the 
former tried to avoid the performance of so old and obscure a piece 
from pecuniary points of view. Sir Gilly Meyrick, a stalwart of 
Hssex’s party paid an earnest money of $40 to the actors to compen- 
sate any loss that the company might incur by the performance and 
Richard II was actually played. There exists a school of critics which 
hold that the book played was not Shakespeare's but the present 
writer is rather slow to accept this view. Shakespeare’s Richard H 
was published in quarto edition as early as 1597, and was certainly 
enacted before that day. It was played by the Lord Chamberlain’s 
of which Shakespeare was & prominent shareholder. Why then should 
these men fall upon a piece in preference to that Shakespeare ? 
Any way, following the performance of Richard II there was the 
rising next day but it failed ultimately, resulting in the arrest of the 
Earls of Essex and Southampton. ‘There was forma! trial of Essex 
on the charge of high treason and both Essex and Southampton 
were thrown into the Tower where Essex ultimately gave his head.* 
Southampton, however, escaped with his head and was subsequently 
set free by the next succeeding monarch King James I. 

It is very difficult to explain why it is so that the author of 
Richard II, a friend to Essex and Southampton and actor-cosharer 
of the company was never summoned before the court of. justice 
elther as an accused or as a witness. Augustine Phillips, the manager l 
of the Company, was produced before the Star Chamber .as witness 
but Shakespeare was not touched in any way. This is, indeed, a 
very important problem in the life of our poet and the present writer 
likes to scrutinise, in brief, the existing views in this respect. The 
first alternative view was that the piece played on the day before the 
insurrection was not from Shakespeare’s pen, but from the pen 
of some now-forgotton author! This would apparently satisfy our 

1 Essex's defence was that he bad no evil motive of securing the person of the queen 
and whatever he did, he did in self-defence or else he ' would not have gone forth with so small 
a force and so slightuy armed.’ To this Bacon replied, ‘‘ This was cunningly done of you, who 
placed all your hope in the citizen's arms expecting them to arm both yourself and your party 


and to take arms in your behalf imitating herein the Duke of Guise."-——Speeding and Heath, 
Lord Bacon's Woks, Vol. VI, p. 363. 
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difficulties but not clearly enough. By accepting this view we simply 
pretend to solve the difficulty by pushing, so to say, the issue into’ a 
sea of conjectures. How can we guarantee that there was a deposition 
scene in the said play ? It is amply clear that without a deposition 
scene the play could not serve the purpose of Essex. In fact the 
majority of critics, e.g., Malone, Boas, Lee and Chambers, are of opinion 
thai the play was Shakespeare’s. The opposite school argues that 
Shakespeare rather discouraged deposition as is given in the deposition 
scene of Richard II. How then can we assert ibat the performance 
of this piece was best suited to Essex's design? ‘This query at once 
puts us into a fire, but we must not forget that to the mind of an 
illiterate and uncritical audience the ulterior intention of a piece seldom 
reflects and the plot-hunting audience would rest satisfied to see what 
actually happened. Richard was deposed, and deposed in such and 
such a manner—under such and such circumstances—that’s all that 
interested the Elizabethan audience ; no matter whether Shakespeare 
encouraged or discouraged the deposition. 

Now as soon as we accepted the view that it was Shakespeare’s 
Richard II, the question arises as to how Shakespeare escaped handling 
of the Star Chamber. It would be extremely childish to attempt any 
convincing answer to this question with the scanty materials we have. 
at our disposal. The myth that Shakespeare was much favoured by 
‘Eliza ’ and thus escaped handling of the Star Chamber cannot be 
given any consideration, for history tells us that the queen was pro- 
verbially whimsical in respect of her favours. The young gallant, 
the Earl of Essex who was once one of the greatest favourites of the 
queen, had to lay his head on the scaffold and why should we expect 
constancy of the queen's favours in case of Shakespeare. We have 
no diary of Shakespeare nor any convincing record and we cannot say 
whether Shakespeare had any direct responsibility in the performance 
save as the author of the piece. .It may quite well be that Shakes- 
peare was nof present at the actual performance of the play on March 
6, 1601, and was hence taken no notice of by the court of justice. 
This, the present writer well understands, is a conjecture but with 
materials at the hands of the modern critics we cannot proceed any 
further without ever indulging in conjectures guarding, of course, one- 
self that those do not appear far-fetched. 


. (lo be continued) 


PROGRESS OF PROHIBITION-IN “ CONGRESS-” 
INDIA* 


H. C. MooxgnJjEBE, M.A., PE.D. 


Head of the Department of English and Fellow, Calcutta University, 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Bengal, ~ 
President, All-India Conference of Indian Christians 


HE people of India have been known for centuries for their 

abstemious habits. Indulgence in alcoholic beverages and narcotics 

has always been confined to comparatively small numbers. Unlike 

western countries, the conditions in India are favourable for the 

imposition of prohibition through legislation because religion, social 
sentiments and traditions are in its favour. 

Asan Indian Christian, I feel proud when I remember that tke 
question of compulsory prohibition was first taken up by the Indian 
Christian community of Bengal at the instance of our revered leader 
the late Mr. Kah Churn Banurji in 1902. Gokhale suggested it 
in 1912. Tbe same year the Indian National Congress started its 
campaign in favour of prohibition for the first time. In 1925, 80,000 
women, majority of whom were Indians, submitted a memorial to the 
then Viceroy demanding the introduction of prohibition for safe- 
guarding the interests of women and children. The same year, a solid 
non-official bloc carried in the Legislative Assembly in the face of 
strong official opposition a resolution for introducing total prohibition. 
The memorial submitted by the women as well as the resolution which 
had behind it the weight of Indian public opinion as voiced by its 
representatives were ignored by the British Government. In 1928, 
when the All Parties’ Convention drafted a constitution for India, it * 
made prohibition one of its fundamental articles. 

India waited patiently for the attainment of political power to deal 
in her own way with this important problem which affects the well- 
being of her nationals. As soon as provincial autonomy was secured 
and Congress took up the work of administration in a majority of the 
provinces, Mahatma Gandhi gave a much-needed lead in his epoch- 
making article entitled ‘‘ The Great Act." This appeared in his small 


* Address delivered at the Caleutta Temperance Association, Thoburn Methodist Church, 
Calcutta with Miss K. M. Kinzly in the chair, " 
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but very influential periodical ‘‘ The Harijan ” on the 28th August, 1987. 
In this, he asked the Congress governments ‘‘ to bring about total prohi- 
bition within thrée years." It may be that the Congress governments, 
if they had continued to be in power, would have been compelled to 
lengthen the period to five years but there is not the slightest doubt 
that every Congress government made honest and strenuous efforts to 
implement this programme within the time allotted for the purpose by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

When I was in Madras early in January, 1939, I had an 
interview with Sj. Rajagopalachariar. In the course of my 
conversation with him, I was informed that all the Congress 
governments including his Government were determined to introduce 
prohibition in the provinces controlled by them before they laid down 
the reins of office. The impression I gathered from my talk with him 
was that if the Congress ministry could carry through this part of the 
Congress programme, they would be content to be judged by their 
achievement in this one direction. 

1 contend that the adoption of the programme of prohibition 
conferred a dignity anda prestige on the Indian National Congress 
which the carrying through of no other single measure could have 
done. 1 admit there are many other directions in which the Congress 
could have improved the lot of the masses and further that these 
would have been introduced sooner or later. These, however, would 
have taken time, whereas the immediate introduction of prohibition 
carried along with it the implication that the Congress had identified ` 
itself with the interests of the masses and also that it is really concerned 
_about their welfare. 


REASONS FOR THE INTRODUCTION OF PROHIBITION 


Statistics available from official sourcés will prove that, in 1920, 
the total revenue from stimulants and narcotics was 60 million rupees, 
that eight years later, in 1928, it rose to 235 million rupees and six years 
after that, that is in 1934 to 1,000 million rupees. In other words, in 
15 years, the revenue from excise increased nearly 17 times. The same 
year that India paid 1,000 million rupees as revenue for drink and 
drugs, she paid Government 370 million as land revenue and 170 
million as income-tax while she spent 130 million on education. Can 
any responsible man deny that if India is prevented from spending this 
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enormous sum which most certainly was ‘higber in 1939 than in 1934, 
her nationals will be in a position to liberally finance not only education 
but also agriculture, industry, public health, irrigation, and what 
not ? 

And who are the people who have been contributing to the 
excise revenues ? We know that there are. sécts, castes and groups 
who are total abstainers. We know also that the habit of drinking 
and using narcotics is regarded with disfavour if not with positive dis- 
like by educated people of every social stratum. India is a land where 
the number of teetotallers is very large. It therefore follows that this 
sum is spent by only a fraction of the 358 million population of India. 
It is also equally true that the addicts consist almost wholly of the 
extremely poor, that is to say, people who can least afford any kind of 
extravagance. Expenditure of this type in their case leads to semi- 
starvation or nakedness or both. These are some of the reasons which 
impelled the Congress governments to introduce prohibition. 


PROHIBITION IN THE ‘f CONGRESS” PROVINCES 


Realising ihe supreme importance of making a strenuous effort to 
root out the drink and drug evil from our motherland and impelled by 
a truly noble spirit of idealism, Congress governments introduced 
prohihition in the different provinces. The Congress campaign for the 
eradication of this evil proceeded with an ever-increasing tempo. The 
` “ dry " area was steadily extended. I propose to review, province by 
province, the way in which this programme was implemented. But 
before doing so, let me state that, according to the communiqués. 
issued by the different governments, their efforts were being crowned 
with supreme success. 

Orissa.—Prohibition was started in Balasore district and the first ` 
step was taken, by placing the sale of opium under state control with 
effect from October, 1938. Those who cannot do without opium had to 
undergo medical examination by doctors appointed for the purpose by 
the Orissa Government. No one was supplied with opium unless his 
name had been registered as an opium addict, All opium shops situated 
in the interior of the district were abolished with effect from the 1st 
April, 1939. At present, there are only 14 shops at the borders of the 
district. Other reforms consisted of prohibition of sale of intoxicants 
after sunset, prevention of all sale of toddy in booths and sale of 
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toddy or country liquor on days of festivities when huge amounts used 
to be consumed. According to the Orissa Congress Government, the 
loss of excise revenue due to these measures was likely to be about 

Rs. 93 lakhs. ۱ 

Central Provinces.—In 1984-35, about 18$ per cent. of the total 
revenue of this province was contributed by the excise department. 
This is a poor province and the introduction of prohibition in the 
absence of alternative sources of revenue unmistakably demonstrated 
the courage of the Congress Ministry as well as their ardent desire 
to benefit the masses. Prohibition was introduced in the whole of the 
three districts of Saugor, Akola and Wardha. One sub-division of 
Hoshangabad district and three industrial towns were also made 
“ dry." At present the ‘dry " area comprises about 7 of the total 
area of the province or ¢ of the non-aboriginal territory. The estimate 
of the Central Provinces Congress Government was that the introduc- 
tion of prohibition in these areas would entail a loss of Rs. 8$ lakhs. 

Assam.—In Assam the revenue from excise consists of about 15 
per cent. of the total provincial revenues. A scheme for the total 
prohibition of opium in two years was adopted by the Congress 
Coalition Government and was being gradually given effect to. The 
first start was made in the Sibsagar sub-division. It is understood 
that this would entail a loss of about Hs. 14 lakhs. 

Bihar.—The district of Saran which is about 2,709 square miles 
in area with a population of about 24 million went '' dry " with effect 
from the Ist April, 1938. Government also made strenuous efforts to 
discourage the consumption of liquor by a reduction in tha number of 
shops, curtailing the hours of sale, and other restrictive measures. In 
1939, prohibition was extended to parts of the districts of Ranchi and 
Hazaribagh and also to the Hajipur sub-division. It is understood 

= that the total reduction in revenue will amount to 10 lakhs. There is 
an unofficial report that the Congress Government of Bihar was 
considering the question of the extension of prohibition to the Dhanbad 
subdivision just before its resignation. 

United Provinces.— As soon as the ,نا‎ 2. Congress Government 
came into power, prohibition was introduced in two districts, viz., 
Etah and Mainpuri, the approximate area of which is 8,300 square 
miles. In 1989, prohibition was extended to four more districts— 
Budaun, Farrukhabad, Bijnor and Jaunpur. In the remaining districts, 
it was proposed to reduce the number of shops by 20 per cent, Prohibi- 
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consumption of stimulants and narcotics entailed a loss of 37 lakhs. 


North-West Frontier Province.—The Congress Government of . 


the North-West Frontier Province decided to introduce total prohibition 
in the district of Dera Ismail Khan with effect from 1939. No official 
information is available as to what extent the revenues would have 
been sacrificed by this step. 

Bombay.—In 1984-85, when Sind was still a part of the Borabay 
Presidency, 24 per cent. of the total revenue was derived from excise. 
According to one estimate, the cost of introducing complete prohibition 
in what is now the Bombay Presidency would be approximately 6 crores. 
Including the area where prohibition was in operation previously, the 
following places went ‘‘ dry " with effect from the August 1st, 1939: 
Ahmedabad city, North and South Daskroi Taluks, the Broach sub- 
division of the district of the same name, Panchmahal, some taluks of 
Ahmednagar and North Kanara district. Prohibition was also extend- 
ed to the whole of the Bombay city and suburbs. It is understood 
that the loss in excise revenue would amount to not less than 25 lakhs. 
Mr. M. K. Munshi, Home Minister, Congress Government of 
Bombay, speaking at Ahmedabad on the 6th April, 1939, stated that 
after the introduction of prohibition in his province, his Government 
had lost directly and indirectly 120 lakhs but the merchants had gained 
390 lakhs by the increased purchasing power of those addicted to 
drink. 
Madras.—This province was the first to introduce prohibition in 
India. Salem went ‘‘ dry " from October, 1987, and Cuddapah and 
Chittor from October, 1988. The district of North Arcot would have 
gone“ dry " with effect from the 1st October, 1939, if the Congress had 
stayed in office. Under these circumstances, prohibition would have 
been in operation in an area measuring about 24,000 square miles, 
This is about + of the total area of the province. It bas been 
estimated that the loss due to the introduction of prohibition in these 
four districts would amount to 66 lakhs. 


IDEALISM IN PROHIBITION 


An outstanding feature of prohibition in ** Congress’’ provinces was 
that there the addicts were not treated as sinners and social outcasts. 
The members of the different cabinets, who launched the campaign 
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against drink and drugs were aware that a sinner is more to be pitied 
than tobe annoyed with. They had imbibed the great lesson of 
Christ who reformed the sinner by loving him and of Chaitanya who 
embraced Jagai and Madhat thus converting them into two most 
sincere devotees. ‘‘ Hate sin but not the sinner "—these reformers 
appreciated the full implication of this saying. Madras, it is well- 
known, is notorious for its rampant untouchability and one of the 
causes of the outstanding success of prohibition in Madras is that 
the prohibitionists there did not treat the addicts who are mostly 
Harijans as untouchables. This perhaps is the one single thing 
which has appealed. to the addicts. I do not think the addicts . 
would have responded to mere platform lectures. No lasting social 
reform can be effected by speeches and newspaper articles for they 
would be slighted as the luxurious benevolence of rich and leisurely 
people. The men and women whom we seek to reform must be 
shown how much we are ready to feel and act for them and what 
sacrifices we are prepared to make for their sake. 

Secondly, the Congress prohibitionists were fully aware of the 
limitations of human nature. They appreciated the difficulty of 
suddenly giving up the habit of drinking and drug taking. They were 
also aware that an abrupt renunciation of their pet vice might adverse- 
ly affect the health of the addicts. These wise social reformers did 
not make the quixotic attempt of driving the addicts from the wine 
shop direct to the monastery. They did not make the idea of prohibi- 
tion repulsive to the addicts by demanding from them a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue. They did not try to impose on the addicts an 
ineffectual and absurd morality. So they made provision for various 
games, amusements and other innocent recreations which might be 
considered by addicts as suitable substitutes for the harmful pleasures 
they had forsaken. If this principle of prohibition had not been thus 
tempered by pity and a wise dose of concession to the weakness of 
their moral fibre, prohibition would not have been made so welcome 
an idea to the addicts as it actually had been. The Madras ministers 
took ‘the trouble of mixing with the people and of discussing the 
problems of prohibition with the addicts themselves. 

Another important reason for the success of prohibition in the 
Congress provinces was that the cabinets set more value on man as 
such than on money. They had an unshaken faith in the essential 
goodness and nobility of man and they were reluctant to increase 
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their revenue at the cost of the human soul. They were not ready 
to give up the addicts as lost for all time to come. They believed 
that within the addict there sleeps a noble humahity which has to be 
rescued from the clutches of evil. And they were quite willing to 
sacrifice any amount of revenue so that the complete man might 
emerge unscathed out of the accidents of temptation. Like the good 
- shepherd of the Bible, the Congress cabinets would not rejoice until 
the lost sheep bad been found. 


Kconomic EFFECTS OF THE INTRODUCTION OF PROHIBITION 


Official reports on the working of prohibition in different Congress 
provinces have been published from time to time and are available 
to the public. I have referred to their contents elsewhere and do not 
intend to waste space here by repeating what has been already placed 
before the public. In order that there might not be any suspicion 
of bias, the Madras Government deputed scholars from the Annamalai 
and the Madras universities for making an economic survey of the 
district of Salem, These surveys were conducted in urban and rural 
areas. Different centres were chosen and the conditions prevailing 
there carefully studied. The results arrived at in these surveys are 
also available to the public. I have taken the trouble of studying 
carefully the working of prohibition in Congress provinces other than 
Madras and the conclusions at which I have arrived after a careful 
survey of the whole situation is as follows. 

There has been marked improvement in the condition of women 
and children everywhere. Formerly the selfish bread-winner not only 
wasted a material part of his earnings on drink or drugs, but -he 
always got more and better food than the rest of his family This 
consideration was shown to him because he never entirely lost their 
affection and also in order that he might continue to preserve 
as far as possible his physical efficiency. After the introduction of 
prohibition, the children and the women always got a fairer share of 
the food available. Everywhere the poor are better dressed than 
before ; debts are being repaid here and there. Household utensils 
of a humble type are being gradually bought. Ill-treatment of women 
and children has ceased in a majority of cases. And lastly, a larger 
amount than before is being spent for greater quantities and better 
quality of food. ð 
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The number of quarrels outside homes has diminished while in 
those districts where famine conditions prevail, there is not, in general, 
any noticeable increase in the number of petty crimes as was invariably 
the case before the introduction of prohibition. | 


NEW TAXATION 


The introduction of prohibition is a costly affair. Al the Congress 
governments were faced with considerable difficulties in finding 
additional sources of revenue not-only to make good the loss entailed 
by the introduction of prohibition but also to finance the activities of 
the different nation-building departments which had been neglected by 
the British Indian Government in the past. The Congress ministries 
faced boldly the unpopularity due to the taxes they had either 
imposed or intended to impose on the well-to-do for the benefit of 
the poor. As revenue from salt, customs, posts and telegraphs, 
railways, etc., cannot be touched by the provinces, the provincial 
governments were compelled to levy taxes on petrol, electricity, 
tobacco, entertainments, cross-word competitions, sales, ete. l 

Some of these measures secured legislative sanction while others 
had not been passed into law when the Congress ministries resigned. 
One and all were exposed to vigorous criticism from interested parties 
which occasionally was positively uncharitable in its tone. It is not 
uncommon to find that measures which are calculated to tax the rich 
for the benefit of the poor have been opposed by capitalists of every 
race, caste and creed in every province. In the U.P., for instance, 
the . European industrial magnate joined hands with the Hindu and 
Musalman landlord and businessman for condemning the taxation 
measures of the Congress government. In Bombay, the Parsi 
capitalist who had acquired immense wealth by trade in alcoholic 
beverages followed suit. In South India, the same game was 
played by the wealthy people. ‘These wealthy people should have 
appreciated the fact that there is only one way to combat communism 
` which has grown into a world menace and that.is to make every effort 
possible to raise the standard of living of the poverty-stricken masses, 
to educate them, to remove all legitimate causes of discontent before 
they emerge into their consciousness and thus to take away all 
incentive to mass action. To-day the capitalist is protesting because 
Government is asking a fraction of the wealth he is enjoying for 
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ameliorating the lot of the masses. If he is wise, he will sacrifice that 
fraction cheerfully in order to forestall the possible expropriation of 
the whole of the wealth of which he is the master. The writing has 
appeared on the wall already. It behoves the wise man to be careful 
before it is too late. 


OUR Doty As INDIANS 


With the introduction of prohibition have occurred, here and 
there, cases of illicit manufacture and sale of these injurious articles. 
This, however, cannot be regarded as any reason for not introducing 
prohibition. Cheating, thieving and robbery have not been stopped 
‘in spite of deterrent and punitive legislation. No one dreams of 
either cancelling or suspending the operation of these laws because, 
occasionally, they are evaded successfully. Once we are convinced that 
prohibition is to the benefit of the country, it is our duty as patriotic 
Indians to introduce it and to take such steps as to make it an absolute 
success. ° I contend that the failure of prohibition in the United States 
should not discourage us. Probably many do not know that even 
after the repeal of prohibition, there are 5 states which have kept 
themselves ‘‘ dry ", that about 17 states control the retail sale of 
alcoholic beverages so strictly that there is not much chance for 
excessive indulgence and lastly, that. very strict rules have to be 
observed for the insertion of advertisements of liquor in periodicals. 
We should remember that conditions in India are radically different 
from those prevalent in the United States and as such more favourable 
to the introduction of prohibition and also that no one can say that a 
particular measure will be a failure till be gives it a fair trial. It is 
for us to take courage in both hands and to do all that lies in our 
power to make it a success. Thus and thus only shall we be in 2 
position to find out for ourselves whether what was an impossibility - 
in the west is an impossibility with us. ‘‘ Faint heart," they say, 
* never won fairlady." Noone who claims the possession of the 
proverbial grain of faith should entertain the slighest doubt that, 
given a fair chance, prohibition will be a success in onr motherland. 
It has already proved a success in certain parts of.India and it only 
remains to be extended to the rest of India. 

Let it not be forgotten that the different Googie provinces 
cheerfully sacrificed over 300 lakhs of excise revenue and that if - 
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prohibition had been introduced throughout all the Congress provinces, 
550,000 square miles of India would have been ‘ dry ” and more than 
170 million of her children would have been saved from the tempta- 
tion of indulging in drink and drugs. Success is within our grasp 
if only all of us offer our loyal co-operation to this move. The non- 
Congress provinces which either on account of timidity or interested 
motives have not yet adopted this ameliorative measure will then be 
forced by the pressure of public opinion to introduce it within their own 
areas. If prohibition proves a failure in non-Congress provinces, 
the only reason for it would be the ineptitude of their cabinets. 
Once the autonomous provinces go ' dry," our next forward step will 
be to use every Isgitimate means in our power to encourage its 
introduction in the Indian States. Once we have achieved complete 
success in India, is there any doubt that once more we shall occupy 
the envious position of leaders pointmg to the rest of the world the 
way to abolish the use of drink and drugs thus making it a better 
place to live in ? 
` Jt is our duty therefore not only as citizens of India but also as 
citizens of the world to put our hand to the plough and not look 
back. I know that there are many who are constantly criticising the 
Indian National Congress for its many sins of omission and commission. 
Let them remember that if history does not lie, up to the present, 
man has not yet been able to evolve any perfect organisation. Let 
them remember that what the British administration with all its power 
and prestige and the efficient machinery which it had brought into 
existence did not dare to attempt, our leader Mahatma Gandhi alone 
and unaided by man and relying on the blessing of God has ret his 
hand to do, that he bad secured such a hold on men like Sjs. Raja- 
gopalachariar, Pant, Kher, Sukla, Srikrishna Sinha, Biswanath Das, 
. Gopinath Berdoloi and Khan Abdul Gafar that they were ready to make 
any sacrifice in order to implement this programme. Does this not 
prove that he has the blessing of God in this his noble task and also 
that small and insignificant as he is fo look at, he has that very rare 
gift of commanding the loyal allegiance of talented men? How 
foolish it would be for us if we do not fully utilise the ungrudging 
services of such a great God-gifted leader and how petty our nature 
if we are unable to appreciate the largeness of his heart and the real 
greatness of the man! Tf we are men, we should all bow down our 
“heads in reverence to God who has at last taken pity on our. unhappy 
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condition and has given us such a leader under whom we can, if we 
are wise, banish poverty, disease and dirt from our motherland. When 
we condemn the Indian National Congress, let us remember that ‘it 
is the instrumert chosen by Mahatma Gandhi for carrying through 
this programme of prohibition. Let us not forget that though there 
are other All-India organisations, they have not as yet realised their 
responsibility to the masses in this particular direction. Let us not 
forget that this one fact alone proves how closely the Congress has 
identified itself with the interests of the masses and, above all, whatever 
our other differences, let us all offer our most loyal co-operation to the 
Congress in implementing at least this part of its programme. 


THE BHAGAVAD GITA AND THE ST. 
LOUIS MOVEMENT IN PHILOSOPHY 


. PROFESSOR KURT F. LgmpEokER, 1.۸. ر‎ ۰ 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York 


IMHE works and journals of Emerson and Thoreau, give us the 

main points on which to base an estimate of the influence 
the Bhagavat Gita has had on American literature. Suffice it to say 
that, as far as transcendentalism is concerned, this influence was deep 
and had its reverberations elsewhere. The immediate influence upon 
the Concord Brahmins, with Emerson as central figure, has been dealt 
with at some length recently by Frederic Ives Carpenter (1980) and 
Arthur Christy (1932), and before them by many writers who rarely 
attained definition. William Torrey Harris, writing as early as 1885 
on '* Hmerson’s Orientalism,’’ forms a laudable exception. Harris 
was implicated in the aftermaths of transcendentalism and, therefore, 
deserves separate mention. Outstanding among other names of writers 
whose interest is focussed on the Concord group and their Oriental 
leanings are Protap Chunder Mozoomdar (1885) and Herambachandra 
Maitra (1911), as well as Eimerson's biographers—George Willis Cooke, 
Moncure Daniel Conway and James Elliot Cabot. 


These authors rightly regard Emerson and Thoreau, and to some 
extent Amos Bronson Alcott and William Ellery Channing, as the 
pivotal figures in American Orientalism. Yet, no specific study has 

.»"been made of the extent to which the Bhagavad Gita as such 
is implicated. Moreover, all writers have been merely satisfied 
with noting the passages containing the parallels, perhaps their 
immediate patterns, and appending a literary criticism. None has 
shown the historic necessity of the spread of Hindu ideas and 
their fate in American literature. Before this can be done with any 
degree of thoroughness it will be necessary to ferret out Orient- 
alism in many more poets, literati and philosophers. I refer to my 
own work on Edgar Allan Poe (Modern Review, 1936), Wm. Torrey 
Harris (The Monist, 1986) and Josiah Royce (New York, 1931). 
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The figure of Wm. Torrey Harris holds the clue to what was 
really taking place at Concord, where transendentalism waned and 
died at the first breath of scientific philosophy. It is almost incom- ' 
prehensible how this most prominent American thinker and educator 
could have been so slighted in the cultural history of the United 
States. At the time, everyone agreed—whether he ridiculed the 
. venture or saw it full of promise—that it was Harris who towered as 
an intellectual giant behind the Concord School of Philosophy 
(1880-89). | 

True, Harris lacked the poetic genius and hence could not 
accomplish the twist of the transcendent to the transcendental that 
so captivated the imagination of minds trained less in the rigors of 
logic than in literary appreciation. Though the Concord School of 
Philosophy kept itself alive for 10 years with a total profit of 31 cents, 
it really was a still birth. The quality of the mystic was little in 
evidence whieh in luring does not spend its energy. The way of logic 
shown by Harris was steep, very steep, and hence incomprehensible 
to most, but it was straight. The immense respect which Harris 
owed Emerson really stood in the way of an intellectual rapture 
between the two which anyone might presuppose who experiences 
the tonus of the thought-world of either. Harris was the American 
philosopher of his time, there was no other thinker in his day who 
could match his philosophic acumen or assail successfully his convic- 
tions. Chivalrous to perfection though Harris was even in the 
fiercest discussion, his staunch Hegelianism revelled at the sight of the 
antithesis so that he might annul the difference and negate the negation. 

When Harris came to Concord in 1880 the warp and woof of 
his philosophy was tightly knit. Its texture had undergone the 
test of many seasons in a frontier civilization by one of America’s 
saddest periods, the Civil War, and her busiest time, the reconstruction. 
Concord invited Oriental drowsiness, the noon-tide philosophy of 
Henry David Thoreau—St. Louis would have none of this. Down 
there one fought not against the onslaught of sleep or the dream of 
'* eternal Buddh ’’ (Emerson), but against malaria, against the coarse- 
ness of human nature pitched into sharp competition with the promise 
of large gain. Emerson would cross the Western rivers on the ice to 
give some lectures and vanished again into his Olympus after the 
performance. Harris went West even before graduating from Yale 
to make a staré in life and develop a zest equalled by very few. 
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Back in New England, a youth in his early twenties, Harris 
shared to the full the Oriental conviction that ultimate reality is One, 
that phenomenon alone exhibits diversity. The poem “ Brahma’ by 
Emerson, published first in 1857, is the perfect epitome of this grand 
Hindu attitude of unconcern with details, the affairs of pigmy 
humanity. All-devouring unity seemed the thing that is most worth- 

while. a i 

Missionaries had often written about these ‘‘ mystic ’’ conceptions 
of the East, they had found their way into the Massachusetts 
Quarterly. But no sympathy was ever divulged for the Oriental 
“unity.” The fact that Emerson was a Unitarian had but slight 
bearing upon this problem. Cbristian unity and the unity in Brahman 
are poles apart. Why Emerson was stimulated by Oriental ideas had 
its roots mainly in his own psychic pattern. A genius he had built his 
own holy of holies after his first disappointments in life, in his own 
mind, personality and home. Loss of his first love, a sojourn lean 
of purse over glistening Europe, an innocently vigorous commencement 
speech before his gnarled Alma Mater, poetic inhibitions at delivering 
a traditional sermon, drove him into the arms of Indian metaphysics 
to spend his life on the fringe of practicalities. 

Harris too started out in an atmosphere of oblivious scholarship, 
with a superb aptitude for philosophy. The period of Aufklérung was 
early followed in him by a dive into those border sciences that invite 
speculation. Soon he happened through Theodore Parker’s essay on 
German literature on the right track. When arrived at St. Louis, 22 
years of age, he had studied Kant, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel and 
knew his Wilhelm Meister well. Back Hast he yet had worshipped 
Pure Being. Under New England skies the One loomed large, the 
many jaded. But when the train pushed Westward to the Mississippi, 
the urge to work, to build, to become grew on Harris never to leave him 
again. If the soul is in activity—how can one ever find God in any- 
thing else? The ultimate being mirrors itself forever in whatever 
happiness the mortal being delights in. 

Thus, Harris’s God emerged from the devaloka and hid among 
the manifoldness of experience and existence. After all, the Kantian 
thing-in-itself never could be laid hold of, or if laid hold of, resolved 
itself into the phenomenal. Still, the logical existence of, Brahman 
as a unity, a counterpart to the miscellany of our world, could not so 
easily be parted with, especially not in a keen thinker such as Harris 
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was. ‘There, Hegel came as a god-send and showed him how both to 
have the unity without difference and not have it, how to preserve 
or conserve it. s 

This discovery and thorough mastery of Hegelian dialectics by 
Harris was one of the major influences upon American civilization, 
in the latter part of the last century. There is no danger of over- 
stating the case. All criticism and consequent clarification of ideas 
owed their origin to this idea. All the pragmatic vagaries, feelings 
and °“ seems-to-me's '' could not match the precision and sweep of 
Hegelian logic. 

Everything could be and was interpreted by Harris who now drew 
men about him who formed the St. Louis Movement, as Hegelian 
dialectics. The greatest of all these fateful dialectics was the Civil 
War. The idealism, patriotism and spontaneous response of especially 
the German element in St. Louis had saved the State for the Nortk 
and spared it the devastation and demoralization of the States to the 
East. It was a fratricide such as the Bhagavad Gita pictures it. 6 
Harris then known the Gita he might have been led to make the 
comparison. But he read it for the first time not until 1872. Probably 
no one outside the purely philosophical field studied it as thoroughly 
as did Harris. Had the reading come earlier, the St. Louis Movement 
might have taken another turn. As it was, Hegelian philosophy of 
history had gotten the better of Emersonian ۰ 

It was in July, 1868, that Harris met Emerson at Alcott’s house. 
Immediately they found themselves at friendly odds over Goethe, 
Emerson siding with Margaret Fuller and Eckermann, Harris 
contending they had done injury to Goethe in presenting only &. 
finite side. The following afternoon saw Harris at; Emerson's house 
who had put off another engagement. Young Harris writes as follows 
on this interview : 

“ He made me think that I should not establish a sympathetic 
relation with him. So I blazed away right and left thinking thai 
I would hit something anyhow. We soon got on to East Indiar 
literature and I asked him whether he had ever seen any place in that 
. literature where self-determination was recognized as the absolute. 
I said the poem Brahma [sic] is capable of two significations—pure 
being and Spirit. The former is the one meant by the Hindoos. The 
latter is the development of Socrates and Plato. He took down the - 
Bhagavat Gita [sic] and read some of the pantheistic passages - 
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(quoted by Cousin and others), ‘I am the doubter and the doubt’ and 
the like. I listened. His voice is particularily sweet and manly. 
A bewitching manner has made him idolized by his friends. I told 
him I had read the Vishnu Purana and the Hito Padessa [sic] and the 
Sacoontala, etc., and had studied Sanscrit a little. ‘ Brave man! Brave 
man!’ said he to the last—I laughed and added, not enough to hurt, 
it had only been of philological use." (From an unpublished diary.) 

This meeting is significant in many respects. At this point in 
time Harris had already thoroughly mastered and made his own the 
distinction of ‘‘ Pure Being " and ''Spirit." Why would he have 
chosen spirit instead of pure being ? Harris was despite his idealism 
a man who had his eyes open to the realities about him. Plato, 
Goethe, Emerson—they are forgiven if they dwell with the eternal 
verities. But down below there is work to be done. The genial 
unconcern of Brahman asserting ““ one to me are fame and shame ” 
simply carried no meaning in St. Louis atmosphere ; it lacked the 
antithesis which Harris needed 50 carry out his crusading for better 
education, more culture and a vital religion in a frontier civilization . 
that could absorb without being gorged. 

Most significantly, Emerson guided Harris, as so many others, 
to the Bhagavad Gita which the youth up to that time had overlooked 
in his omnivorous reading. But, as mentioned, it was not 
until 7 years later that he applied himself with utter attention and ' 
sympathetic absorption to this Song. He read it in Charles Wilkins's 
translation. ‘‘ The mastery of this small volume alone," he writes in 
The Western for 1875 (p. 635), ‘‘will set one fairly afloat with sail, 
rudder and compass upon the boundless ocean of East Indian litera- 
ture," Impatiently he put in big letters over two of the pages of 
Thompson’s Introduction: '' unmitigated Twaddle.” All annotations 
` show understanding and a profound desire to interpret correctly. The 
adolescent enthusiasm for '' Pure Being’’ crops out unmistakably. 
He puts a grand finale to his article on ** Oriental Philosophy and the 
Bhagavad Gîtä ” by citing Dante’s portrayal of the path from Inferno 
through Purgatorio to Paradiso, the vision of the Erdgeist in Goethe's 
Faust and Emerson's ۴ Brahma.” The Bhagavad Gité had success- 
fully invaded the Mississippi valley at last. 

Wider and wider became the circle of Harris’s influence. By 
1875 already his first copy of the Gitd was loaned out and he acquired 
Thompson’s translation in exchange. In contrast with his general 
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description of Indian philosophy, the ©0416 always received his 
sympathetic treatment. To what extent Emerson is to be credited 
with that is not certain, but both the person and genius of this bard: 
were highly respected by Harris. When he came to Concord and 
established with Alcott the School of Philosophy, Emerson came and 
listened to his lectures. Butas the Poet’s mind had already taken 
refuge in his Elysium, so had Harris domesticated himself in logic. 
Whatever meaning transcendentalism had carried, it became depre- 
ciated by. the practical idealism of the newcomer. The Bhagavad 
Gilî was read much, to be sure, in Concord even between 1880 and 
15290, but not with the abandonment to pure being. It was to Spirit, 
Hegel's Weltgeist, a quasi-theological concept that one bowed to, 
while Brahman had to be satisfied to become the negative side of the 
universal, philosophical, cultural and historical dialectic. 

Somewhere in this interpretation there was a concession to 
temporal expediencies, however honestly and stolidly Harris was 
convinced of the absolute correctness of his views. The St. Louis 
Movement ebbed away, as even the strongest tidal wave must. The 
Bhagavad Gítà also had its place in it, a larger one than some of us 
perhaps are willing to concede. For Harris was seen and heard at 
all the major educational conventions and many of the minor ones 
throughout the country ; he wrote for hundreds of publications and talked 
to thousands most intimately. And in all this the pivot of his world- 
view could unmistakably be discerned in Hegelian dialectic, the most 
convenient and picturesque illustration of which, for Harris, was ever 
the negative unity of Brahmanical philosophy at war with positive 
Christianity. Who knows how many times his emphatic statements | 
may have driven the sceptic into the arms of that philosophy which 
he thought reason would vanquish? 
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IS PSYCHO-ANALYTIC PROCEDURE 
SCIENTIFIC ?* 
S. C. Mirra, M.A. (CAL), D.PAIL, (LEIPZIG) 


E" those cultured persons and fashionable men and women 

who prefer to discuss the subject of psycho-analysis in their 
drawing room conversations, three distinctly different attitudes are 
noticeable. There are some who are dogmatic about the truths dis- 
covered by it, and would not hear anything against it. Some others 
are patronisingly indulgent. They convey the impression that they are 
fully aware of its terrible shortcomings but are prepared notwithstand- 
ing to pat it on the back. The third attitude is one of uncompromis- 
ing hostility. Needless to mention that many incorrect ideas about 
the topic.are cherished by these well-meaning members of society. I 
shall refer here to one such misconception which unfortunately seems. 
to be cherished also by those who are expected to know better. It 
concerns itself with the question of the scientific nature of psycho- 
analysis. 

It is said that psycho-analysis fails to fulfil the demands of an 
exact science, and need not therefore be taken with any seriousness. 
The objection follows from two tacitly assumed contentions. It is held, 
in the first place, that a science must necessarily havea whole 
laboratory full of apparatus, e.g., elaborate electrical devices, fine 
_measuring scales, jars, bottles, acids and cells, burners, coloured rays of 
light, wires, rods, switches, signals and what-nots, in order to main- 
tain the uniqueness of its character. In the second place, it is main- 
tained that the chief method of science is the experimental method, and 
therefore scientific truths are always demonstrable. As none of these 
prerequisites are found in psycho-analysis, the latter cannot claim to 
have a scientific status. My thesis, however, is that both the above- 
mentioned assumptions are unjustified, and based on an exaggerated 
conception of scientific procedure. When science first emanci- 
pated itself from theology and ceased to be designated as natural 
philosophy, the glamour of technique and mechanical appliances at 


* Summary of a paper read at the Freud Commemoration meeting held at the Labora- 
tory of Psychology, Science College, Calcutta, December 13, 1939. 
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once dazzled all its followers. Ever since that time, scientists have 
loved to gibe and scoff at the philosophers who have only one invisi- 
ble and crude apparatus of their own, namely, Thought, and who 
know only one method of approach to all problems and mysteries of 
nature, namely, the elaboration of that thought in the processes of 
reasoning. At an age when the temper of the scientists ran on lines 
described above, it was but natural to expect that the evaluation of 
the scientific character of a particular study would be based on the 
nature, number and complexity of appliances employed in it. 15 is 
no wonder therefore that an adverse judgment should be pronounced 
in the question of the scientific nature of psycho-analysis. But the 
first stage of glamour seems to be passing away now, and well-re- 
nowned scientists are beginning to realise that all the glittering 
appliances themselves are not the gold in science. What are to be 
considered as essential requisites in any scientific investigation are a 
systematic observation of facts, and second, starting from these 
observed facts, reasoning forward with absolute disinterestedness to 
wherever such reasoning may lead to. The conclusions arrived at 
should be subjected to the utmost rigours of critical procedure, and put 
to severe tests of crucial facts. If the factual tests confirm the con- 
clusions, no one who is honest about the scientific bent of his mind 
is at liberty to reject them, however discordant they might be with his 
cherished notions, and however unpalatable to his ethical tempera- 
ment. Learning to accept disinterestedly facts just as they are—a 
dispassionate realism as one may perhaps call if—isone of the 
essential ingredients that go to make up the mind of a scientist. 

As regards apparatus and appliances, they are only helpful _ 
accessories, not indispensable requisites, of a scientific investigation. 
Observation of facts consisting of hyputhesis and conclusions may | 
certainly be facilitated by the use of instruments. And what is an ™_, 
experiment? It is, as any first year student of science knows, only 
observation under controllable conditions. It has its obvious limita- 
tions, which, I think, need not be elaborated in such an assembly 
as this. One cannot observe the solar eclipse at his will, but has got 
to wait till the phenomenon actually happens. That the truths of 
science are demonstrable is very true, but one must remember that 
the word ‘ demonstrable ' might mean ‘ perceptible to the senses” or 5 
might be shown to follow necessarily from the premises like the | 2 
propositions in Euclidian geometry with Q. Ẹ. D. at the end. 
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If all these statements be true, the objection that psycho-analytic 
procedure is not scientific, utterly defeats itself. In one sense it may 
be said, however paradoxical it may sound, thatonly philosophy and 
mathematics which deal with abstract conceptions can strictly be 
called sciences. So long as one concerns oneself in one’s imagination | 
with points which have positions but no magnitude, with lines which 
have length but no breadth, with the Absolute and the Nirguna, the 
arguments, constructions and deductions are all realised to be true 
statements following necessarily from the premises. They are absolute 
scientific truths. But as soon as one plots a point on paper and 
draws a line, or seeks to express in words the absolute, limitations at 
once set in which are bound to affect adversely the purity of the con- 
clusions. You cannot draw a line which has length but no breadth, 
however diligently you may try, and thus with concrete materials 
you can never satisfy the ideal demands of science. The nature of the 
material inevitably imposes restrictions which have got to be abided 
by. We accept these limitations in the case of physical sciences but 
tend to lose our patience whenever mental sciences attempt to draw 
our attention to certain inevitable limitations of their science. Such 
impatience, however, only disturbs the equanimity of the observer’s 
mind and does not take away the scientific character of the studies 
in the domain of the mind. Let it be remembered that these studies 
have something for their object, which can never be directly touched, 
tasted, seen or heard, and therefore differs in essence from the object 
studied by the physical sciences. Nevertheless all of us, the object- 
ing scientists included, take the phenomenal existence of this object 
for granted. From the epistemological point of view it may perhaps 

^ "be stated that the attributes which the scientists confer on things 
which they study and which according to them give a distinctive 

»' character to concrete physical things, may not really lie in the things 
themselves, but may just as much be the products of their own ima- 
gination as the phantasies of the poets certainly are. Therefore there 
seems to exist as much ground for rejecting the scientific character 
of the physical sciences too as for refusing to accord a scientific status 
to the mental sciences. l 

We need not, however, go so far. It may easily be shown that 
psycho-analysis manifests all the essential characteristics of scientific 
investigation. Freud has not urged any fact to be recognised which 
he has not observed a large number of times in his patients, and 
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any truth to be accepted, which has not been constantly verified by ° 


logic as well as by facts. Whenever there has been any conflict be- 
tween logic and fact, he has unhesitatingly recognised the fact and 
‘has sought for further evidences which would help remove the dis- 
crepancies. ‘The discoveries that he made, were so startling even to 
himself that he never ventured to lay down any conclusion unless by 
repeated observations and verification he was sure of their underlying 
truth. Experimental verification is not possible in all cases. But 
the truths of psycho-analysis may in time to come stand that test too 
if the experiments conducted in our Jaboratory here and by others 
abroad be further continued. 

If the result anticipated on the basis of an hypothesis is actually 
seen to happen in a large number of cases, surely that amounts to a 
verification of the hypothesis. I may here refer to the statistics 
recently collected of the cures effected by the psycho-analytica! 
procedure. It tells in its own way how amply the. psycho-analytical 
doctrines are verified. 

It seems Freud’s critics often lose sight of the fact that Freud 
himself was a scientist of no mean order and had already made no- 
table contributions in the domain of Comparative Anatomy, Physio- 
logy, etc., before he happened to pass on to the sphere of the mind 
and pursue his researches there. What reason is there to assume, 
because a scientist no longer limits his investigation in the region of 
the tangible, he must necessarily rid himself of all the training that 
he had so far received and the tradition in which he had so long been 
brought up? ‘‘ Would it be possible for him to do so even if he had 
wished? The fact that Freud was a -scientist may not bea priori 
-proof of the scientific nature of psycho-analysis, but itis a point cer- 
tainly worth remembering when evaluating his contributions to 
psychology. 

Judged therefore by all standards, psycho-analysis stands vindi- 
cated asa scientific doctrine. While some admittedly speculative 
ideas of Freud may or may not be incorporated in future in the body 
of the psycho-analytic theory, the foundations of the theory have 
been firmly laid and the ground floor securely built on that solid 
foundation. That is what Freud achieved in his lifetime. It remains 
for future analysis to complete the structure. | 

I cannot close this short account without referring to one eminently 
distinctive characteristic of Freud.—I mean his absolute disinterested- 
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٠ ness. He seems to me to have risen like our Rishis-of the ancient 
times—above himself—and to have pursued his investigations in the 
interest of truth and truth only. Anyone who has read his work 
cannot fail to be struck by the absolutely impartial outlook that he' 
maintained throughout on the questions that he dealt with. Needless 
to mention that the questions treated by him were all of them of the 
most intimate and personal nature, relating to our sexual life, religious 
corrections, hatred, jealousy, etc. But the singular disinterested- 
ness that he displayed and the extremely objective attitude that he 
manifested can hardly, I think, be paralleled in the history of 
science. If only his opponents could train themselves to cultivate 
and maintain such attitude—that is the one idea which constantly 
recurs to me whenever I peruse the volumes of Freud and then pass: 
on to the writings of his critics. If anyone ‘suffering from 
Freudophobia ever happens to consult me regarding his malady, the 
one and only prescription that I would make for him in all serious- 
ness would be ‘‘ repeated doses of Hreud’s writings." Nothing else 
would help to remove effectively the many misgivings in his mind as 
frequent references to the writings of the master himself. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING IN BENGAL" 


A. R. MALIK 
Senior Marketing Officer, Bengal 


«¢ (IIR, which market in Calcutta you are in charge of ?" was a ques- 

IJ tion put me by one who happened to overhear that I had 
some thing to do with marketing. On another occasion when I went 
to a Hostel to fix up a room for a visiting friend, the Secretary, 
on hearing that I was a Marketing Officer, and before learning the 
object of my visit, enquired what had Ito sell, or perhaps I had gone 
there to book orders for supplies of provision, 

Both of them were only partially correct and touched just the 
fringe of the subject. With every new innovation, a certain amount of 
curiosity is naturally aroused and until it is satisfied, guesses and con- 
jectures of all kinds float about with an amount of assurance depending 
upon the status of their author. Similarly, the subject of Marketing 
is a new one and people are asking each other as to what it is. 

Before I take a dip into the Marketing Ocean with you, it seems 
necessary to narrate briefly the events that led to its genesis. 

On the 23rd day of April, 1926, the Royal Command appointing a 
Royal Commission on Agriculture was signed ‘‘ to examine and report 
on the present conditions of agriculture and rural economy in British 
India and to make recommendations for the improvement of agriculture 
and the promotion of the welfare and prosperity of the rural popula- 
tion ; in particular to investigate, among other things, the existing 
methods of transport and marketing of agricultural produce and 
stock." 

The Commission assembled at Simla six months later, on the 11th 
October, 1926, and after touring India during two cold weathers, signed 
their Report on the 14th April, 1928, 1.e.,2 years after the signing of 
the Royal Command. ١ 

The Report extends over 755 pages split up into 21 chapters, and 
in Chapter IX, they discuss Communications and Marketing, in para- 
graph 320 of which they state :— 


* A lecture at the Rotary Club, Calcutta, 
e 
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** The Agricultural Departments in India have done much to 
improve the quality and to. increase the quantity of the culti- 
vator's outturn ; but it cannot be said that they have been able to give 

him substantial help in securing the best pos sible financial return for 
his improved quality and his increased outturn. Except to a limited 
extent, where improved quality is concerned, they have regarded the 
problems connected with the marketing o: his produce as outside their 
purview. His interests have, therefore, in the main, been left to the 
free play of economic forces and they have suffered in the process. 
For he is an infinitely small unit as compared with distributors and 
with the consumers of his produce who, in their respective fields, 
become more highly organised and more strongly consolidated. It is 
in their interest to secure from the producer the raw material they 
handle or acquire at the lowest possible price. Marketing is the sole 
business of the distributor whereas, from the point of view of the 
cultivator, it is apt to be regarded as subsidiary to production." 

'* That abuses exist is, however, beyond dispute. For instance, 
when the primary collector, who acts also as a moneylender, succeeds in 
getting the cultivator into his grip, he is apt to use his advantage ruth- 
lessly. Some of the marketing practices that obtain in the markets 
proper amount to nothing less than theft. Bad communications and 
chaotic conditions of marketing encourage a superfluity of middlemen. 
Apart from the organisation of producers for the sale of produce, the 
most effective means of removing unnecessary middlemen are the 
provision of good roads and the establishment of a sufficient number of 
well regulated markets, easy of access to the cultivator. For the 

— framing of a sound and comprehensive policy for improvement in mar- 
keting, exact knowledge of the methods of distribution applicable 
to any class of produce, including collection, storage, transport, and, 
where it exists, manipulation, together with a detailed analysis 
of the price structure at every stage in the operation is essential.” 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, a body constituted 
under the recommendations of the Royal Commission, took up the 
question of organising a Marketing Department to go through the whole 
question. Accordingly, am officer, later designated as the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Advisor to the Government of India, was appointed 
in April, 1984. He prepared a programme of work to be undertaken by 
the Government of India in collaboration with the Provincial Govern- 
ments, ‘This work, undertaken from the beginning of 1935, and 
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financed mostly by the Government of India for five years, was divided 
into three main divisions, namely, 


-(1) Investigation, or Survey work ; 
(2) Work on Grading and Standardisation ; and 
(3 Development work. 


Survey work consists of making thorough investigations into Pro- 
duction, Import, Export, Handling and Transport, Storage, Wholesale 
and Retail Prices and the spread of the Consumer’s Rupee among the 
producer and other agencies, Marketing Practices and Charges, and 
Weights and Measures. Investigations have so far been completed in 
Bengal in respect of 26 crops and commodities, including Paddy and 
Rice, Wheat, Barley, Maize, Mustard, Linseed, Coconuts, Groundnuts, 
Gram, Cattle, Milk, Hides and Skins, Sheep and Goats, Ghee and 
Butter, Mangoes, Plantains and Pineapples, Oranges, Tobacco, Coffee 
and Eggs, besides the study of Co-operative Marketing and Markets 
and Hairs in Bengal. 

It was arranged that all Provincial Reports would be consolidated 
and then published on an All-India basis. Accordingly, All-India 
Reports on the marketing of Wheat, Linseed and Cold Storage have so 
far been published. Other reports are in the course of issue or under 
preparation. 

Coming to the work on Grading and Standarisation, it has been 
realised that where several grades are recognised by the trade for export 
purposes, the producer does not get the benefit for the quality of his 
produce. He is made to sell in bulk. Hides are sold while on the 
animal’s back. Eggs are purchased by the middlemen by the hundred, - 
irrespective of the quality or size. The assortment or standards of 
jute are not known to the producer. Rice and Oilseeds are graded = 
after they reach the Shipper. It is believed that if the grades were to 
be simplified and the producer advised as to the demands of the trade 
and the marketing doné on those grades right from the producer’s end, 
he would get better return. Realising this, an Agricultural Produce 
(Grading and Marking) Act, 1937, was passed by the Central Assembly. 
It may be noted that this is only a permissive and not a compulsory 
Act. It lays down simple grades for Hides and Skins, Tobacco, 
Grapes, Oranges, and Eggs, to which Atta and Ghee were later 
added. 
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Accordingly, grading of Hides, Oranges and Eggs has been taken 
up in Bengal. Graded Ghee is also now available in this province. 
The stamp of ‘‘ Agmark ’’ over each graded article stands for freshness 
and purity. Rigid tests are laid down to enforce these, and unauthor- 
ised grading or wrong grading have been provided for and penal- 
ised. 

Grading and Standardisation work, however, is not restricted to 
the laying down and working out of the standard grades for certain 
crops and gommodities. It also comprises of the standardising of the, 
Contract terms under which trade in heavy staple crops, such as Rice, 
Wheat, Linseed, etc., is done.  T'his is a most important work as all 
buying, particularly for export purposes, must be done according to 
definite terms to be agreed upon by both parties. Moreover, in order 
that profits and losses over a period in the future be controlled, trading 
in Futures has to be resorted to. It is asserted in certain quarters that 
trading in Futures is one form of gambling and, perhaps, this is true 
to some extent if it assumes a coudition of paper transaction only with- 
out the provision of actual deliveries. It is also true that in order to 
assure a certain amount of steady profit, or to avoid the risk of Deavy 
losses owing to abrupt market fluctuations or failure of crops, trading 
in Futures has become an essential and complicated form of trading. 
The standardisation of Contract terms also makes price quotations at 
different markets at the same time, or in the same market over a long 
period of time, comparable. It facilitates inter-trading and makes the 
machinery of distribution more efficient generally. 

i may mention here that as a result of deliberations between the 
Marketing Department and the trade, complete harmony and unifor- 
Mity has been achieved in the standardisation of Contract terms in the 

Wheat and Linseed trade and these have been accepted as the 68 
» for all Future trading in respect of transactions for May, 1939 deli- 
verles. 

We now come to the third and the last function of the Marketing 
Section, namely Development, which follows as & natural sequence to 
Investigation and Grading work. Development work may be taken as 
the ultimate goal, for unless thisis undertaken, the Investigation and 
Grading in themselves do not go very far in helping the producer, 
whicn is the sole object of this work. 

I may briefly describe the branches of Development work which 
are aimed at and would be attempted in course of time :— 
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Firstly, Publicity. The Marketing Section would serve as a 
Clearing House for information relating to the Marketing of agricultural 
crops and commodities. In fact, enquiries have already started pouring 
in, and are being attended to, in respect of prices, possible markets, 
names and addresses of wholesale merchants handling particular com- 
modities, etc. ur 

Secondly, helping the cultivator in marketing his produce in the 
best mar 





roviding him all information and facilities. 

Thirdly, Organisation of corporate bodies of producers in co-ordi- 
nation with the Co-operative Department or otherwise. 

Fourthly, Propaganda by means of regular Radio Broadcasts, 
Periodic Bulletins, Newspapers or special telegraphic communication 
would be a useful function. 

HBifthly, Weights and Measures. This is a delicate subject which 
is receiving the attention it deserves. It is no secret that the interested 
persons have given currency to an abnormal range of weights with the 
only object of defrauding the producer of the rightful value of his 
produce. In any scheme of improvement of marketing, therefore, due 
attention must be paid to this phase of the problem. Under the Goy- 
ernment of India Act, 1935, however, the laving down of the standards, 
weights and measures is a Central subject and after a Central  Legisla- 
tive Assembly Act specifying the units of weights and measures has 
been passed, the Provincial legislatures can have their own Acts for 
applying those standards in their respective provinces. The subject is | 
under the consideration of the Government and I understand a Central 
Aci is in the making. 

Sixthly and lastly, perhaps the most important function of the 
Marketing Section would be the regulation of Markets and Market 
Charges in Bengal. This was visualised by the Royal Commission. 
Producers are daily losing lakhs of Rupees in the shape of Market 
Charges, in one form or another, deducted from their dues, remorse- 
lessly and against their will, against which they have absolutely no 
redress. Those deductions take the form of Sample ; Dhalta or excess 
weight per maund ; Britti or Iswar-Britti, i.e., charity ; Baisari, i.e., a 
quantity of the produce kept on the ground to sit upon ; Koyali and 
Kabari, t.e., weighing and Menials’ charge ; Mangon or something 
begged ; Dudh-Khawa, or something to buy milk for the buyers’ 
children ; Hath-tola, or something which the buyer may lift with his 
own hands as & favour brokerage besides a percentage deducted as 
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refraction in lieu of dust, dirt, water or other impurities which may or 
may not exist. _ Most of these charges or deductions are illegal; but 
the position is that they cannot be prohibited except through an Act. 
Acts for the establishment of regulated Markets, the licensing of 
brokers, buyers and other operatives in the market, the regulation 
of weights io he used in these markets, the prohibition of all 
deductions except those in respect of certain services rendered, have 
been passed and are in force in the Central Provinces, Bombay, 
Madras and Hyderabad State for some time. An Act on similar lines 
has recently been passed in the Punjab and a Bil is under the con- 
sideration of the Government of Bengal also. 

In conclusion, I may say that as the ecocomic depression, through 
which the world has just emerged, amply demonstrated, the prosperity 
and well-being of all trades and professions depends on the prosperity 
and well-being of the cultivator. It should, therefore, be the sincere - 
effort of every one to see that the cultivafor gets a fair value for his 
produce. The direct effect of a rise or fall in prices of agricultural 
produce is more vividly marked in the country rather than in urban 
areas. The doctors, the lawyers, minor tradesmen, the Post-Office, 
the Railway and every one starves if the cultivator does not get a 
reasonable price for what he has produced. Naturally, if he does not 
earn, he cannot pay. Rightly did the Royal Agricultural Commission 
point out, therefore, that the time was ripe that the Government 
studied the problems connected with the marketing of agricultural 
produce and laid down a line of action whereby the producer was saved 
from the wiles of clever middlemen and got a due share of the consum- 
er’s buying price. ‘This then is the aim and object of the Marketing 
° Section of the Agricultural Department in Bengal. 


THE BASIS OF ULTIMATE VALUES 


8. S. RAGHAVACHAR, M.A. 


HE conception of value is receiving such :wide attention in contem- 
porary philosophy that no world-view can be credited with construc- 
tive thoroughness which fails to offer some definite theory of values in 
accordance with its general philosophic principles. Th- philosophy of 
values is frequently equated with the whole of philosophy, so much و80‎ 
that the metaphysical basis of values is either ignored or arbitrarily 
assumed. The present paper aims at an explication of the metaphysi- 
cal presuppositions of values. It does not deal with the problems and 
laws of valuation in general, as that aspect of the matter has received 
more than sufficient discussion by great thinkers of the present genera- 
tion, like Perry, Urban, and Hartmann. It arbitrarily assumes that 
the traditional trinity of ultimate values, Truth, Beauty and Goodness, : 
constitutes the values, whose philosophic foundations it -proposes to 
discover and formulate. Consequently three questions are left un- 
answered from the. beginning to the end: (1) Are values objective or 
subjective or both or neither ? (2) Do all the three values, Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness constitute ‘ the ultimate values.” ? And if so, 
do they exhaust or forma part of them ? (3) Finally, what is thig 
inter-relation and relative importance ? 
V We may define value as that for which human beings ‘ ought’ 5 


ave concern. ‘They are factors in our life which render it significant. 


3 


1 
Life at its best is a progressive realisation of these 


Now, what is the objective basis or metaphysical implication of the 
possibility of Truth, Beauty and Goodness ? Does the acceptance of 
the supremacy of these spiritual values involves any definite view as to 
the nature of ultimate Reality ? This is the essential issue which we 
hope to face 1n this essay. Let us begin with Truth. 


ultimate values,’ 


TRUTH 


Truth is the ideal of the mind in its efforts to understand the 
universe. It is the attribute neither of the objective universe nor of 
the subject conceived as an inactive spectator, 
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~ 
| Tt characterizes the acts of mind in which it is engaged in com- 
prehending Reality. Those acts which issue from the mind’s ‘ nisus ’ 


‘to apprehend the nature of existence, are known as judgments. Truth 


is the quality of ideal judgments, judgments through which the mind 
records for itself faithfully the nature of the objective world. 

Every judgment consists of two factors, a subject and a predicate, 
a‘ That’ and a‘ What,’ an existence and a content. This analysis 
becomes intelligible as we invariably find in every judgment some 
presentation to which some character is ascribed by the judgment. 
Now the existential status of these two elements of judgment admits 
of two contradictory statements: (1) Both the subject and the predi- 
cate are purely ideal in nature, images presented in the mind. (2) Botb 
of them are absolutely real, ‘ out there’ in the world of facts.. Both 
these positions are faulty. We shall examine them in some detail 

(1) If all the judgments that we frame are absolutely mental in 
nature, to determine that they are so, lies beyond our powers, The 
definite assertion that they are merely ideal, implies the knowledge of 


` the contrast between the real and the ideal. But such knowledge is 


impossible, as all knowledge is confined to the ideal. As the distinction 
cannot be grasped, the proposition that the ‘ That ’ and the * What’ of 
judgment are both ideal, has no valid foundation. 

(2) The statement that both the subject and the predicate are 
real, does not recognise the problem of error. Error ts an ideal mis- 
construction of Reality. Itis positing as real what is notreal. Some 
thinkers who are eager to preserve the realistic account of judgments, 
explain error as the cognition of an unreal relation between real 


entities. But in so far as the erroneous judgment posits an unreal 


relation, it involves an ideal element. 
لب‎ Hence, we come to the conclusion that in every judgment there 
must be contact between Reality and an ideal element. , 

Now the question is to decide as to which, between the subject 
and the predicate, is real and which is ideal. 

The principle, whose application should solve the riddle, is that 
‘ that factor in judgment is ideal which stands for interference in error 
and gets sublated or supplemented in the correcting judgment.’ 

In the typical instance of erroneous cognition ‘ it isa snake.’ when 
the correcting judgment ‘ no, it is only a rope ' arises, we see that the 
subject“ it ' remains unchanged. It means that the subject is not mis- 
constructed in error and is not altered, supplemented or cancelled in 
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the correcting judgment. It is the aspect of ' What’ that.. stands 
contradicted and in which the correcting assertion makes a substitution.» 
{n principle, the ideal element in judgment is posited just to account, 
for error. Therefore the factor that is affected in. error is. ideal in 
nature. Hence the ideal content in judgment must be the predi- 
cate. 

c ` Thus we come to idealist definition of judgment as * the AN 
of an ideal content to a subject i in 0 Reality.’ It is to the judgment so 
defined that the attribute of Truth should belong. 

Next we have to analyse the meaning and discover the criterion 
of Truth. The plain and ultimately sound interpretation of the con- 
cept of Truth is that it is the perfect apprehension of Reality, the 
vision of things as they are, and the revelation of being as such. The 
problem of Truth comes down upon us with all its weight only when 
we take up the question of its criterion. The naive common-sense 
idea is that correspondence with facts is the test of Truth. But the 
fundamental difficulty as to how minds confined to their thoughts can. 
have access to facts independent of thoughts and compare thoughts 
and facts, stares usin the face. As pure reality uncontaminated by 
thought is beyond centres of thought, such centres can never observe 
the correspondence or its absence between their thoughts and the 
nature of Reality. Hence the correspondence criterion is starkly 
indefensible in theory and unworkable in practice. The pragmatic test 
of practical utility and insistence on the instrumental value of Truth,’ 
freed from the exuberant irrelevance of some of its advocates, boils 
down to the criterion of Truth as consistency in experience. It is also. 
vindication of a judgment on the strength of non-contradiction and 


harmony in experience. The theory of Truth asa distinct quality. of; , 


objective entities ignores the basic nature of Truth as pertaining to a 
mind engaged in understanding Reality. We cannot also regard as. 
the mark of Truth any specific quality possessed by all judgments as 
that position cannot resolve conflicts of thought. Nor can we resort. 
to the contention that the criterion of Truth is a quality .possessed by, 
true judgments as the whole position would bea cowardly retreat 
before the demand fur a criterion. On the whole the realistic defini- 
tion of truth is more mystical than what the idealist view has ever: 
been. ` ۱ 5 : 

Then the doctrine that the criterion of Truth is consistent: 
predication; remains to.be considered. Its strength lies in the.fact:fhat, 
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; i$ can be contradicted only on the assumption of its validity. If we 
deny the criterion on the ground that there are incoherent truths and 
coherent errors, we are denying it because of its failure to stand the 
teat of consistency. Consistency is not mere unon-contradiction as that 
can be due to the absence of the possibilities of contradiction. 
A judgment with that kind of non-contradiction can at best have only 
doubiful validity and never genuine Truth. Truth must include and 
triumph over the possible grounds of contradiction. Then coherence, 
considered as the test of Truth, means the confirmation of the predi- 
cation of a judgment, whose truth is in question, by a system or order 
of experience. It is positive intellectual harmony that a thought 
exhibits with a system of thoughts that invests it with the value of 
Truth. Harmony is not mere absence of collision but it is the vital 
bond of pervading unity. 

Now, in the light of the view of Judgment we 3 have ‘propounded 
and the view of Truth as harmonious predication, we have to enquire 
into the ontological implications of the possibility of Truth. 

Reality is ۰ subject of all judgments, So, Truth, as coherent 
judgment is a predication of Reality. It is no phenomenal arrange- 
ment with no roots in the factual world. Hence in examining the 


metaphysical basis of Truth we are not making a transcendental use. 


of empirical categories ‘The notion of Truth as harmonious predica- 
tion involves certain principles with regard to the character of the 
‘That ' of which it 18 ۰ 

- 1. The ‘ That ’ of a true proposition cannot be a bare particular. 
If it is a bare particular, if cannot enter, as it should, into a diversity 
of concurrent cognitive situations. An entire system of judgments 
‘or a whole order of experiences, which confirms the claim to truth of a 


particular proposition, must be about the subject of that proposition. 


itself. It must make entry into all such occasions of experience, if 
they should cohere in their affirmations about it. For a bare parti- 
cular, or an absolutely unique entity, such an entry is a complete 


impossibility. 


2. The subject of a brue. demek cannot be a finite existent. 


If. it .is a finite real, the area of relevant experience in which harmony 
is to be eliciated, is limited. The harmony of affirmations, in a limited 
area of experience cannot be Judged unequivocally to be the proof of 
the truth of any judgment. . There always remains, in that case, 


the ultimate possibility that the. harmony might have disappeared 


a 
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if the relevant system of experience was not so limited. The harmony 
in experience may indicate the restriction by which it is conditioned 


without revealing any truth. It is not impossible to believe that if. 


the category in question was not finite and therefore experience about 
if was not a finite system, the harmony now accomplished in it would 
have disappeared. Hence no finite intellectual | harmony can reveal 
genuine truth, as it is infested by an inhereut scepticism. Therefore 
the subject of a true Judgment cannot be a finite order of existence. 
We see that Reality, of which Truth is a consistent predication of 
ideal contents, cannot be a unique atom of being, a bare point, a 
perishing particular. It is also inconceivable that it can be a finite 
principle, leading to the final philosopbic theory that Reality is an 
aggregate of finite existents. We can neither be metaphysical atomists 
nor pluralists. The basic conditions of Truth itself repudiate such 
possibilities." Reality as the subject of Truth is infinite, all-inclusive 
and absolute. 

3. Such infinite Reality cannot be non-spiritual in its nature. 
If it 18 not a centre of experience, Truth cannot have it as its subject. 
Truth implies that certain ideal contents have objectivity. Otherwise 
there is no true judgment. Objectivity means that the ‘ideal contents 
whic: the mind posits as characterizing reality do characterize it 


exactly as the mind posits. Truth means an undistorted reproduction _ 


of Reality for a mind. Now the all-important issue is: How can a 
non-mental Reality possess a character exactly identical with that 
which is cognized by a mind ? How can the ideal content woven 
into the texture of a spiritual life, into a living consciousness, maintain 
absolnte self-identity in Reality outside 7 How can the predicate, 
which is an organic member of an integral intelligence, be there in 
existence divorced from its membership in that totality ? Does a 
part participating in the vital unity of a whole, determining it and 


determined by it, retain its identity absolutely when deprived of 


its living participation in the life of the whole ? The only logical 
answer is that Reality itself is a spirit and in true thinking our minds 
only re-think the thoughts of that spirit positing ideal contents exactly 
as posited by it. The alternatives to this position are that (1) judg- 
ment does not involve an ideal content, or (2) such contents do not 
objectively qualify Reality. The first alternative makes error un- 


both are ultimately self-contradictory standpoints, we are constrained, 
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', accountable and the second lands us in absolute agnosticism. As 
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by the nature of the situaticn, to look upon Absolute Reality, of which 
Truth is consistent predication, as a spirit. If there is no fatal flaw 
„in the course of our reasoning this conclusion is inevitable. If our 
theories of judgment and truth are not fundamentally defective, the 
‘view of ultimate Reality as Infinite Consciousness cannot be escaped 
without self-contradiction. 

So far, then, we have laboured to get glimpses of the metaphysical 
, grounds of the value of Truth. We may try a similar analysis with 
* regard to the value of Goodness. 


GOODNESS 


Goodness is an attribute of volition. An act of volition possesses 
this quality. if it aims at the realisation of ends that are worth realising, 
according to the determination of reason Virtue is rational willing. 
When our volition pursues a rationally conceived system- of ideals, 
we are realising the value of Goodness. 

The .essence of the moral value is that it involves an assertion 
of human personality against irrational tendencies and - automatic 
subsistence. The power of will and reason to take the reins over 
human life is definitely implied by morality. In so far as moral 
life implies the supremacy of reason over our course life it subscribes 
to the metaphysical commitments of intellectual life that we have 
so far analysed. In addition to that implication, can we draw out 
any presupposition as to the character of Reality, on which we can 
demonostrate morality to be ultimately based ? مس‎ 

1. Morality primarily postulates that human nature can be 
moralized. This is a tremendous assumption in view of the immense’ 
complexities of human psychology. That we can rationally control 
our lives, should be the cardinal faith of a moralist. Such possibility 
of self-determination in subordination fo our vision of values is what 
is meant by the principle of freedom. ۱ 

2. It further postulates that the organic instruments of our lives 
which condition our self-realization, modify the principle of freedom, 
if they are not conceived as the results of some previous exercise of 
freedom on our part. In other words, some form of the doctrine 
of karma is a necessity for an ethical view of life to supplement ae 
postulate of freedom. 

3. Morality, in the social situation, means the self-realization 
of individuals as the integral members of a social organism in such a 
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way that in the progress of each is implicated the necessity for the 
progress of all. It is the growing actualization of the general will, 
the progressive translation of the abiding self or the common self ` 
of society into the world of social facts. Such a notion of social 
morality implies that human nature is such that social harmony and 
common good are realizable by it. This again is a significant postulate 
of morality. | 

These are some of the major principles on which morality is 
based. If the cosmic process is diametrically at enmity with the moral 
process, these essential grounds of morality would be extrinsic to 
the nature of Reality and consequently morality becomes an illusion. 
Even then the world cannot be wholly a-moral, for, the relation 
between morality and these conditions can be expressed in the form 
of a hypothetical proposition and even the hypothetical judgment is 
ultimately predicated by Reality. 

If, on the contrary, the roots of moral life, freedom, karma and 
the social capability of man, are not annulled but contained in Reality 
as facts of existence, then the world can no longer be alien to morality. 
Goodness will then have an ‘ internal relation ' and intimate relevance 
to the universe. Wow can these conditions of moral life, which ara 
integrally related to a consciousness of moral values and which are 
the ratio essendi of goodness, while goodness is the ratio cognoscendi 
of these, be there in Reality, disconnected from the ethical process ? 
When it is in their nature to be related to a moral consciousness 
and an ethical struggle, it is definitely irrational to affirm their existence 
in Reality without conceding the implication that Reality is also 
a moral consciousness. Hither the world is the expression of 2 ۰ 
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universal al ethical : spirit, or the roots of morality do not exist in Reality 
as they are implied by morality and therefore the moral process is 
an absolute illusion. 

The grounds of the moral development of an individual, which 
can enter as necessary elements into that course of a spirit'a 
self-evolution, cannot have a cosmic status and objective being without 
the sublation of their fundamental nature itself, unless there be a 
‘cosmic envisagement ' of the ideal of such perfection. The selfs 
realization of a moral being is Impossible if it is not based on the 
teleology of the universe itself. This then is the conclusion of our 
argument; morality to be possible, requires that the world should be 
a ‘moral order,’ an order which is the expression and manifestation 
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of a univerral.efhical consciousness. If it were not so, it cannot 
possess factors which can function as necessary elements in the 
` moral process. The central principle of the argument is that the 
elements of a system of existence cannot exist in any other system 
except on the basis of an ultimate identity of structure. Such a 
conception of Reality as a ‘ moral order ' is the metaphysical pre-suppo- 
sition of the moral. value; ۱ 1 


BEAUTY 


The nature of Aesthetic value eludes clear definition and distinct 
analysis. Tt is certainly not due to the failure of philosophers to tackle 
the issue. The intrinsic difficulty of translating a rich and vivid 
experience into clear and distinct conceptual forms, prevents the 
success of rational investigation. If we bear in mind the inability of 
mystics to give intelligible expression to the concrete experiences they 
live through, the situation in the analysis of beauty can be easily 
grasped. The distance in these cases between the empirical and ۵ 
philosophical point of view is not easily covered. The seer of beauty 
has no keen urge to dissect and define his living visions and the analytic 
intellect of the student of aesthetics moves often in the void as he 
lacks fresh and concrete data in his own personal experience. Concep- 

; tion without perception is empty, though, in this case, perception 
1 without conception is not blind. ] l 


But a philosophy of values blunders into a grave error of omission, 
if it does not pursue its enquiry into the realm of beauty. We can 
consider the metaphysical basis of beauty after a preliminary statement 

` of the general conditions of aesthetic experience. 

1. We must recognise the first characteristic of beauty that 
Hegel emphasized. It must have a sensuous form.. We might have 
religious revelation without appeal to the sensory basis. We might 
dispense with the perceptible basis in any other type of experience. 
But as far as beauty is concerned the sensory form is a fundamental 
condition. 


. 9. The second essential feature of beauty is that it is not 
universal in its visitations. It does not become an object of contem- 
plation to all observers irrespective of their spiritual powers. lle 
sensuous form should be acted upon by the * shaping spirit of imagina- 
ə tion '.to reveal its treasures of delight. An experience of aesthetic 
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significance without an active exercise of ereative imagination by the 
observer is never a possibility. The mind must read the significance 
of things with constructive effort. It is the fairy touch of the artist's 
mind that moulds three sounds into not a fourth sound but a star. 
What a cloud can mean to a creative soul is what the Indian poet 
so richly portrayed. For a mind devoid of such aesthetic fecundity, 
there is no beauty on earth or in heaven. Only he ‘ who hath 
shall receive.' * 

(3) There is another abiding characteristic of all experience of 
beauty in nature, that is pregnant with implication for the present 
discussion. All the observers of beauty in nature feel the objective 
existence of beauty even apart from their experience. of it. ‘They 


believe that they do not create it but only re-create it to themselves. 


dti 


All their imagination is employed even in such re-creation as in the 
case of the contemplation of artistic beauty. The depth of such 
affirmation of the objectivity of beauty is in direct proportion to the 
intensity of aesthetic experience. The more one js within such 
experience, the more he posits its contents outside its subjective 
circle. 

Such an affirmation found its first magnificent expression in the 
Symposium of Plato. For him there is an absolute cosmic beauty, 
of which our experiences reveal only parts. A similar conception is 
elaborated in the Tatttiriya Upanishad, for which the central fact of 
the universe is Ananda, and we experience parts of it in our best and 


` most blessed moments. For Aristotle, poetic truth is higher than 


historic, truth. Beauty is more real than the reality of the sub- 
aesthetic level. For Hegel beauty heightens the reality of appearances 
and thus possesses indubitable objectivity. Wordsworth thinks of a 
* wise passiveness ' as the right mood to receive beauty. He thus 
implies its factual character. Coleridge speaks of beauty as the 
* Eternal Language ' in which ‘ God teaches Himself in all and all 
things jn Himself. Shelley speaks of the poet as creating ‘ forms 
more living than living men.' Browning in his Fra Lippo Lippi works 
out a sustained vindication of the cosmic significance of beauty: ‘And 
God made it all.’ Keats raises this ultimate question in the last 
line of his Ode to Nightingale: ‘ Fled is that music—do I wake or 
sleep?’ Is the day-to-day world of solid facts the reality?—or is the 
glorious vision of beauty the road to reality? Moved as he 
was by the logic of his all-absorbing love of the principle of beanty, 
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he set forth his basic conviction: ‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty.’ 
Such ' then has been the universal. affirmation of tbe aesthetic 
consciousness, 

‘Led as we are by these facts of the situation, we are obliged to 
recognize two determining principles: (1) Beauty is immanent in a 
creative imagination. (2) In human experience the objectivity of 
beauty, its existence beyond the creative contemplation of finite 
subjects, is asserted. " 

Neither of these guiding ideas can be rejected without violence 
to the demands of the.aesthetic spirit. Beauty ought to be beyond 
the subjective experience of finite observers and, by its very consti- 
tution, 15 is immanent in a creative mind. The inevitable infe سس‎ 
should be that there is a creative imagination at the very heart. oÍ E the 
universe which sustains all the glory and radiates all the sunshine 
that the beauty of our experience partially communicates to us in. oüF 
brief moments of rare insight. We can avoid this conclusion either 
by rejecting the objectivity of beauty or by denying the fact of the 
immanence of beauty in a creative consciousness. But both of them 
are consequences that conflict with the dictates of experience. Hence 
we have the affirmation of a cosmic spirit, in whose experience all the 
grandeur, all the beauty and all the sublimity that enrapture us, find 
an eternal habitation. The universe is to be conceived as a work of 
art, into which the creative soul of the cosmic artist is poured in 
incessant streams. 


> An endless- fountain of immortal drink, 
Pouring unto us from the heaven's brink.’ 


This is a brief and rough indication of the view of reality that the 
realization of Truth, Beauty and Goodness logically - presupposes. All 
, the three values involve tbe concept of the universe as a spiritual 

s < system. The main method of the argument employed tbroughout has 
been to show that certain essential elements involved in the process of 
the realization of these values, must exist in Reality independent of 
finite experiences. But these factors are by hypothesis ingredients of 
an order of spiritual existence. To separate them from such an order 
is to annihilate their nature. Therefore, to maintain them in the 
universe, independent of the individual subjects without violating the 
principal law of their being, we are obliged to think of Reality as a 
spiritual principle. This is the basis of ultimate values. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
METHODS OF TEACHING SCIENCE 
IN SCHOOLS* 
M. C. GHOSE, M.Sc. 


Lecturer, Calcutta University. 


NOR various reasons Science should be considered as one of the 
most important subjects of the school curriculum. It is generally 
pleaded that the teaching of Science in schools should be prized for 
its cultural, disciplmary and utilitarian values. But the strongest 
reason why it should get a respectable position in the school curri- 
culum is that the subject is highly interesting to the young mind. 
Interest, in fact, should be the guiding principle which would determine 
the subjects that are to be taught in schools. And interest, again, 
should be considered as the most important factor that would determine 
the nature of the organisation of instructional materials in schools. 

We live in an age of Science. There is, to-day, hardly any 
field which has not been influenced by it. Science has become, so to 
say, & force in the modern world for its utilitarian values. But it 
will be a mistake if we think that its contributions have been only 
in the field of our material prosperity. Even Philosophy which once 
fought so shy of Science has now been definitely influenced by it. 
Works of William James, Henri Bergson and Bertrand Russell amply 
justify this statement. Science is nota new thing; its history goes 
back to the very primitive stage of human existence. Throughout 
the ages, Science has in some form or other helped us in our march of 
progress. We now confidently believe that human progress that bas 
been made during the last 500 years is much greater than the progress 
achieved during the previous 50,000 years. And it 15 no exaggeration to 
say that the rapid progress of Science during the last few centuries has 
been mainly responsible for the bold strides in the progress of our 
` civilization. 

Though ‘Science is now taught in our schools we find from 
‘experience that it has utterly failed to develop the scientific outlook of 
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our children. ‘This can easily be seen from their general lack of 
initiative to utilize scientific knowledge. Our children feel helpless 
when they are expected to apply their knowledge of Science to any 
everyday, useful purpose. To be able to understand scientific truths 
and to be able to apply knowledge from those truths are two quite 
different things. Knowledge can never be a power unless it is made 
a part of our lives. Ifour children cannot utilize their knowledge it 
is because they cannot properly assimilate the instructional materials. 
This serious defect is due more to the faulty methods of approach and 
procedure in the teaching of Science in our schools than to anything 
else. Our conventional way of fixing a syllabus for a class is simply 
to include a portion of the subject. This is a bad beginning; an 
approach should always be through something in which the children 
themselves are interested. In teaching HEAT it is far better 
` to begin with the Thermoflask than to come directly to such 
items as conduction, convection, etc. And it is always possible to 
come over to actual items of teaching through some everyday object 
in which children are naturally interested. We are to consider the 
mental capacity of children at the time of approaching an item. 
Children, as a rule, take more interest in things around than 
they are actually supposed to, and as such there is another important 
thing in connection with this method of approach. A teacher of science 
should always select his topic from the actual environment of his 
children. Through such a topic he can naively guide them to the 
subject matter,so that he may be really effective in his teaching 
process. Now, environments are different in different localities. ۸۵ 
teacher in a big city like Calcutta or Lucknow will do well to teach 
HEAT through such a topic as the Steam-engine or like machinery 
but a teacher in a rural school has got to leave such things 
alone. Here the teacher may take up the case of an ordinary 
cooking vessel in action in connection with his teaching. In this 
case the cooking vessel will be found to be more real than items 
with which children have no real contact. This is a particular concrete 
case; but the principle can always be applied with advantage in 
teaching children. 
There are various well-known methods of teaching Science in 
schools. Some of these are evidently sound from the point of 
view of child Psychology. The general Herbartian steps are emi- 
nently suitable for teaching children. But as actual experimentations 
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are indispensable in the process of learning scientific subjects, other 
supplementary methods become necessary. The ingenious ‘‘ heuris- 
tic ° method can be said to have contributed much to the requirements 
of the methodology of teaching Science. But this method has its 
demerits as well ; it is slow and as such we cannot expect to cover a 
full syllabus mainly through this method. The ‘‘ concentric’’ method 
has got an advantage in allowing the teacher to treat the syllabus by 
covering the same ground, generally thrice, with a gradual increase of 
scope and instructional materials every time. At first only the general 
ideas covering the subject are dealt with, then more facts in addition 
to those already given are brought in, and, finally, the whole topic due 
to be taught is treated in the last stage. The ‘‘ topic’’ method is 
also very interesting. In this method a particular topic, and not a 
portion of the syllabus, is selected, and through this selected topic the 
required syllabus is covered in an indirect way. For example, if we 
select the topic SOIL we can bring in and can actually teach such 
widely different things as Compounds, Mixtures, Absorption, 
Saturation, Food for plants, Disintegration of rocks, and so on and so 
forth. Naturally everything will depend upon the power of imagina- 
tion, and the ability of the teacher to fit in different items of the 
syllabus to the selected topic. . 

As already mentioned these are all well-known methods of teach- 
ing Science in schoole. Most of these methods are sound. But the 
actual difficulty creeps in, not due to any defect of the methods but 
due to the unhappy selection of a particular method at a particular 
stage. Children develop through stages. There are several ‘‘ mile- 
stones " in their life-history. A child of three is virtually different 
in mentality and disposition from an adolescent, of 14 or 15. The 
‘scope of tbis article does not permit a full description of all the 
different stages of development ; it will be sufficient, however, if we 
are careful about them in our class-room methods. Obviously, 
none of the above methods, taken singly, can be successful with 
children of all ages. What is wanted is a combination of all ora 
few of the above methods, according to the need of the situation. 

It is not the knowledge of Science that is so important: it is the 
spirit that comes from such knowledge that counts most. True 
scientific spirit develops only when the knowledge of science is made 
a part of life itself. The teacher of Science should see, therefore, 
that a strong motivation is created in the class and that his students 
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find interest in what they are set to learn. It is for this reason that the 
teacher should take care of many other things which may seem to have 
little or no connection with the actual methods of teaching. Under 
this category comes the question of fitting the Laboratory neatly, 
not necessarily with costly appliances, and of dxcorating the class-room 
artistically with suitable charts, diagrams and pictures. An arrange- 
ment for running water for the Laboratory can be made by fixing a 
bucket full of water toa hook high on the wall and joining a rubber 
tubing to the bucket. If now a suitable adjustable hook is connected 
to the other end of the tube, good running water can be had whenever 
necessary. A little common sense may create many other useful 
appliances for our schools. Nor is that all. 11 proper freedom is 
allowed, children too will be found able to suggest and even 
actually arrange new contrivances necessary in the class for teaching 
Science. 

Our present-day teaching of Science in schools is introducing 
nothing but disconnected scraps of knowledge of Science into the minds 
of our children. The chief remedy lies in the correlation of subjects. 
Not only should there be a correlation of different science subjects 
but there should be a correlation of ‘other widely different subjects 
such as English, History, Geography, etc., with Science. There is 
another point which is also interesting in this connection. Studies 
of History of Science and biographies of eminent scientists will surely 
bring in a closer touch between the two groups of minds—the minds 
of the children and the minds of the scientists. Inclusion of History 
‘of Science and biographies of scientists in the subject of Science 
will obviously help our children in partly sharing the impersonal joys of 
inventors. i 

The chief aim of education is to develop the individuality of the 
child. The child learns and develops through active experience. 
Science affords ample opportunities for this development. But the 
teacher should be ever mindful of the psychological aspects of the 
methods of teaching Science. It is high time that the fact that the 
actual methods of teaching in schools are more important than instruc- 
tional materials, should be brought home more surely to the minds of 
our teacbers in schools than before. | 

We heat of various new methods of teaching Science in Europe 
and America. But we cannot profitably accept them in toto, 
for our schools in India. We are now beginning to feel that traditions 
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and social conditions have a strong influence upon all educational 
systems for children. Tt is, in fact, impossible to evolve new systems 
without taking into account the nature of the social structure of ‘a 
country. Indian conditions are different from those of Europe and 
America and as such we are to orient even the best and tried methods 
of other countries if we really mean to get full benefit from the 
teaching of Science in our schools. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN INDIA * 
K. K. MoOKERJEE, M.A., B.T., Drp.Sr. ENG. 


Lecturer in Education, Calcutta University 


۳ was growing in the west and was growing on quite 
well. But educationists there wanted it to grow more quickly, 
and grow into greater health. Hence they were intent on finding out 
something that would ensure to education a more vigorous growth— 
some food that would be to it a perennial source of nourishment and 
strength. And they found the training of teachers to be such a food. 
Education in the western countries had helped itself to plenty of this 
food, and had fattened on it, when early in the present century tbe 
rulers of India were awakened to the fact that it was time that India 
also should begin to have a Jittle of this food. 

But India was given the food very sparingly at the outset, and 
certainly it was a wise step. For, who will doubt the injudiciousness 
of stuffiing a child or even a man with an article of food which is quite 
new to him ? So when, at the start, the David Hare Training College 
and the Dacca Training College were established in Bengal, and the 
rest of India got just a few Training Colleges, people only admired 
the wisdom and reasonableness of Government. Because, India 
should be given time to get used to the new kind of food before she can 
be made to take it in plenty. 

We stand now removed, by thirty years or more, from the day 
when the first very definite step was taken to provide each province of 
India with one or two Teachers’ Training Colleges. Education in 
India has in the mean time got used to the training of teachers, and 
its appetite for the food has grown. But 0068 15 get such quantity of 
the food as its appetite demands ? No, it does not. In fact, India 
now gets scarcely more of the food than when it was first introduced 
here. So far as Bengal is concerned, her portion of the food practi- 
cally stands just where it was when she had the first taste of it. 

The effect of this may very easily be imagined. The proportion of 
trained teachers in most of the provinces is still hopelessly inadequate. 
. And, of these, Bengal has the miserable percentage of 15 to 20, and 
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her most neglected sisters are Bombay and Madras, with a percentage 
of about 25. 

So India has up to this time gained but little from the appearance 
of the food. We see here and there one or two satisfied consumers of 
it, but we find all around us numberless hungry aspirants toit. The 
hand which was once blessed by the people for its kindness in holding 
out to India the food that had given to education in Europe its health 
and vigour, is now being cursed for its extreme niggardliness with 
which if metes out the doles. 

These niggardly méasures, besides irritating the hunger of the 
members of the teaching profession, are tending to bring the food itself 
into disrepute among the public. We know that the average number 
of trained teachers per H. E. School is 1'9 in Bengal and 3'4 in 
Bombay, while most of the other provinces fare only a little better. 
What a course of training equips a teacher with, can therefore 
scarcely be employed by him in any scheme of his own for the 
advancement of his institution. For, it is absurd to expect that the 
institution will adopt his line of thinking, and partake of his character 
and tendencies, aud not of his untrained brethren who constitute more 
than 95 per cent. of its teaching staff. Moreover, the failure of one 
or two attempts at innovations in his school is enough to rob the 
teacher of his optimism, and what is worse, to force him into a state of 
cynic lethargy, in which it is quite possible for him to prove of less 
service than when he was an untrained man. The belief that trained 
teachers are sometimes worse than untrained ones, though a paradox on 
the face of it, is not without its significance inour country. Circum- 
stances have rather made it here an unfortunate truth, though it is not 
the trained but the inadequate provision for training that is responsible 
for this state of things. The good food, though impeccable in itself, 
is helplessly insufficient to leaven the diet on which education in India 
lives. Its dietary still consists overwhelmingly of unsubstantial ele- 
ments: it is yet pathetically deficient in its vitamin content; and 
hence its unremedied sickliness. 

The extreme apathy of the Government to the pay and prospects 
of teachers is indeed a factor, which, together with their parsimonious 
doling out of the commodity of training, has been responsible for the 
scanty good that the training of teachers has done to education in 
India. Teachers, after they have had their Degree or Diploma in 
Teaching, find themselves scarcely better off than when they were | 
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without it. And the disappointment cannot but prove too strong for 


their zeal in their profession. All the good that their training has done 
to them, is, they soon find, to have fortified them, to some extent, 
against the whims and caprices of the Managing Committee, and to 
have given them a better chance of success than untrained men in the 


` race for jobs. Training has therefore come to be sought rather as & 


‘stamp which would save the bearer of it at the time of the reduction of 


the staff, and make him unlikely to be overlooked when there is some 
increment of pay. What then is there to surprise us if the training 
of teachers in India has failed to achieve its object 9 

One more cause has contributed appreciably to this failure. It is 
the excessive stress on the technique of teaching that is demanded of 
the teacher while under training to the utter disregard of the artist in 
him. To think that teachérs are mere automatons—that a course of 
training is intended only to wind them up into mere machines of 
methods—has been one of the greatest injustices done to education in 
India. And the pity of it is that even men of education and authority 
are sometimes guilty of this injustice. They care not to give any 
thought to the main principle of education, and are duped by the belief 
that the only requisite of a good teacher is the rigid observance of the 
particular modes and methods stressed in Training Colleges. They 
forget that education to be effective must respect principles more than 
methods, and must give to the teacher a wider scope with regard to 


' the latter. Individuality must be regarded as ‘‘ the supreme educa- 


tional ideal.’’ To disregard it in the teacher, as in other factors in 
education, is the greatest disservice to education itself. ‘* We must 
stress. individuality in education, individuality of the pupil, of the 
teacher, of the school ... for, indeed, it is the key position of all. If 
this position is lost, all is lost." But teachers in India are scarcely 
encouraged to be individual; indeed they invite personal dangers as 
soon as they show the slightest deviation from an established 


. generality. Can then the poor teacher be blamed if, rather than lose 


his job, he surrenders his individuality, and rather.than ‘‘ value him- 
self as the inheritor of the gifts and surroundins that are focussed in 
him, and which it is his business to raise to their highest possible 
power,” he regards himself as the blind imitator of an outworm 


practice, and a dumb member of an organisation the ways and manners 
of which are fixed and set for ever, and which, in truth, is ‘‘ heavy as 


frost, and deep almost as life '' ? 


b 
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In dealing with the subject of the training of teacheyg in India 
one cannot fail to be struck by the lamentable fact that pitiably small 
. as the number of trained men is, the actual use made of their training ٠ 
is More pitiable still. Their training fails miserably .to make itself 
felt in the practice of education in the country, and to raise its 
standard. Whatthen is the good of maintaining the few training 
institutions that the country has ? Better have no training at all than 
having a useless and unprofitable training ! For, besides entailing loss 
of resources and energy, such training does something worse—it 
creates a disrespect.for the prospective consumer than his failure to 
procure the food. But are we then to do away with the training of 
teachers altogether ? No, we should not. And, indeed, we-cannot ; 
for, we have tasted the food, and come to know how good itis. We 
must not forego it, but do all we can to gat the good out of it. And, 
for this, the first thing necessary is to increase its production. We 
have to provide for greater and more extensive facilities for training. 
Tt has already been shown how the extreme dearth of trained teachers 
is defeating tbe purpose of training in India. Trained men must be 
the majority, and not the hopeless minority, of the teaching staff of an 
institution, if they are to employ the fruits of their training in the 
service of the country. Otherwise, these fruits, as already hinted, will 
be blasted by the cold breath of conservatism, and will never please the 
public palate. 

To get an adequate number of trained teachers for the secondary 
schools in India, we would require several times the existing number of 
Training Colleges. The opening of fresh Training Colleges has long 
been overdue, but Government are stil sleeping over the matter. 
Their lukewarm attitude is really to be regretted, since it has been ` 
frustrating the very object for which the training institutions are main- | 
tained by them. It is time, therefore, that they should rise equal to 
the occasion, and add appreciably to the number of Training Colleges 
without any further delay. 

A very noteworthy step towards the supply of trained teachers bas 
been taken by the University of Calcutta in opening Short Training 
courses. Though these courses usually extend over a period of three 
months only, they are immeasurably efficacious in providing our 
secondary schools with really trained men. The other Universities of 
India will do a great deal in solving the problem of the training of 
teachers if they follow the example of the Calcutta University with 
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necessaryeadaptations according to their own particular needs and 
resources. | 

A teacher's training, however long and elaborate, can never be. 
completed within a given time. The nine-month course in Training 
Colleges cannot complete his training, nor would it do so even if this 
nine-month course were extended to one of two years. A teacher is 
‘to train himself all his life ; the Training College does only initiate him 
into the task of self-training, and it is his duty to pursue this task all 
through his life. The Short Training courses of the University can 
initiate their students into the task of self-training just as well as the 
full-fledged Training Colleges would do; and the shortness of the 
period proves rather a more effective prelude to further study and 
research than longer courses which rather tend to create in the minds 
of students a false sense of completeness. Hence the opening of Short 
Training courses on the lines of those started by the Calcutta University 
should be increasingly resorted to for securing an increased supply of 
trained teachers. Of course, this will not obviate the necessity, nor 
should discourage the establishment, of fresh Training Colleges by 
Government, for most of the Universities suffer from lack of funds, 
and can scarcely afford to add to their establishment. Moreover, if 
Training Colleges exist side by side with Training Departments 
attached to Universities, each may learn something from the other, and 
thereby accelerate the growth of educational knowledge in the country. 

But the increasing demand for training calls for other devices than 
the above two. Time has come when 15 should engage the serious 
attention of Government and the Universities as to whether Training 
. Departments can be appended to the first-grade colleges under the 
University and specially to those situated in mofussil towns. It is 
quite probable that many such colleges will be found competent 
and suitable for the experiment—of course, with necessary help from 
Government and with co-operation from the Universities. 

The organisation of practice-teaching for a month or so for 
students of training departments in these colleges may present some 
difficulty. But it should be remembered that what counts for most in 
training is the principles of education and not methods. Methods can 
never be imbibed to any real advantage from others ; they are to be 
developed and perfected by the individuals themselves. A teacher 
may prot from demonstrations by others, but it is difficult to say 
whether he always profits from being made to conform fo certain 
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standard methods in tbe practice of teaching for a given period of time. 
It must not, however, be understood that his examiners insist on his 
conforming to these methods, but the thought of the examination is 
there, and the student can scarcely get rid of the notion that the best 
way to please the examiners is to show rigid. adherenee to those 
methods. They, therefore, surrender something which their examiners 
would rather insist on their retaining, i.e., individuality. Whether 
the institution of practice-teaching for students in training courses is 
an unmixed good for all is, therefore, a question deserving the serious 
consideration of educationists. 

Be that as it may. Let us, for the present, provide for practice- 
teaching wherever possible. Where circumstances will not permit 
such provision, let the students go without it, and be allowed to 
sit for the theoretical portion of the University examination. 
Those who will attain a certain distinction in that examination may 
quite reasonably be allowed to pass after an oral and practical test. 
Their distinctions will be a gnarantee that they have in them a useful 
type of individuality for the teaching profession—an individuality, 
which, with the knowledge of the principles of education gained by 
them, will develop for their use—a method which is just the one that 
can make them give their best to society. Those that fail to attain 
this distinction may be subjected to a course of practice-teaching in 
order to make sure that they also will prove useful members of the 
teaching profession. The elimination of practice-teaching, wherever 
permissible, will render the opening of training departments in 
colleges for general instruction a much easier thing, and will thus 
swell the number of the trained. 

It is an admitted fact that trained teachers are a greater necessity 
for primary schools than for secondary schools. The training depart- 
ments attached to colleges for general instruction may provide training 
courses for primary school teachers, provided, of course, none is admit- 
ted for such training who has not passed the Matriculation ezamina- 
tion. The. condition of instruction in primary schools is really 
deplorable, and most of the defects of secondary and higher education 
in India are traceable to it. So the time has come when those that 
have not passed the Matriculation examination should not ordinariiy 
be allowed to teach in primary schools. 

The satisfactory mcrease of the number of trained teachers, 
though the most important requisite for „making the training cf 
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teachers a profitable national institution, is not, however, the only 
requisite. As has already been hinted, the extreme apathy of Govern- 
ment to the teachers’ lot has to be shaken off. Otherwise, it is a 
sheer wastage to spend money and energy for the training of teachers 
here. For, a teacher whose training has brought him little or no 
material gain, loses much more in zeal and energy than he gains in 
knowledge ; and, therefore, he can never prove a better member of this 
profession after his training than before thal. 

The putting of undue fetters on the teacher by encouraging and 
even prescribing particular methods of teaching is, as we have seen, 
another potent factor in undoing the good to be derived from the 
training of teachers. It is time that we should be awakened to the 
truth that ‘‘ nothing good enters into the human world except in and 
through the free activities of individual men and women.” Let us 
train the teacher, but let us not train him to be merely a faithful 
demonstrator of certain methods. Let him be encouraged in his 
school to develop his own individuality as a teacher, and it is then 
that he will give his best to the world. He has been equipped with a 
knowledge of the vital parts of education ; let him utilize that know- 
ledge in nursing education, but let him nurse it in his own way. Who 
knows that he will not then be able to discover for his nurseling a food 
which will take the fancy of nurses of education all over the world ? 

This takes us to the consideration of one vital defect of the exist- 
ing system of training in India. It is the virtual absence 
of facilities for research in education. We have, as it were, reared 
a child, but denied him the opportunities for attaining greatness 
in life. And the child, therefore, is now of very indifferent help to us. 

It is highly necessary that there should be adequate facilities for 
educational research in the Training Colleges and in Universities, and 
that such distinctions as the Master's degrees in Education should be 
instituted. And teachers all over the country should be encouraged to 
strive for such distinctions. The deserving candidates should be 
freely given all possible opportunities for research, and the best men 
should be ungrudgingly picked up for the best jobs. Bright prospects 
will then smile before all enthusiastic members of the teaching profes- 
sion ; teachers will then learn to look ahead of them, to think and to 
dream, and we all know that dreamers are sometimes creators. One 
of the most tragic things for present-day India is that her teachers 
have been rendered totally incapabie of dreams. | 
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A NOTE ON RAGHUNATHJ! ANGRIA 


S. N. Sen, M.A., B.Lirr. (Oxon.) 
New Delhi 


HILE examining the Portuguese records at Goa in 1995 I came 

across three letters addressed to one Raghunathji Angria whom 

1 could not identify at the time. In my report on the historical 
records at Goa I made the following observations: 

‘“ We cannot conclude this section without making a reference 
to another Angria who bore the same name as the Lord of Colaba. 
We come across three letters addressed to him in the 11th volume 
of the Livros dos Reis Visinhos. He is differently called Raghuji and 
Raghunathji, but he is styled as ‘ Cabo da Armada de Aidar Aly Can’ 
or Captain of Haidar Ali’s fleet. Itis possible that a scion of the 
Angria family had entered Haidar’s service after the fall of Gheria. 
We know nothing however about Haidar Ali’s Captain Raghuji. It 
will be somewhat rash to identify him with the Lord of Colaba. 
For while the one is distinctly styled as Cabo da Armada de Aidar Aly, 
the other is always mentioned as Lord of Colaba probably to distin- 
guish him from his less exalted namesake. He might be closely 
related to Tulaji whose line became extinct according to the Patre 
Yadi account. It is needless to.say that Haidar would gladly welcome 
an Angria in his conntry and put him in charge of his fleet as the 
reputation of this family of seamen as intrepid naval leaders had 
spread all over the Deccan.’ l 

I referred to Raghunath again on pages 230-31 of my ‘ Military 
System of the Marathas,’ where I wrote: '' The last days of Tulaji 
were spent as a prisoner of the Peshwa. After his death his sons 
managed to reach Bombay, but all trace of them from that date 
is lost. The Portuguese papers mention a Raghunath Angria, who 
was a Captain in Hyder Ali’s fleet, but there is no evidence forth- 
coming of his relation to Tulaji.”’ 

Recently my attention has been drawn by my friend and pupil 
Dr. P. C. Gupta of the Calcutta University to a letter of ** Ragoonathji 
Angria ° preserved among the Bombay records which go a long way 
to prove that Raghunathji Angria of the Portuguese records might 
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after all be a son and heir of Tulaji Angria. The relevant portion of 
the letter rans as follows: 

T sve da Toolaji Angria my father was in possession of Gheria 
and the coast and forts in the Concon situated between that place 
and Bombay which is now in possession of the Mahrattas. I, who 
am the lineal descendant of Toolajee Angria, am now in the greatest 
distress. The English have always endeavoured to root out their 
enemies and have extended their protection to those who chose to 
live peaceably under their government. The Mahrattas of themselves 
never would have conquered and taken our forts and stronghold in the 
Concon, had they not been assisted by the English whose ships of 
war and ships came to their aid. The country was afterwards given 
up by the English to the Mahrattas, since which I have been a wander- 
ing and in distress and have written this to intimate to you, that it 
is my wish to place myself under the protection of his Brittanic 
Masters flag and should any difference take place between the English 
Company and Poona Government I will then join the former and 
will procure a large force to assist........."' 

The letter was dated 3rd August, 1800 and the identity of 
name and proximity of time naturally lead us to conclude that the 
writer was no other than our old friend Raghunath of the Portuguese 
records. We know that after Tulaji’s death his sons managed to 
reach Bombay. Obviously one of them travelled south and found 
employment in Haidar Ali’s fleet. In 1800 he addressed the letter, 
quoted above, to the Government of Bombay and tried to revive his 
claim to his father’s fief. Although we know nothing more about him, 
scraps of information thus collected may throw fresh light on the 
later history of the house of Angria. 
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MR. PRINCIPAL, MR. PRESIDENT, LADIES, GENTLEMEN AN» STUDENTS 
OF THE CITY COLLEGE Commerce SOCIETY : 


T gives me great pleasure indeed to come this evening to this 
institution of yours on the occasion of the inaugural function of 
the City College Commerce Society; and believe me, I express my 
feelings in no terms of usual convention, but from the depth of my 
heart when I say that I cordially welcome this movement, this in- 
auguration and start of a Commerce Society. I do not claim to be an 
educationist in that sense of the term in which scholars are known, 
nor do ۲ claim that knowledge which is possessed by the leading men 
and women of the country ; but being in contact for many years past 
with the various phases of human life in its diverse aspects, I am often 
tempted to ponder within myself as to ‘what we are really striving 
after and what our ultimate goal is in the many lines of progress 
which we have made within the last few years. It is perfectly well- 
known to you that there was a time when the University of Calcutta 
was a mere examining body. In the train of its development and in 
the wake of progress that if made came multiple forms of post-graduate 
activities. All round the country there was, in the mean time, pulsa- 
tion of a new life, and new movements sprung up everywhere giving 
dynamic energies to all in the country ; and I feel that people then 
began to realize that it was not merely academic degrees but technical © 
training that would bring a solution of the various problems of our 
country. Technical, professional, commercial and industrial fields are 
to be explored within the form and framework of the University. 
The Commerce Department and Commerce degrees have been in- 
augurated for many years past. Facilities for Technical degrees and 
diplomas are also available in the country. It is time that we 
should take stock of what has been the net gain to the country 
and consider what modifications are necessary. in our methods of 
approach and in our activities so that these various departments 
of human life may be attuned to the national requirements of this 

country. 
* Delivered by the Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Azizul Huque, C.I.E., Vice-Chancellor, 


Calcutta University, at the inaugural meeting of the City College Commerce Society, on the 
17th February, 1940, Sis 
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Somehow or other there are many things which bring within me 
feelings of restraint, and I am not able to say the things which I feel 
. within myself, but this much I would certainly say that it is time 
for the people to find out that it is not merely by the attainment of 
degrees that the progress of a country can at all be made; and that - 
progress can only be secured by training up better types of students 
who, along with the attainment of academie degrees, will do something 
more in the matter of gathering knowledge which will enable them 
to face the realities of their business life. If you look around you, 
you will find in the city of Calcutta how greatly we are dependent 
upon other sources for our very existence. If we look around the 
province, the same feature will strike us. If you look around the 
country, the same factors would be found to be in operation. 
Coramerce, trade and industry are so interconnected with one another 
that it is very difficult to find out the influence of the one on the other 
in a definite and determinate quantity ; but this much is certain that 
they are so interconnected that the success of the one depends upon the 
achievements of the other. We cannot have real commerce for a 
country unless there is development of trade and industry, and it is, 
therefore, necessary that the education that has been termed ‘‘ Com- 
mercial ’’ should bring along with it a realisation of the varying econo- 
mic factors that have been in operation in this province. 
T am saying this not merely because of the needs of the country, 
but because of your individual necessity. Most of us are familiar 
. With tha fact that after gettiag the highest academic degrees in 
Commerce, we do not know what to do with ourselves in after-life. 
This is so because the absorption of the best academic talents: of a 
` province can only be dependent upon a network of commercial, trading 
and industrial concerns in the province. I have made no secret of the 
fact that, even though the number of students that take the Commerce 
degree is much more than are actually absorbed, yet considering 
the province as a whole the number of passes is not such that we 
need not be ashamed of or embarrassed in any way. If a few thou- 
sands pass in a province like Bengal with a population over 50 millions 
and if all the economie factors were in operation, it would be quite vasy 
ior the Commerce Graduates to be absorbed in the various occupations 
of the country. You cannot remain content with others coming in 
with Capital, enterprise and leadership and condemning us to the life of 
; mere clerks, as is often the fate of even the most brilliant graduates. 


¢ 
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I have often been puzzled with certain economic problems. 
Bengal is the province which started the National Movement in India 
before any other province thought of it. There was a time when’ 
Bengal took to Swadeshi goods in such a mass manner that it was very 
difficult in the mofussil markets to get foreign commodities. Yet has 
anyone studied the reason why iu spite of this upheaval of mass 
feelings and in spite of these mass movements and awakening of 
national consciousness—so far as the national feelings, patriotism and 
sentiment of the Bengalees are concerned with regard to the active 
development of trade and industry within the last few years—they have 
been exactly in the same condition as they were a few decades ago. 

A very recent fact may have come to your notice. I am not 
giving the facts and figures in details to you; I believe itis the 
function of your Commerce Society to find them out. But you remem- 
ber that within the last few years the policy of restriction of crops 
` came into operation in Bengal. Jute was so much produced in this 
province that it was found necessary to raise the price of Jute by 
restricting production ; but along with it came the problem as to what 
was to be done with that quantity of land which would be thrown out 
of jute cultivation. lt was found possible to divert it to the cultiva- 
tion of sugarcane. Propaganda went on all over Bengal for the 
production of sugarcane. Within the last six or seven years a very 
large number of sugar factories have come into existence in Bengal. 
I ask the Commerce Society to find out how many of these concerns 
have been started by Bengalee Capital and Bengalee Talents. That 
feature is not merely prevalent in the sugar industry alone. Take the 
case of che district of Rangpur, from where we export probably crores 
of rupees worth of tobacco leaves to the various parts of India and 
abroad. Now, will anybody be able to tell me the name of any cigar 
or cigarette factory which has been started either at Rangpur or at 
Calcutta or 1n the province ? 

I believe 15 ought to be the duty of every Society which is connect- 
ed with the study of Economics and the study of Commerce to find out 
the nature of the economie needs of the province and the extent to 
which they are supplied from within the province and the country. 
Most of you must have had opportunities, at some time or other, of 
visiting the various markets in Calcutta. I myself have the habit 
of frequenting the markets for getting the best things at the cheapest 
price possible. If you have your eyes open, you will find out even. 
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to-day how many of the commodities in the various markets of Calcutta 
are brought from outside. Will anybody tell me whether there has been 
' any attempt to study this fact either in the Department of Economies 
or in the Department of Commerce ? That cannot be done within the 
framework of the University curriculum, nor can the University 
‘possibly prescribe 15 ; but is not a certain duty cast upon all educa- 
tional mstitutions to equip their students with that knowledge which 
is necessary for making them successful in after-life? If to-day you 
go out, you will find that in many towns ordinary, things like lemon, 
fruits, eggs, poultry and other commodities, which can easily be reared 
and produced in this province, are brought from outside. I am not for 
the time being saying that it will be the concern of the Commerce 
Society to start these things. But I want you to realise the facts and 
‘to find out the nature of the problems that confront us, and then, when 
you go out into the world, you will find it easier to tackle the specific 
problems of your business life. Probably there might be barely half 
a dozen who might think of doing something in that line, but the 
knowledge of actual market conditions is necessary and that knowledge 
can only be supplied by a Society like that which you have inaugurated 
this evening. 

Speaking of tue province of Bengal, what do you find but the 
astounding fact that we have to depend for nearly the entire textile 
industry upon the western presidency ? Bengal has to buy for 
internal consumption a very large amount of sugar. Now we have 
to get it from outside the province and possibly outside the country; 
and yet an economist will tell us that the soil of Bengal is quite 
suitable for the production of sugarcane, and that just about a century 
ago probably millions and millions of rupees worth of sugar used to 
be exported from our province. All that you have done so far is to 
have a complaint against British Imperialism that it has mercilessly 
exploited this country. I do not for a moment stand in the way 
of anyone who wants to entertain that idea, but my complaint is 
that along with it there should have been that real feeling—the urge 
of developing industries. We have national feeling in ourselves, but 
with a view to translating that into action we must develop industry 
and: commerce and explore and exploit the other economic resources 
of the province. 

I do not want to say much. I believe that there is nothing in the 
_ Bengalee character which stands in the way of a young man’s doing his 
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best. I know hundreds of young men who are able to do their best 
if opportunities are afforded to them. Unfortunately, these opportuni- 
ties are not brought before them and these young men waste the best 
part of their life after getting the highest academic qualifications of 
the University instead of being most useful citizens, and are often- 
times branded as economic misfits; and with an easy conscience people 
often like to lay the blame altogether on the University and the edu- 
cational institutions. I am quite prepared to take the blame on myself 
on behalf of the University and on behalf of the educational institu- 
tions, but I want to point out that it is not the University alone that 
can solve the problem. The University cannot start factories, the 
University cannot supply capital. It is the persons who are the natural 
leaders of the public upon whom falls that responsibility. 

Thai is exactly the situation to-day. But if to-day I am to tell 
you what your duty is forthe time being, it isto study these facts. 
I wish there was a market survey of Calcutta by the students of the 
Economics and Commerce Departments, and I believe that the acqui- 
sition of that knowledge would be of immense help to them in afier- 
. life. Often Iam told that the general knowledge of the average 
student is meagre and poor, and the reason why itis so is because the 
student has no opportunity to come into contact with the realities of 
life. All he does is probably to come into contact with some Town Hall 
and Sraddhananda Park speeches ; but beyond that the hard realities 
of life are not studied by him. I believe the time has come for all 
educational institutions to realise tbis. It will be of no use to boast of 
thousands of students being Graduates and Masters of Arts and Science 
from the different colleges in Bengal. I believe the time has came 
now for every educational institution and every student to realise that. 
Along with the University the duty of formulating the future career of 
the students rests entirely upon the educational institutions and the 
best way in which that can be done is in a Society like this, to take 
the problems for discussion, to conduct enquiries, to explore and to 
investigate and, if necessary, to have from time to time debates. I 
have not said this ii a spirit of complaint, I have not said this ina 
spirit of any feeling against any institution, I bave said this because I 
genuinely feel that to-day the educational institutions of Bengal that 
have made Bengal what it is are to reshape their educational policy and 
activities. That is what I have got to tell, and, if I have come hare 
this evening, it is because I desired to leave this feeling with you that 
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this is a task which is as much important as the academic work which 
you are taking up ; only, you have to make it successful in the proper 
manner without taking it merely as a by-work. 
There is another reason why in Calcutta this is. a great 
‘necessity. Mr. Principal, we are now faced with the problem of 
Calcutta being filled up with students from different parts of Bengal 
and a college with 3,000, 4,000 or 5,000 students is not a rare commo- 
dity to-day. I do not complain for the time being of that. I have 
my problems to deal with in other places. But supposing you have 
got 3,000 students and if you are to deliver lectures and get. them: 
passed in the examination, that supreme element in education, viz., the 
personal contact between the professor and the student and between 
one student and another is completely lost unless some kind of social 
contact is introduced. After all, these young men are to go out into 
the world and it at this stage they do not know how to organize, how 
to study human character, and how to find out the real feelings of 
human beings, they will have to find it out later at a bitter cost. And 
itis for this reason that I have come here this evening and will come 
again, if necessary. 
lt is really a matter of great pleasure that City College has 
started this institution which might be. of a very important factor in 
equipping the student with those facts which are absolutely necessary, 
even though he may be the best of students from the University point 
of view. I hope you will kindly realize that I have said this with a 
full sense of responsibility, because I believe that while the University 
is to control the general policy in the shaping of the future of the men . 
and the women of this country, 15 must in the long run depend upon 
educational institutions for the manner in which the students are to be 
trained up in an atmosphere which will lead to the best development 
of the country as a whole. 
I thank you for asking me to come this evening to preside over 
this inaugural meeting, and it is with very great pleasure that I 
declare this Society open. | 
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[A monthly record of News and Views relating to Cultural and Academic Institutions, 
Events and Movements in India and Abroad.] 


Military College in Sind 


A scheme for establishing a milit ary college in Sind at a cost of rupees 
ten lakhs was considered by the sub- committee appointed for raising funds. 
It is proposed to open physical training classes at Sukkur to be named 
after P. Kunwar Ham who was shot dead during November last at a 


railway station. The committee will por issue an appeal to raise funds 
for the above. 


The Visvabharati_ 


Mr. Gandhi has replied to the letter which Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
handed to him as he (Mr. Gandhi) left Santiniketan 1855 month. 

‘The touching note put into my hands has gone straight to my heart,” 
says Mr. Gandhi. ‘‘Of course the Visvabharati is a national institution. 
It is undoubtedly also international. You may depend upon my doing 
al I can in the common endeavour to assure its permanence. Though 
1 have always regarded Santiniketan as my second home, this visit brought 
me nearer to it than ever before.” 


A. I, Oriental Conference 


The 10th Session of the All-India Oriental Conference was held at 
Tirupati (Venkatesvara) in Madras during the Easter Holidays. Dr. S. K. 
Chatterjee, Dr. Sukumar Sen. Dr, Dineschandra Sarkar, Dr. Narayan- 


chandra Banerjee and Mr. Krishnapada Mitra joined the Conference from . 
the Calcutta University. 


Vidyasagar Smriti Mandir 


To perpetuate the memory of the late Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
'* Vidyasagar Smriti Mandir ” has been founded in the village Birsingha in 
the district of Midnapur, the birthplace of the great savant. Sj. Ramananda 


Chatterjee inaugurated the opening ceremony of the * Mandir' on Sunday, 
17th Mareh, at 2-30 P.M. 


Mass Literacy Stall in the Congress Exhibition 


‘The Provincial Muss Literacy Committee, Patna, put up in the 
Congress Exhibition a show of the work in the literacy campaign in the v 
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province. Hixhibits and charts, samples of handwriting of adults made 
literate and photos of literacy centres at work were there. The result of 
the examination of the adults conducted by Mr. A. A. Kazimi, Inspector 
of Schools, Chota Nagpur Division, Ranchi, was also among the exhibits. 


The exhibition was due to the endeavours of Babu Jaigovind Prasad, 
Sub-Inspector of Schools at Ramgarh, and the credit goes to him for its 
success. He was in charge of the stall also. 

This stall was unique of its kind. It drove away the doubts of 
many about the campaign. It proved that such a campaign is feasible, 
practicable and workable, provided it be properly organised and the man 
in charge be left free to carry on the movement. 


Death of Lagerloeff 


The death has occurred of Selma Lagerloeff, the first woman to be 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature. 


Selma  Lagerloeff was born on November 20th, 1858, on the 
Marbaka estate in the parish of Ostra Emtervik, in Varmland. She came 
of a family of pastors, members of which had for three centuries been 
working in Varmland for the spiritual welfare of the population. At 
Stockholm Selma attended first a girls’ ‘‘ lyceum ” and later a teachers’ 
seminary, after which, for ten years, she held a teacher’s appointment 
at Landscrona. At an early age she first felt the urge to write, and 
produced some smaller poems, mainly sonnets. Her poetic fancy was 
most strongly attracted by the ''saga " of Gosta Berling, a °“ forgotten 
fragment of Swedish country life," intimately connected with her 
own homelands; fantastie scenes of this tale occupied her imagination. 
In 1889 and 1890 she worked out individual chapters and later sent them 
as '' Ur Gosta Berlings saga ” to the periodical ‘‘ Idun,” which had offered 
a prize for &.shorb story. 


She won the prize, which acted as an incentive to her to follow her 
literary bent. “Gosta Berling °” was completed, appearing in Swedish 
in 1891 and in Danish in the following year. It was followed in 1894 by 
a volume of short stories, ‘‘ Osynliga lankar ** (‘‘ Invisible Bonds ’’) and the 
authoress was accorded encouraging support by King Oscar and, in the 
form of a scholarship, by the Swedish Academy. Relieved of the necessity 
to teach, she first undertook a journey through Italy, for the purpose of 
study, in 1895-96. 


The novel '' Antikrists mirakler,’’ compiled as the fruit of her Italian 
journey was published in 1897. It revealed that religious mysticism which 
came forth so pronouncedly in the following ‘‘ Legends of Christ," dealing 
at the same time with the problem of the religious sects so prominently 
active in Sweden. She visited the Swedish farmers in their new Palestinian 
home in 1900: the following year saw the appearance of the first volume 
(“In Dalarne ’) of her great peasant epos *' Jerusalem,” depicting the events 
up to the time of emigration (from Dalarne to Palestine). This was followed 
in 1902 by the second volume ‘‘Inthe Holy Lan1." The '' Kristuslegender ” 
appeared in 1904. She produced her great epic narrative '' Liliecronas 
Hem "' in 1911 and after that ‘‘ Herr Arnes Penningar,’’ ‘‘ Herrgardssagen ” 
and ‘‘ The Carter of Death ” (all in 1912) and ‘‘ Homesick Jan" (1914). Her 
works: “Nils Holgerssons underbara resa genom Sverige " (1906-07), 
“ "The General's Ring," ‘‘ Charlotte Lofvenskold (both in 1925). 
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Selma Legerloeff’s writings appeared in a collected form in twelve 
volumes as ''Samlade Berattelser '" as from م1911‎ They have been tran- 
slated into all civilised languages, and have carried the fame of the authoress, 
far beyond the Swedish frontiers. Her growing popularity brought her 
an increasing number of distinctions. The literary societies of Sweden 
and Finland were the first to elect her their honorary member ; in 1907 the 
University of Uppsala conferred upon her the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
in the following year her fiftieth birthday was celebrated throughout Sweden 
like a national holiday and again one year later she was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for literature by the Swedish Academy, of which body she finally 
became a member in 1914, the first woman on whom this honour was 


conferred.” 
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DEGREES IN SOCIAL EYOLUTION 


In Gaston Buthoul's analysis the varieties of human society are not 
as different from one another as the animal species. He accepts the 
position of Comte as established in Cours de Philosophie Positive (1880) 
where it is maintained that the differences between diverse societies are 
those of degree in evolution and not tbose of kind. Comte's thesis was 
challenged by Durkheim in Les Régles de la Methode Sociologique (1895). 
According to Durkheim social development lo:es the ideal and simplicis 
unity attributed to it. It is to be described rather as a multitude of frag- 
ments, which, because they differ specifically from one another, should 
not be brought together in a continuous manner. Bouthoul believes that 
the most recent experience is in favour of Comte rather than of Durkheim. 
On the strength of data furnished by Maunier in Sociologie Coloniale 
Bouthoul argues that the tendency to imitation and borrowing has been 
stronger than that of pursuing an evolution sui generis. The sociology of 
Durkheim is as erroneous in regard to this as to several other items. For, 
it is incontestable that during the last fifty years the most recent features 
of occidental civilization have been adopted en masse by peoples up till 
now primitive or far removed from it as much on account of racial as of 
historical and geographical considerations. 


“ Le Role du Raisonnement par Analogie dans les Science Sociales " in 
Revue Internationale de Sociologie (Paris), September-December, 1989. 


Benoy KUMAR SARKAR 


IDEOLOGY vs. EMPIRICISM IN POLITICS 


Writing on ''Introduetion à la Politique Expérimentale " in the 
Revue Internationale de Sociologie (Paris) for September-December, 1989, 
Professor André Joussain says in part as follows: 


The progress of democratie ideas demands on the part of the 
people no guarantee of knowledge and competence but entrusts them to 
the blind choice of the masses. It is the law of the majority they 
follow. The consequence is to assure the preponderance of the less 
instructed over the more instructed and of the mediocre over the 
persons of value. The masses are moved by simple sentiments and 
controlled by short ideas. The regime of ideologies (as contrasted with 
*' experimental politics ’’ or political science) has power over them. Ib is 
not for the masses to take interest in the methodical examination of 
questions, the slow maturation of plans, the weighing of advantages and 
inconveniences such as may arise out of a measure accepted or a law 
enacted, Every reflection is an individual function whereas unanimity 


belongs only to the agreement with an idea broached ora measure 
proposed. 
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The predominance of '' ideologies,’’ howsoever perilous it be, is but a 
necessary transition. -In the earlier phases of political history the Buro- 
pean peoples functioned according to routine or custom and instinct. That 
was the regime of empiricism. The second phase is that of ideology. 
Under this system the peoples are alleged to be making their institutions 
according to an abstract reason and rationalized will. This stage is but a 
preparation for the third, that of politique expérimentale. In tbis regime 
the problem consists in determining scientifically the institutions the most 
adapted to a people or to a given condition of civilization. 

The transition to experimental politics is attended with cerises. The 
increasing complexity of social and political questions offers multi- 
plicity of alternatives. Chances are offered as much to the individual 
initiatives of statesmen as to the blind sentiments of the masses, 
But since routine, custom and instinct are no longer the directing forces the 
musses while making their choice and enjoying liberty of action tend to make 
a false choice. The risks of error multiply and some of these errors take the 
form of choosing sn ideology. 

All social life implies at bottom a mystical faith in the benefit ren- 
dered by the established order, Every political condition is likewise based 
on a mystical faith, e.g., in the divine right of kings, the sovereignty of 
the people, the political-science of the leaders, the virtue of the institutions 
in existence, etc. This position has been verified by the recent revolutions, 
for instance, the mysticism of the Roman greatness in Fascist Italy, of the 
race in Nazi Germany, and of the proletariat and five-year plan in Soviet 
Russia. No mysticism, no soviety. 

As soon as mysticism is replaced by ideology the world witnesses the 
emergence of anarchie intellectuelle. This condition of intellectual anarchy 
can be removed by a system of national education which teaches a person, 
using the words of Guizot in Démocratie en France, not to voir ce qu'on 
désire et non qui est (see what is desired and not what is) because 
by getting used to see only what is people learn also to wish what may 
be (à ne voir que ce qui eston apprend aussi à ne vouloir que ce qui se 
peut). 


Benoy KUMAR SARKAR 


“ GREATER INDIA " IN INDONESIA 


According to Mr. O. C Gangoly, art-historian and art-critic, lecturing 
on Indonesian culture at the Ramkrishna Mission Institute of Culture 
(Calcutta), the general publie has very vague ideas about the problems 
of the لاه‎ es. and the data, the materials and the significance of 
the documents available in the Indian '' Colonies ’’ relating to the history of 
Indian culture across the Bay of Bengal. According to the interpretation 
put by European scholars—in analysing and appraising the quality and 
character of Indonesian culture, itis the product and expression of the 
native aboriginal and  non-Áryan genius in civilization under the 
‘© influences '' of culture-—-which intruded into Malaya, Cambodia, Java 
and Sumatra about the early centuries of the Christian era. The prit cipal 
basis of this view is provided by the original and supremely refin:d character 
of the architectural and sculptural monuments in Greater India—which 
far outshine their prototypes in the main continent. They are also 
characterized by certain local features and motifs—whieh give to these 
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oversea monuments and plastic products, sometimes a wholly different 
and divergent physiognomy. This phenomenon of certain flagrant ori- 
ginal and novel features of Indonesian culture—analogous to, yet different 
from original Indian prototypes—is explained by a theory of European 
specialists on these subjects to the effect that they are the product of a 
native Malaya-Polynesian genius acting under the ‘‘ influences ’’’ of Indian 
cultural forms and that the great masterpieces of Java and Cambodia in 
architecture, sculpture and the various forms of applied art are is the ex- 
pressions of a very happy fusion of the Indian and Indonesian mind—which 
cannot be designated as wholly Indian, but can only be characterized as 
'! Indo-Khmer,’’ ‘‘ Indo-Javanese,’’ or ‘f Indo-Chinese.’’ 


The opponents of this view, which has excited keen controversy amongst 
Indian scholars, attack this interpretation by pointing out the utter lack of 
any material evidence of the quality and character of the local, native, or 
indigenous expression of the aboriginal art before the introduction of 
Indian ideas and ideals and the forms and canons of architectural and 
sculptural arts from India proper, and, the fact that the local and indigenous 
forms and mot:fs do not come into view—-until after the decadence or the 
ebbing away of Indian culture—which had thoroughly overrun and super- 
ceded the native genius—if it at all existed at the time of the 
Indian immigration. According to Indian views—the so-called Colonial 
culture in various tracts in Greater India is a part, and, an essential 
part of the context of Indian culture, and even in ancient times 
the territories beyond the Indian Ocean were regarded by the in- 
habitants of the Indian continent as integral parts of Indian culture- 
area, nob mere  ''Colonies'" of provincial, local, Indianized, or 
Indianesque culture. In fact they were the very limbs of India expanding 
itself beyond the seas with all the characteristics and essential qualities of 
Indian life and culture, growing and sustaining itself in new environments. 
The immigrants from Continental India who flowed into Indonesia and 
Indo-China in large bodies and units, “ en masse,” were in vital touch with 
the original sources of their culture and assiduously kept up the level of 
Indian culture in these so-called colonies at a high pitch of excellence and 
in some phases (¢.g., in the plastic arts) outshone the achievements at their 
original birth-plaee. The *'' Colonists " did not look upon these distant 
centres across the seas as mere inferior reflexions of Indian culture— 
derived second-hand from continental sources, but, in many instances, as 


‘independens seats and sources, as they developed the overseas centres into 


the most important limbs and significant centres of the best phases of 
Indian civilization That some of the cities in the colonies were specialized 
centres of some phases of Indian culture of greater importance than the 
conitnental centres, may be illustrated from the fact that Atisa (Dipankara 
Srijnana), the greatest Buddhist Patriarch, had to reside in Suvarna-dvipa 
(Sumatra), then the headquarters of Mahayana Buddhism, in order to 
master the teachings of Acharyya Dharmmakirti, the High Priest of 
Suvarna-dvrpa, at that time, the highest authority on the doctrines of the 
Mahayana. 


In corroboration of this view Mr. Gangoly cited several texts from the 
Puranas which proved that the nine overseas tracts of Greater India were 
regarded in the early Sagas as integral parts of Bharatavarsa and an equal 
sanctity attached to the component parts of Island-India, as strongholds 
of national Indian culture—where Indians lived, fought, traded and 
performed religious duties (Yajnas, Tapas, etc.) and they were looked upon 


_ es suitable areas for their cultural activity (Karmabhumi) on an equal 
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fooling with any part of India Proper (Jambudvipa). Mr. Gengoly sub- 
stantiated this view by avery significant passage in the Vamana Purana 
which asserts that ' the nine islands {nine tracts of Greater India) have, 
been sanctified by the performance of sacrifices, by warfares, by trades and 
diverse other cultural activities ('* Ijya-Yuddha-Vanijyadyaih-karmabhih 
kritapavanah "). The point established is that the intervening seas did not 
prevent the distant territorities in Island-India from being actually placed 
on the map of Indian culture. 

Put into modern parlance, the canon of sanctity laid down in the 
Vamana Purana would mean that, wherever the Indians have lived, wherever 
they have fought their heroic battles, wherever they have rendered their 
homage to the Divinity through sacrificial rites—there they have built up 
a New India. That is India, where Indians have lived and developed 
Indian culture! This is, in short. the principle of Indian colonization. 


Mr. Gangoly cited another corroboration of this view from the evidences 
of Arab geographers of the 10th century and as further proof cited a 
remarkable passage from the text of a newly discovered drama, the 
Kaumudi-Mahotsava (attributed to Vijika, a lady dramatist of the 7th 
century) which describes a Rake’s progress, through the six famous cities of 
ancient India, in search of a gay life—an itinerary which includes the 
Katha-nagara (in far-off Malaya), the ‘‘ home of all felicities ’’—mentioned 
ic the same breath with five other continental cities, famous in con- 
temporary social life and social history. 

On the basis of the new evidences brought forth by Mr. Gangoly, 
he claimed that the theory of a group of scholars of the so-called '' Indian 
Influences '' in Greater India demands 2 serious modification. It is not a 
question of ‘‘ influences," he pleaded, itis a question of wholesale trans- 
portation of the peculiar features and phases of Indian culture, bag and 
baggage, in all its characteristic elements, with all its social and religious 
polities, its trade-guilds and industrial systems, its canons of architecture 
and sculpture. Indian culture in Indonesia is, in fact, a substantial and 
integral part of the original context of Indian civilization—developed in new, 
congenial, and luxurious environments. 


Benoy KuMAR SARKAR 


THE AGRICULTURAL AND MARKETING POLICIES OF HOLLAND 


The Netherlands have continued to move away from ‘the principles of 
free trade which was the basis of their commercial policy for about 80 years. 
The Act modifying the 1984 law, which gave the Government power to 
alter the customs tariff, came into force in January, 1989. By this law the 
Government may impose or alter a duty, with immediate effect and fora 
period of not more than 6 months, with & view to increasing the State 
revenues or of giving limited protection to Dutch industries. In the 1984 
law this power was confined tothe case of a national industry threatened 
with ruin, An increase in the number of tariff duties was imposed by Royal 
Decr: e as from 1st March, 1939. This measure was taken to inerease the 
ditterence between duties on raw materials and semi-manufactured goods 
on the one hand, and manufactured goods on the other, Several new 
commercial agreements were concluded, but generally these only succeeded 
in mitigating certain restrictions imposed abroad on agricultural exports ` 
from the Netherlands, no new markets being opened up. 
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The trade agreements between ihe United States and the United 

Kingdom and the United States and Canada have reduced certain duties, 

. from which the Netherlands will benefit owing to the most-favoured-nation 
clause. 

At the end of last August, when war had become imminent, the Govern- 
ment took preventive measures to assure national supplies, by prohibiting 
the export of numerous products. The measures were based on the law of 
ard August, 1914, later modified, on exportation in ease of war, or danger of 
war. To avoid restricting trade too much, prohibitions were at first 
applied only to industrial products. As regards exports of agricultural 
products, they are regulated by the intermediary of various centrals which 
apply the measures based on the 1983 agricultural crisis law. These 
centrals have had to cancel agreements which allowed the exportation of 
products in which they deal, and replace them, if necessary, by new ones. 
Further, honey and other products of agriculture, cocoa beans and kernels, 
hay and straw, tea, coffee, and casein were declared agricultural crisis 
products. All the agricultural crisis products, which now meant 
practically all agricultural products, may be imported or exported only by 
the various centrals or with their special permission. Export of the. 
following products of interest to agriculture has been forbidden 
in virtue of the above-mentioned law of 3rd August, 1914: wool, flax fibre, 
natural and artificial nitrate of soda, calcium cyanamide. all other chemical 
fertilizers, skins, hides and leathers ; wood cellulose and all types of wood ; 
bones, animal droppings ; natural rubber, latex and regenerated rubber, 
balata, guttapercha, cinchona bark. Export permits must be granted in 
these special cases by the Crisis Export Bureau which was already in 
existence to regulate the export trade with countries which -had applied 
quotas to imports of Netherlands products. 


On 12th September the law on imports in time of danger came into 
force. By this Jaw imports of goods indicated by the Government are 
forbidden, unless provided with a special permit from the Minister of 
Economic Affairs, or his representative. To regulate such imports a new 
organization has been seb up, the General Netherlands Centrai for 
Imports. 

In view of the international situation the Government at the end 
September, 1988, put forward eleven bills which became law. Six of them 
. referred to agriculture. Some of them were later replaced by other laws 

passed after a more thorough study of their consequences. The principal are 
described below together with the measures taken to put them into 
effect. 
The 1989 law on agricultural production makes it possible to prescribe 
methods, etc., both general and detailed, for arable farming, horticulture, 
fruit-growing, forestry, the cultivation of meadows and grazing lands, the 
raising of live-stock and poultry. Further, orders may be issued as to the 
use of the land. 

The Government did not at once issue precise instructions regarding 
the development of agriculture. It realises the necessity under present 
circumstances of some degree of autarchy, but does not wish to alter the 
agricultural system too radically, hoping that later on the Netherlands will 
again be called on to supply high quality products to the great industrial 
centres in neighbouring countries. It has therefore confined itself to making 
the following proposals: Grazing lands which, owing to their position, 
`” nature, etc., give grounds for expecting that they would give good returns 
as arable will be ploughed up and used for this purpose. Persons making 
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such a change-over will receive larger quantities of concentrated feeding- 
stuffs if they cultivate cereals on their new arable fields. Potatoes and 
other hoed plants harvested on these new fields for daily consumption will , 
not be claimed for general marketing. Ifthe area converted under these 
vonditions is insufficient, conversion will become compulsory. The prepara- 
tion of new grazing lands, whether artificial or permanent, will only be 
permitted on condition that an equal area of grazing land is ploughed up. 
Only the cultivation of products which supply human or animal food will 
remain free. Crops of other types will be subject to special permits. 


Another series of measures relates to excessive prices and the distribu- 
tion of available supplies. These measures are based on the 1989 law of 
distribution and the 1939 law on excessive prices and cornering, The first 
gives the Minister of Economic Affairs the power to regulate the quantities 
to be distributed, in agreement with the Minister of National Defence as 
regards the quantities which must be retained for the troops. The use, 
consumption, preparation, processing and transport of goods dealt with in 
this law may also be regulated. Further, detailed inventories may be 
required. The second law refers to all movable goods, the Minister of 
Economie Affairs having the right to prescribe the limits of sale and hire 
prices of these goods, and the prices of services. The law also forbids 
excessive prices even for goods and services for which no decision has been 
published. 

Immediately after mobilization an inventory of all agricultural products, 
stock and fodders was carried out, indepenently of where they were situated, 
Later. another inventory was taken for chemical fertilizers, but this did not 
include farmers’ stocks for their own- farms. ۱ 

A special Bureau for the Purchase of Cereals (Graan Inkoop Bureau) 
was set up under the Netherlands Central for Arable Land. This buys 
human and animal foods from abroad. If necessary, the supervision of the 
wholesale trade for all articles for which it takes place will in time of war 
be in the hands of this supply office. This office will also regulate these 
wholesale prices of agricultural products. Distribution between the consum. 
ers is dealt with by the Central Distributing Bureau, a body which is in close 
touch with the retailers’ organization. Such distribution will take place not 
only in case of scarcity but whenever there is danger of cornering. 


At the beginning of October an order regulating the distribution of 
chemical fertilizers (except for those with a calcium base) eame into force. ۰ 
Their sale and supply are henceforth limited to persons registered with the 
Chemical Fertilizers Distribution Offiee. Farmers will only be allowed to 
buy fertilizers by means of special coupons. 

Regulations have been drawn up fixing the quantities of concentrated 
feeding stuffs for cattle allowed to the farmers. By the law on distribution, 
the transport of these fodders is prohibited ; but this prohibition does not 
apply to the quantities allowed to the farmers.—International Review of 
Agriculture. 


BNoy KUMAR SARKAR. 


THE STRENGTH OF ITALIAN INDUSTRY 


The Italian industrial forces to-day consist, according to the statisties 
of the Fascist Confederation of Industrialists, of 150,278 purely industrial 
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firms, having 3,595,840 employees, to which must be added 758,082 artisan- 
ship concerns, with 229,702 subordinates. 


The total of capital invested in these undertakings may be valued at not 
less than 110 milliards of lire. Small industry as a whole accounts for nine- 
tenths of the firms. Out of the 150,000 industrial enterprises, 107,000 
(equal to 71 per cent.) bave in fact less than 11 employees, and 31,000 
(equal to 21 per cent.) from 11 to 50 workers. 

Medium industry, represented by the concerns with more than 50 and 


up to 250 subordinates, consists of 9,920 firms with 1,024,402 workers. 
Large-scale industry consists in its turn of 1,153 firms employing 
1,582,675 workers. 
48 per cent. of the firms is located in the countries of Northern Italy, 
27 percent. in Central Italy and the remainder in the South and the 
Islands. 


The buildmg industry is represented by 35,000 firms, with 623,000 
workers; the food industry as a whole by 40,011 firms with 389,000 sub- 
ordinates; the mechanical and metallurgical industries by 9,817 firms with 
709,000 workers; building materials industry by 4,748 firms with 541,000 
workers; textile industries by 6,907 firms, with 653,142 employees; the 
chemical industries by 4,565 firms with 155,192 workers. 


Benoy Kumar SARKAR. 


816010105 and 21011605 of Books 


Red Pilot.—By Vladimir Unishevsky. Published by Hurst and ' 
Blackett. Pp. 260. 7s. 6d. 


The author, son of a skilled worker in Leningrad, nursed an ambition 
since his early days: his dream was to be an airman inthe U.S.S.R. 
From Leningrad District Glider School, where he first got himself admitted, 
he passed on to the Leningrad Flying School and finally joined the 
Sebostopol Flying College from which members of the Russian Air Force 
are recruited. He was appointed an officer in the Air Force and was taking, 
further training at Sebostopol when Kirov, the trusted collaborator of Stalin, 
was assassinated in Leningrad. This bloody deed created the greatest 
sensat/on in Russia. One evening Unishevsky with two other friends were 
sitting in the canteen talking about the murder as usual. Unishevsky 
said: ‘‘I say, you chaps, wouldn't Kaganovitch have been jolly pleased if 
. it had been Stalin instead of Kirov?’’ The other two laughed heartily, and 

the subject was dropped. That same evening he was summoned by the 
authorities and questioned for the indiscreet remark and was finally 
“ demobilised on account of political and moral unsuitability,” by the orders 
of the Air Force Administration of the U.S.S.R. He was, it is alleged in 
the book, a victim of the Ogpu; and the secret police made his life in Russia 
intolerable. Ultimately in February, 1988, Unishevsky with another officer 
ofthe Red Army named Guryev escaped from Soviet Russia in a barely 
airworthy machine and landed in Esthonia. The difficulties through which 
they went in assembling a machine for the purpose of their escape and 
the adventurous flight are described by the author in a simple but arresting 
manner. 

The book is intended to be an indictment of Soviet Russia. But it is 
hardly a convincing one. In the first place, even. after Unishevsky’s de- 
mobilisation on moral and political grounds we find him employed in an 
influential civil position as the Director of a Flying Club, the Luga 
Children’s Aero Club, which became famous throughout Russia and won for 
the author a country-wide fame. Had the Ogpu been as oppressive and 
vindictive as he alleges, he would not have been able, in the circumstances, 
to secure the position or ta make himself the success he was as the Head 
of the Luga Aero Club. His temper and tactlessness brought him into 
conflict with the agents of the Communist Party. An impartial enquiry 
vindicated him and later on he resigned of his own free will. Next, he 
was appointed manager of the Air Port at Krestzy, an important Air Service 
Station. The air-line was discontinued and Unishevsky was out of em- 
ployment. Thirdly, he was appointed Deputy Manager of a Motor Depart- 
ment; with this new post he combined two others, management of a Trans- 
port Service and the management of the garage of a Mental Hospital. 
‘The fact that one person could occupy three posts at once in the U.S.S.R. 
was due to the great scarcity of people with technical knowledge." But 
does it not also prove that the Ogpu and the Communist Party were nob so 
unkind to him, after all, as he alleges. After the Tuchatchevsky affair, 
resulting in a thorough purge of the Red Army, Unishevsky was restored as 
و“‎ Flight-Commander in the Reserves." 15 appears, therefore, that 
the established orderin Russia had passed over his '' political and moral 
unsuitability.” 

After this eame his father’s arrest in Leningrad. He had by now 
elbowed himself into the managership of a Provision Department of a Build. 
ing Trust and was shortly afterwards appointed to & post in the Luga Aero 
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Club where his former pupil and friend Guryev was also working. For three . 
months after his father's arrest the Ogpu took no notice of Unishevsky. 
But he was apprehending trouble and had made preparations for his escape 
٠ with Guryev. He was once asked to see a member of the secret police; he 
suspected danger and the very day flew across the frontier to Esthonia. 
Disinterested critics will not hesitate to conclude that the Red Pilot has not 
been able to prove his case. 

The author describes the Russian industrial and agricultural system as 
a chaos. In his opinion the air force is disorganised, and the army inefi- 
cient though pampered. The author concludes: ‘‘ The Soviet Regime in 
Russia is rotten through and through. The rottenness has crept into every 
sphere of life, from the education of the child to the workings of the State. 
The old has been destroyed, but the new is rotten at the root. The system 
of the Soviet State, the ‘ Proletarian Dictatorship,’ has resulted in one 
fiasco after another. The misery and persecution suffered by the Russian, 
his transformation into a helpless object of exploitation by alien rulers, have 
provoked a growing discontent... . The regime counters this discontent 
by Terror. Fresh waves of Red Terror are for ever sweeping over the 
country; . . . the masses of the people replied with a Terror of their own, 
known in official Soviet language as ‘ wrecking.’ . . . The peasant is not free; 
ha is a hard-labourer all his days, The worker is being tied to his place of 
employment. The deluded population in town and country writhes in 
physical and spiritual torment, The Ogpu, the unscrupulous executioner 
of the regime, celebrates orgies of blood and madness; and meanwhile the 
oppressed and impoverished white slaves abroad are being represented by 
Jewish members of the Russian ‘Intelligentsia '—under the blood-stained 
red banner of the hammer and sickle." 

Such isthe sweeping condemnation of the Soviet regime. But one 
would perhaps better accept the sober estimate of Sidney Webb rather than 
listen to the effusions of refugees who have a grudge against the Soviet 
order. One of the worst features of the book is its ill-disguised anti- 
Semetism; some of the chapters are as follows: ‘ Only one Jew—the Com- 
missar,’ Cana Jew fly ?'  Anti-Jewish sentiments darken many of the 
pages of the book and takes away a good deal from its effectiveness. 


NIRMALCHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA. 


Science and Politics in the Ancient World.—By Benjamin Farrington. 
Published by George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. Pp. 248. 10s. 6d. 


In the very first sentence of the book Professor Farrington introduces 
the connection between science and politics with reference to a modern 
illustration: ‘‘ Haeckel, by stressing the application to man of Darwin’s 
theory of the Origin of Species, finds that he has transformed himself 
from a pure scientist into a politician." 

This is a book about the obstacles to the spread of a scientific outlook 
in the ancient world. Of these obstacles the chief is generally characterised 
as popular superstition. The purpose of Professor Farrington’s study 
is to raise the question how far popular superstition means superstition 
originated by the people or imposed upon the people. The testimony of 
ancient writers is referred to in order that we may distinguish between the 
two sources of ancient superstition—popular ignorance and deliberate 
deceit practised, for narrow social and political purposes, by ‘ philosophers 
and grave personages of state and government.’ 
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The political implications of the spread of science are of intense 
current interest. Science found, as it finds today again, its way barred 
not only by superstition but by a governmental technique of controlling 
society through organised superstition. The thought of many of the great ' 
writers of antiquity was. profoundly affected by their attitude to this 
question. Philosophers like Plato, Aristotle and Cicero, historians like 
Polybius and Livy, poets like Pindar and Virgil, are seen in a new light 
when set against this social struggle. 

The author gives a new interpretation of the social and political 
thoughts of ancient writers. His explanation of the attitude of Epicurus 
and his Roman disciple Lucretius is of particular interest. Plato taught 
the religion of the city-state buttressed up by his ‘noble lies ' mentioned 
at the end of the third book of the Republic. Plato's is an authoritarian 
state based on organised superstition.  Plato's religion had a political 
function, like Machiavelli's, and was incompatible with Ionian science. 
He was, from one point of view, a fundamentalist in his beliefs. In the 
view of Epicurus the freedom of the human will was a matter of fact 
established by observation, Man does not simply move because he is 
pushed. He makes up his mind to move, and then puts the intention 
into effect. Epicurus waged a constant and determined war against 
determinism and police function of religion and he called on men to “free 
themselves from the prison of business and polities.” <A refreshing 
individuality in EÉpicurianism thus proved a corrective to authoritarianism 
in private life, religion and social life, The revolt against Platonism that 
‘began with the Cynics and the Stoics culminated m Epicurean challenge 
to Plato. 

Lucretius’ famous work De Rerum Natura, a masterpiece of polemics, 
was not directed, as Momsen has pointed out, exclusively, or even mainly, 
against popular superstition, but that the object of his attack was the state 
cull as the mainstay and propagator of superstition. Lucretius, like 
Epicurus, stood for freedom and thus was bitterly attacking the organisation 
of superstition for reasons of state. 

Professor Farrington’s book is a remarkable contribution to histories 
of philosophy and political science. His massive scholarship and clear 
presentation are very impressive indeed, In view of the growth of 
authoritarianism and consequent policy of ‘ indoctrination ’ of the people, 
by state agencies, in political slogans and shibboleths, his work is invested 
with a special meaning and significance. 


NIRMALCHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA 


Testament of India.—By Ela Sen. Published by George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd. Pp. 286. 7s. 6d. 


Messrs. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., the well-known firm of publishers, 
deserve the thanks of all Indians for arranging a series of publications 
designed to acquaint the English-reading public all over the world with 
Indian thoughts and aspirations. Testament of India by Mrs, Ela Sen 
is one of this series and more than upholds the standard attained by the 
other books of the group. A facile pen has enabled Mrs. Sen to win for 
herself a wide reputation. In the present book she appears as an 
intellectual, subjecting Indian leaders and movements to acute analysis 
and vivisection. She has never been a believer in abstract speculation ; 
what is not linked up with the current of modern life is of no use to her, 
The pages of her ' Testament ' pulsate with life „and vitality and have a 
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delightful flavour of modernism about them. The purpose of the book is 
to put before the readers a few of the great problems that have faced India 
during the past twenty years. ‘‘The actual aims and aspirations of the 
° vast masses of Indian people,” argues Mrs. Sen, “can be no better realised 
than by a study-of their major problems, and, with this object in view, I 
lay before my readers a number of impressions from the lives and work 
of those personalities who are the acknowledged leaders of political thought 
in India today, and also deal with some of those great handicaps-—such 
as communalism—that stand in the way of achieving a happy and united 
country.” The personalities she chooses are Gandhi, Nehru, ‘Tagore, 
Subhas Bose, Jinnah Naidu, Abdul Gaffar Khun, Malaviya and Rajendra 
Prasad—representative persons who breathe forth the spirit of the times. 
Socialism, terrorism, communalism, women’s and peasant movements 
have been dealt with in separate chapters, In the interesting Introduction 
Mrs. Sen, in setting out the salient features of Indian polities today, 
remarks that socialism has definitely crept into the country and has come 
to stay. It is recognised that the reconstruction of India must be on a 
socialistic basis, This demand for socialism has, however, already proved 
to be, as the writer points out, a source of serious difference within Congress 
ranks, The causes and effects of the terrorist movement are analysed 
with accuracy and the significance and potentialities of women’s ani 
peasant movements are indicated with remarkable clarity. 


But above all the pen-pictures of the fighters for Indian freedom 
are at once arresting and fascinating. Many of these pen pictures bear 
more than one reading. Psychological treatment of character 8 
welcome intellectualistic touch. Let us take up the sketch of Mr, 
Mahomed Ali Jinnah: “A cynical bitterness surrounds him, as it must 
any man dissatisfied with his deserts. But beneath it there is a fervor 
about the man, who is, however, restricted from rising above himself. His 
own inferiority complex is his greatest enemy. He cloaks it with cynicism, 
arguments, pose and posture, but underneath his spirit pulsates, wanting 
self-expression and liberation. His egotism has barred the recesses of 
his mind and made him the creature which his brilliant intellect and 
natural gifts have not deserved. Watching him in bis struggles for 
supremacy, hurling bitter invectives, unworthy of his grey hairs, at people 
because in his mind he is only too conscious of their superiority, a sad 
reflection steals over one. Once the pride and hope of the nation, the 
exponent of national aspirations, is now its bitterest foe, its unsurmountable 
obstacle: ' How art thou fallen, O Lucifer, son of the Morning.’ " Mrs. 
Sen’s book is full of such gems. One is reminded of the vigorous charac- 
terisations of prominent personalities in ‘ Pillars of Society ° and ' Prophets, 
Priests and Kings ' that emanated from the powerful pen of A. G. Gardiner. 
All the chapters converge towards a central goal—Indian independence, 
meaning thereby, political, economic, social and individual freedom.. 
There is no doubt that Testament of India will commend itself to all 
those that are interested in the proper understanding of the political and 
social scene in India today. 
NIRMALCHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, 


The Story of Indian Civilisation—By C. E. M. Joad. Macmillan & 

Co. Pp. 152. 1936. 
This modest sketch of the civilization of our country is, in the words of 
Prof. Joad himself, ‘ not a history, or even a history complete in outline, of 
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India.’ His plan has been to select those aspects of Indian History which 
seemed to him significant or distinctive, and to try to give some account of 
them, ard '' as my interest is mainly attracted by the thought and culture 
of India, these, rather ihan the political history of the country, have pride 
of place....it is like an impressionist sketch that seeks to present 
a picture of some brightly coloured scenes rapidly.observed by the artist 
and rendered from a highly personal standpoint almost at the moment of 
vision... . What follows is therefore less the story of Indien civilization 
than an account of the reactions produced by that story in a highly 
interested spectator, a product of the very different civilization of the 
West, whose primary purpose in writing, has been to clear to himself 
what it is that India has or has had which marks off her civilization from 
that of all other peoples." The attitude and objective of the author could 
not be better expressed, and go far as they go Professor Joad has served 
them very well. Iu spite of such misstatements as '' in the middle of the 
"th century B.C. Bimbisàra founded the Maurya Empire," or the 
‘‘ dynasty of the Scythian kings known as the Kusana dynasty was finally 
overthrown by the Hindu king Samudragupta, ” the book is really a good 
introductory study even for aduits and the lucidity of style and fine manner 
of presentation with which the whole story is told, are indeed attractive 
features of the book, But what a modern reader misses in a book of this 
kind—and specially when it comes from the mental workshcp of Professor 
Joad—is the absence of any discussion about the material background of 
Indian civilization, or, in other words, the social economy of the Indian 
people. Even a man like Professor Joad seem to have been Jed by the host 
of traditional historiens who write Indian history but ignore the Indian 
people. After all, the philosophers of the Upanisads or the speculators of 
Indian thought, the masterpieces of Indian sculpture and architecture, the 
Bhiasas and Kālidāsas, tbe Kautilyas and Sukricharyas, do not cover more 
than a fraction of the enormous expense that we call the Indian scene. 


N. Ray 


Directory of Indian Libraries-—By the Indian Library Association. 
Imperial Library, Calcutta. Pp. 104. 1988. 


This directory of.Indian libraries is a welcome publication, and it is sure 
to be useful to librarians, library-workers and publishers. The total number 
of libraries included in the directory is about 269. Of these, 17 are University 
libraries, 86 college libraries, 26 schcol libraries, 9 Government libraries 
and 181 public libraries. It must be remembered that those libraries alone 
ibat have a minimum strength of at least 6 thousand volumes find place in 
this publication, but even then, the number of libraries satisfying this 
minimum qualification is certainly much more than what is included in the 
directory. The sponsors complain that it is due to apathy and lack of 
interest on the part of librarians that a bigger number of libraries could 
not be included. The response has not been encouraging and in spite of 
reminders a comparatively small number of libraries supplied the required 
information. This is really very deplorable. i 

It is to be hoped و‎ second edition of the directory will soon be called 
for when fuller details of the existing entries and new and additional entries 
will be possible. 


N. Ray | 
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(f. A New Fellow of the University—I!. The Nagendranandini and 
Mokshadasundari Gold Medals for 1989.—II1I. The Onauthnauth Deb Research 
Prize for 1989.—IV. Annual Prize by the Association of Surgeons of India.— V. 
Award of the Mouat Medal in Literary Subjects.—VI Khaira Professor of Phy- 
$i08.— VII. Extension Lectures on Geology.-—VI1l. Donation by the Standard 
Pharmaceutical Works, Ltd.—1X, The Congress Library. Swaraj Bhawan, Alla- 
habad.—X. Lecture on Indian Music.— XI. MSS. of Persian Translation of 
Mahabharata —XII Dr. John Lie Hydrick's proposed visit to India, —XIII. AL- 
India Oriental Conference.— XIV. University Representatives on the Board of 
Intermediate and Secondary Education, Dacca.— XV. | Provincial Board of Anglo- 
Indian and European Education Bengal. XVI. University Representative on 
Indian School Sports Association —XVII. Egtension of Affiliation Recommended. 
—XYVIII. Date for the I.E. and B.E. Examinations.] 


I. A New FELLOW OF THE UNIVERSITY 


His Excellency the Chancellor is pleased to nominate Rai Bahadur 
Bhadreswar Barua, B.L., to be an Ordinary Fellow of the University 
in place o: Rai Promodchandra Datta, Bahadur, whose term of office 
expired on the 14th January, 1940. 

Mr. Berua has been attached to the Faculty of Law. 


چ ¥ * 


II. Tus NAGENDRANANDINI AND MOKSHADASUNDARI GOLD MEDALS 
FOR 1989 


Srimati Usharani Datta, Kavyatirtha, was awarded the Nagendra- 
nandini Gold Medal for the year 1989. She submitted an essay 
-entitled “ Grihint Grihamuchyate.”’ 

The Mokshadasundari Gold Medal for 1999 for which the subject 
fixed by the University was an essay on Michael Madhusudan Dutt 
was awarded to each of the following candidates who competed for it ;— 

Srimati Nihar Dasgupta, B.A., and Srimati Saradindu Devi, B.A. 


* Lj * 


IT. THE ONAUTHNAUTH DEB RESEARCH PRIZE ror 1939 


Mr. Praphullachandra Ghosh was awarded the Onauthnauth Deb 
Research Prize for the year 1939. He submitted an essay entitled 
‘The Relationship between Landlord and Tenant in a Scheme of 
Tenancy Legislation in Bengal’ for the prize. 
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IV. ANNUAL PRIZE BY THE ASSOCIATION OF SURGEONS oF INDIA 


The Association of Surgeons of India has decided to award an, 
annual Prize of the value of Rs. 100 to the author of the best essay 
on a subject which will be fixed by the Governing Body of the Asso- 
ciation and announced at the beginning of every year. 


* * * 


V. AWARD or THE Movat MEDAL IN LITERARY SUBJECTS 


Mr. Makhanlal Raychaudhuri, M.A., was awarded a Mouat Medal 
on his completion of the second year's term of his Premchand Roy- 
chaud Studentship in Literary Subjects for the year 1932. 


* = * 


VI. KHAIRA PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS 


The Syndicate has recommended that Dr. Bidhubhushan Roy, 
D.Sc., may be re-appointed Khaira Professor of Physics and that he may 
be permitted to serve in that capacity till he completes his sixtieth 


year. 
* * * 


VII. EXTENSION LECTURES ON GEOLOGY 


Dr. S. Deb, p.80. (Paris), has been invited by the University to 
deliver a special course of lectures for the benefit of Post-Graduate 
students of Geology on Ore-microscopy and the modern Physico- 
chemical methods for the determination of opaque minerals. 


» * * 


VIII. Donation BY THE STANDARD PHARMACEUTICAL Works, LD. 


The Standard Pharmaceutical Works, Ltd., have promised a 
donation of Rs. 2,100 to the University to be paid in monthly instal- 
ments of Hs. 175 towards the expenses in the first year for working 
out some chemical and biological problems. The investigation will 
be carried on under the guidance of Dr. Sushilkumar Mitra by two 
Research Scholars to be appointed by the University on his recommen- 
dation in the laboratories of the University College of Science. 

'The offer has been accepted with thanks. 
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IX. THE CONGRESS LIBRARY, SWARAJ BHAWAN, ALLAHABAD 


In response to a circular letter from Dr. Rajendra Prasad requesting 
authors, editors and publishers that complimentary copies of all 
publications may be given to the Congress Library, Allahabad, our 
University has decided to make a free gift to it of a complete set of 
all books published by it and has included the Congress Library in the 
complimentary list of its publications. 


* نينا * 


X. LEOTURE ON INDIAN Music 


Mr. Tej Narayan Singh will deliver a lecture at the University on 
a Comparative Study of Indian and Western Musie which he will 
illustrate by means of practical demonstration. | 


* Lg # 


XI. MSS. or PERSIAN TRANSLATION OF MAHABHARATA 


The University has decided to purchase the MSS. of a Persian 
translation of the Mahabharata about a century and half old. It is 
not, however, a complete work, parts 8—18 only being found in it. It 
does not give the date which seems to have been rubbed off but the 


paper, ink, etc., prove it to belong to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 
" % Ga * 


XII. Dr. Joun Like Hypnick's PROPOSED visit TO INDIA 


Dr. John Lie Hydrick, who is well-known for his work in the field 
of Public Health Administration and Health Education and .is an 
authority on visual aids in Education, will shortly pay a visit to India. 
It has been suggested that the Teachers’ Training Department and the 
Students’ Welfare Committee should avail themselves of Dr. Hydrick’s 
visit to this country for the benefit of the students, 


* * * 
XILL. Arnr-INDiA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


Professor Hemchandra Raychaudhuri and Dr. Maryla Falk 
attended the All-India Oriental Conference held at Tirupati during the 
Easter holidays as representatives of our University. 
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XIV, UNIVERSITY. REPRESENTATIVES ON THE BOARD OF. INTERMEDIATE 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, Dacca 


Mr. Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.D., BARRISTER: AT-LAW, MAS, 
Principal, University Law College, and Mr. J. C. Chakravorti, M.A., 
Registrar, Calcutta University, have been, appointed to represent our 
University on the Board of Intermediate and یت‎ Education, 
Dacca, for the year 1940-41. 


* s ‘ و‎ 


XV. Provincia BOARD OF ANGLO-INDIAN AND EUROPEAN 
EDUCATION, BENGAL 


The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor has been appointed representative 
of this University on the Provincial Board of Anglo-Indian and 
European Education, Bengal. 


* ¥ i 


XVI. UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATIVE ON INDIAN SCHOOL Sports 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Anathnath Chatterjee, M.B., B.8., Honorary Secretary, 
Students’ Welfare Committee, has been re-appointed as University 


representative on the General Committee of the Indian School Sports 
Association. 


XVII. EXTENSION or AFFILIATION RECOMMENDED 


The Syndicate has recommended to the Senate that in extension 
of the affiliation already granted the following Colleges may be 
affiliated with effect from the session 1940-41 in the subjects and to 
the standard mentioned against each of them :— 

The Victoria College, Comilla, in Sanskrit to the B.A. Honours 
Standard. 

The Krishnachandra College, Hetampur, in Elements of Civics 
to the I.A. Standard. 

The Gokhale Memorial Girls’ College in Logic and the Alternative 
Paper in English to the I.A. Standard. 


12 E 
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“ -“. XVIII, Dares FOR THE I.E. AND B.E. EXAMINATIONS 


-— 


The commencing dates for the above examinations have been 
fixed as follows :—- 


I.B. Section A- | | 
B.E. non-Professional | Monday, the 19th August, 1940 


I.E. Section B | 
١ W 21st 
B.E. Professional | ednesday, the 18 August, 1940 
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THE SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE—ENDEA- 
VOURS AFTER ITS SOLUTION 
SIR P. C. Ray, ۰ 


VIT 


SHAKESPEARE AS A REVIsER OF PLAYS WRITTEN BY OTHERS— 
AUTHORSHIP oF Titus Andronicus AND THE THREE 
Parts oF Henry VI 


N previous issues the present writer has attempted to impress upon 
his readers the general conditions prevailing in the literary 
circles of Elizabethan England. The reader must not forget, however, 
that the players and playwrights were equally condemned for their 
profession and that the authors were denied, as a general rule, the 
benefit of their productions. They wrote in most cases according to 
the suggestions and directions of the theatre-managers and nobody was 
conscious about the permanancy of their writings. “Consequently the 
custom of hack-writing was much in vogue af that time and Henslowe’s 
diary extending over a period of barely half a dozen years from 1591 to 
1597 affords us a number of names of dramatists. The names of 
Jonson, Chapman, Middleton, Dekker, Munday, Heywood, Wilson, 
Chetile along with a lot of others recur in the said diary in connection 
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with the production of a number of plays. It has further been 
pointed out that collaboration and revision were the order of the day. 
Besides, unacknowledged borrowing was never .taken into ‘considera 
tion either by the authors themselves or by the general public. The 
players produced their dramas and being, as a rule, needy and im- 
peeunious sold them to the theatre-managers; they had no lien on 
their copyright and the laws on the subject were very vague and 
indefinite. There were many rival theatre companies, e.g., ‘ The 
Theatre’ (1576), ‘ The Curtain’ (1577), ‘The Bear Garden’ (1583), 
‘The Rose ’ (1587), ‘ The Globe ' (1599), etc., and there existed a keen 
competition for new plays and a hunt for plots. From a study of 
Henslowe’s record, it will be apparent that any author was at liberty 
to make use of an old play, retouch it and vamp it up to suit the 
current taste without being held guilty of plagiarism; naturally 
Shakespeare has been credited with ‘ having served his apprenticeship 
as a °“ playdresser ’’ revising and bringing up to date the work of other 
men.’ In all the early plays critics have found immaturity of style 
and there is noticeable a continuous improvement in this respect. 
This will be evidenced by comparing the versification of, say, All's 
Well that Hinds Well with that of King Lear and The Tempest. 
We notice, in his earlier productions, frequent indulgence in punning, 
quibbling and alliteration, which is conspicuously absent in his later and 
maturer productions. l 

` Just before Shakespeare's acceptance of playwright's profession 
the dramatic field was only attracting the university wits and Marlowe, 
Lyly, Greene, Peele, Nashe were fixing themselves up once for all 
‘for the stage. No doubt with their advent the general standard of 
playwriting was improving from place to place. In fact, non-university 
talents were being gradually ousted from the field. 

It is perfectly natural, then, that when unacknowledged borrowing 
was allowable, and when Shakespeare was only in his nonage—there 
is no doubt that he was—his trembling pen in its prentice state would 
try to show its worth by plagiarising the works of others. But this is 
more a speculation than an assertion and one has tò see what he can 
logically conclude from a few specific cases where there are evident 
rooms for doubt. In Henslowe-papers one would never come 
across the name of Shakespeare in any connection, neither there is 
a single line extant to show that Shakespeare ever indulged in hack- 
writing or took to the practice of collaborating with others. 
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Let us begin with Titus Andronicus. 

Some critics hesitate to admit Titus Andronicus in the 
Shakespearean cannon, on aesthetic ground, as it is a blood-curdling 
tragedy of horror drawn up on the Senecan model. But its inclusion 
in Mere’s list (1598) as also in the Ist folio is a strong proof in 
favour of Shakespeare’s authorship. Jonson’s reference in Bartholo- 
mew Fair (1614) fixes the date between 1584 and 1589: 


Hee that will sweare Ieronimo, or Andronicus are the best playes, yet, 
shall passe unexpected at, heere, asa man whose Iudgement showes it is 
constant, and hath stood still, these fiue and twentie, or thirtie 
years, 


In 1687 Ravenscroft when printing his version of Titus Andronicus 
remarked in the preface: 

I have been told by some anciently conversant with the Stage, that 
it was not originally his, but brought by a private Author to be Acted, and 
he only gave some Master-touches to one or two of the Principal Parts or 
Characters ; this I am apt to believe, because it is the most incorrect and 
indigested piece in all his Workes, It seems rather a heap of Rubbish than 
a Structure. 


There are several entries about this play in Henslowe’s diary 
between 1591 and 1594. To quote a specimen: 


ne [new] at tittus and vispacia the 11 of aprell 1501 
<< LL wm IMJ” IIIJs. 


Titus Andronicus was after all a very popular play. 

Ravenscroft’s evidence is a late tradition first noted 71 years after . 
Shakespeare's death and cannot be taken into serious consideration. 

Heminge and Condell were long connected with the Globe and 
with the man Shakespeare who was their fellow-actor. When these 
friends edited his writings out of pious regard for perpetuating his 
memory, if is easy to understand that they would not include pieces 
in their collection which were not from Shakespeare’s pen. On the 
whole the present writer would state clearly that he holds that 
Titus Andronicus, whatever the internal evidence may suggest, came 
entirely from our poet’s pen. It was after all an early production 
when Shakespeare was just entering into the field as an apprentice. 
He was, therefore, naturally tempted to conform to the popular taste 
for tragedies on the Senecan model, 
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It is clear that in his early years Shakespeare was content to 
allow his pen to be guided; he was apprenticed, so to speak, to 
Marlowe, Kyd, Lyly, Greene and perhaps others, taking their good 
things where he could find them, transforming them into what he 
wished, standing out from the very beginning as a separate voice, 
though one which is not always easy to distinguish when he sang in 
parts with others. 

Let us glance hastily at the history of the chronicle type of play 
in England in the time of Greene’s James IV.* Plays on subjects 
drawn from English history had been more or less common since the 
production of Gorboduc in 1562. 

Even before the Spanish Armada (1588), England had become 
conscious of her own power and eager for the display of her prowess. 
It was under the stimulus of this growing consciousness of might 
that the first true chronicle play, The Famous Victories of Henry V, 
was written. In this play a dramatist for the first time displays an 
adequate sense of the objective value of the materials derived from 
history combined with that insight into human nature and largeness 
of imaginative power that are necessary to make of the dry records of 
Holinshed and Stow a moving dramatic story. ‘ The life and death 
of Jack Straw’ which also probably preceded the Armada, in its 
first production, is, while not so good as The Famous Victories, 
a play of vigorous characterisation and native English colouring of 
historical events. But we are probably not far from the truth in 
supposing that it was the year 1588 that brought the complete develop- 
ment of the chronicle type. 

Marlowe's Edward II, the faultless masterpiece of his dramatic 
composition, was produced probably in 1590. And within a few years, 
in quick succession there came Edward IH, Richard II, and Richard 
III, the Henry VI trilogy and the culminating trilogy of the two 
parts of Henry IV and Henry V. 

Itis the Henry VI trilogy which has given rise to animated 
controversies even among the most recognised and authoritative critics 
of Shakespearean scholarship. Up till recently it was held that 
Henry VI, Parts II and III, were based upon the Contention between 
the two houses of Yorke and Lancaster and the Tragedy of Richard, 
Duke of York respectively, but Mr. Peter Alexander has shown that 


* Greene (Mermaid series), Nos. XLII-XIII. 
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it is the other way about and that they were bad quartos of pirated 
editions of Henry VI, Parts II and III, as given in the folio of 1628 ; 
the proofs he adduces carry conviction, but do not altogether do away ۱ 
with the valid opinions held all along that Shakespeare was indebted 
to his predecessors Marlowe, Kyd, Greene, Peele, Nash and Lodge. 
Just like Titus Andronicus, Henslowe records the receipts on ‘ harey 
The VJ’ which was after all, as appears from his diary, a very 
popular play of the time. It is noted thus : 


Ne [new] at harey VJ the 8 of marche 15901......IIJ" XVJ*8d 


Critics are of opinion that this is Shakespeare's Henry VI, 
although there is no convincing argument of its being so. 

Mr. Alexander in bis Henry VI and Richard III has no doubt 
made outa strong case in support of his thesis but he goes too far 
when he says that the story of Taming of a Shrew and A Lier are 
based upon Taming upon the Shrew and The Leir respectively. Prof. 
Pollard in his introduction to Alexander's book puts it thus: “ Ia it 
justifiable to call in Marlowe when it is possible to do without him, 
and if we refrain from calling in Greene, Nash or Marlowe is it 
reasonable to call in Peele who is notoriously called in by every 
theorizer about plays of the period who wants to account for a quantity 
of quiet dull verse ? I confess I want Peele so bitterly in 1 Henry VI 
to shoulder the Joan of Arc libels as a pair to his libels on Queen 
Eleanor in Edward I and in Richard III to take the blame for the 
interminable flyting between Richard and his mother and wife." 
Proceeding further he asserts: ‘‘ If Shakespeare had any collaborator 
in these four plays I cannot help believing it was Peele."' 

Other opinions on this subject by experts are given below: 


Malone observes that ‘‘the play (Henry VI) which I am confident 
was not originally the production of Shakespeare, but of another poet, was 
extremely popular being represented in the season between March 3 and 
June 18 (1599) no less than 18 times.” 


Dr. Ward, citing the conclusions of Fleay and Grant White, 
opines that Marlowe and perhaps Peele and Lodge were involved in 
the partnership. | 

‘“ It is as nearly certain as anything can be which depends chiefly 
upon cumulative and collateral evidence that the better part of what 
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is best in the serious scenes of King Henry VI is mainly the work of 
Marlowe.”’ *—'Thus records Swinburne in his The Age of Shakespeare. 


Prof. Barret Wendell, citing Fleay, Bays that Greene, Peele, Kyd 
and Marlowe had a hand in thé 3 parts. 

Dr. Schelling is of opinion that it is an old play by Greene assisted 
by Peele and Marlowe. 

. W. W. Greg holds that 15 is possible or probable that there 8 
an earlier version of this play (Henry VI)...... and 15 was only 
new owing to the addition of the Talbot scene by Shakespeare. There 
may also have been a later revision. 

Sir Sidney Lee believes that Greene and Peele are authors of the 
first draft of all three parts, Shakespeare and Marlowe collaborating 
on the revision of Parts 2 and 3. 

Prof. Masefield’s view is that Part I is the work of three minds, 
that of Shakespeare who saw abig tragic purpose in events and at 
least two mechanical minds, who neither criticised nor understood but 
had some sense of the pageant. H.C. Hart holds that it is the work 
of Greene in collaboration probably with Peele and Shakespeare. 
Tucker Brooke says that it is wholly the work of Peele. 

Bonamy Dobrée, in his essay '' Shakespeare and the Drama of his 
Time ” included in A Companion to Shakespeare Studies (1934), says 
that Shakaspeare must be classed with the group which numbered 
Marlowe, Kyd and Greene, for he worked with their material and by 
their methods besides using much the same sources. He also adds 
that Shakespeare probably develoned his idiom mainly from Marlowe 
and Kyd. 

In the celebrated and oft-quoted passage in which Shakespeare is 
for the first time referred to as a player in London in 1592, ‘ A 
Groatsworth of Wit Bought with a Mullion of Repentance’ which 
Greene wrote on his death and runs as follows: 


“ Base minded men all three of you (probably Marlowe, Lodge and 
Peele), if by my misery ye be not warned: for unto none of you, like me, 
sought those burs to cleave. Those puppets, I mean, that speak from our 
mouths, those antics garnished in our colours... . Trust them not for 
there is an upstart crow beautified with our feathers....and being an 


MP Marlowe is the one and only precursor of that veritable king of kings and 
۳۹ of lords among all writers and all thinkers of all time.’ 
Swinburne, Contemporaries of Shakespeare. 
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absolute Johannes Factotum is, in his own conceit, the only shake-scene 
in a country.” 


The drift of the argument is this: ‘ We, gentlemen and scholars, 
have founded the drama in England, and had hitherto held a monopoly 
of the theatres. Those puppets, antics, base grooms, buckram gentle- 
men, peasants, painted monsters '—for he calls the players by all 
these names in succession—have now learned not only how to act our 
scenes, but how to imitate them; and there is one among them, 
Shakespeare, who will drive us to penury.’ + 

In the above the words ‘upstart crow’ and *sliake-scene ' 
evidently refer, as we have noticed before, to Shakespeare.” 

Now, it is generally admitted that Marlowe was the first to make 
use of blank verse in the dramatic composition on the public stage. 
So that a part of the slur on Shakespeare is that he is rivalling or 
trying to rival Marlowe in this his most judicious and most fruitful . 
innovation. Contemporaries also took it in that light. Referring to 
Shakespeare's plagiarism an anonymous writer (R. B.) wrote in 
Greene's F'uneralls : 


Greene, gave the ground, to all that wrote upon him. 
Nay more the men that so eclipsb his fame: 
Purloyned his plumes, ean they deny the same? 


In support of the views put forth above, we may quote Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who is taken to be one of the most balanced of Shakespearean 
critics. He says: ‘ Lowliness is young ambition's ladder and the only. 
way to success is by conforming to the prevalent fashions and usages, 
i.e. by treading on the footsteps of Marlowe, Kyd, etc.’ 

A good portion of Henry VI deals with the character and action 
of Joan of Are. The denigration of Pucelle has been taken to be a 
discredit on Shakespeare. whose impersonality is the most prominent 
trait. Shakespeare simply followed Holinshed and still more closely 
in this respect Hall upon whom the former largely drew. We find 
her described in the chronicles under every form of vituperation ; 
Shakespeare has portrayed the character of the Maid with an 
undisguised sympathy for her courage, her patriotism, her high 
intellect and her enthusiasm, thus setting aside the charge of 
denigration. Such transfiguration and impartial treatment of character 


1 J. A. Symonds. . 
3 Calcutta Review, Feb. 1940, p. 105. 
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is only possible in the hands of Shakespeare, who was a master in the 
. knowledge of the springs of character. 

The authenticity of all three parts has been doubted since Pope and 
in Part I which might have become associated with the other two, 
even if it were not by the same author. Malone’ maintains that, 
except in parts of the fourth act, there was not a single print of the 
footstep of Shakespeare. 

Coleridge, himself a poet of the first order and & reputed critic, 
very pertinently observes : ‘‘ Read aloud any two or three passages 
in blank verse even from Shakespear’s earliest dramas, as Love’s 
Labour's Lost or Romeo and Juliet and then read in the same way the 
opening speech ‘Hung be the heavens with black,’ etc., in 1 Henry 
VI; pay especial attention to the metre; and if you do not feel the 
impossibility of the latter having been written by Shakespeare, all I 
dare suggest is, that you may have ears, for so has another animal.” 

In his Shakespeare Primer Dowden writes in the same strain: King 
Henry VI, Part I, is almost an old play by one or more authors, which 
we find it in the first folio, had received touches from the hand of 
Shakespeare, Greene having the chief hand in the play and he may 
have been assisted by Peele and Marlowe. 

‘The general spirit of the drama,’’ says he, ‘* belongs to an older 
school and it is a happiness not to have to ascribe to our greatest poet 
the crude and hateful handling of the character of John of Are excused 
though to some extent it may be by the concurrence of view in our 
old English chronicles.”’ 

' Malone tries to establish that Shakespeare had no hand at all in 
the original composition of 1 and 2 Henry VI. Knight is of opinion 
that Shakespeare was the sole author of the plays in their original 
form. Grant White supports his belief in the joint workmanship of 
Shakespeare, Robert Greene and Christopher Marlowe. In supple- 
menting the above views, Hudson, in his introduction to King Henry 
VI, Part I1, puts it in an artful manner : ‘‘ As I have no fourth theory 
to offer, nor any ambition to excogitate one, I am content to tie up 
substantially with Mr. White : That the two plays were originally 
written conjointly by Greene, Marlowe and Shakespeare, the latter 
doing much the larger portion ; that afterwards, for reasons unknown 
to us, Shakespeare rewrote them, throwing out most of what the other 


1 See the dissertation on Henry VI by Malone in Vol. 18, Ed, Boswell Jr. 
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two had contributed, and replacing if with his own matter, and other- 
wise improving them ; that this joint authorship was the reason of no 
author's name being given in thé first two editions ; and that Greene’s ° 
share in them, perhaps Marlowe’s also, sufficiently accounts for the. 
use made of them, or of one of them, by ‘ the Earl of Pembroke’s 
Servants,’ a theatrical company with which Shakespeare is not known 
or believed to have had any connection." l 

Now, it is very important to note that Mr. Alexander’s book 
(Henry VI and Richard III) was written in 1929 ; but in * Companion 
to Shakespeare Studies’ published so late as 1934, edited by Harléy 
Granville Barker and G. B. Harrison, acknowlelged to be the standard 
crities of the third decade of the 20th century, most of the views put 
forward by Alexander have been refuted. Therein one of the contribu- 
tors, Mr. A. L. Attwater, observes: '' It is however round Shakespeare's 
share in the three parts of Henry VI that controversy has raged 
longest. Part I appeared first in the folio but versions of Parts II and 
III were published in quarto, the first part of the contention betwiat 
the two famous houses of Yorke and Lancaster in 1594, the true 
tragedie of Richand Duke of York in 1595. Dr. Johnson came to the 
conclusion that these were piracies. After all, there remains only 
internal evidence of style upon which to determine the question of 
authorship. 

Again, in the same book Bonamy Dobrée, under ‘ Shakespeare as 
Part of his Time,’ writes: “To what degree Shakespeare was influenced 
by his collaborators, how much effect قط‎ had on them, is a dubious 
matter, but it is none the less fascinating and important for that." He 
says that the four playwrights who seem to have given the impetus to 
the main movement of the times are Marlowe, Kyd, Greene and Peele, 
of whom the first two are the most important. 

The indefatigable labour of Prof. Allison Gaw deserves special 
mention in this connection. In his Origin and Development of 
1 Henry VI, he arrives at the conclusion that, in the 1 Henry VI we 
have a clear case of a composite manuscript, the joint product of 
several authors and bearing unmistakable marks of their respective 
idiosyncrasies as to spelling, a manuscript that later underwent inter- 
polation or revision by another hand twice and probably three times 
and that finally, thirty-one years after its first penning, passed legiti- 
mately from its undoubted theatre-owners to the compositors of the 
basic text in the folio of 1623. Gaw contends: '* The fullest treatment 


9 * 
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of the problem of the authorship of this play, but its conclusions are 
affected by the theory put forward by P. Alexander.’’ 

Prof. Pollard, though he gives an unqualified assdnt to Alexander's 
views, cannot make up his mind to give up altogethed a collaborator to 
Shakespeare and urges: ‘‘ Shakespeare must surely 3 made his false 
starts like other men and occasionally even have got some way with a 
play, and then put it aside to work at another likely at the moment to 
win greater success.” 

It wil thus be clear that the majority of views quoted here lends 
gupport to the collaboration theory and attempts have been made by 
critics to sort out the lines from different hands. The present writer 
also believes that Henry VJ, more specially its first part, was not of 
Shakespeare's writing alone but was the product of composite author- 






ship.. 


(To be continued) 


THE TWO INDIAN NATIONS 


Dn. H. C. MOOKERJEB, M.A., Pu.D., 


Head of the Department of Engtish and Fellow, Calcutta University, 
Member, Legislatwe Assembly, Bengal, 
- President, All-India Conference of Indian Christians. 


HE Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909, the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms of 1921 and the Government of India Act, 1985, mark 
three stages of progressive self-government by Indians in the economic 
and political spheres. Nationalists with leftist tendencies maintain 
that, while we have reason to be thankful for what we have received, 
we should not fail to realise that somehow the British Government 
has taken away with one hand what it has given with theother. To 
all these reforms in the constitution has been tagged the Communal 
Award with its encouragement to the elements of disruption. Under 
the plea of safeguarding the interests of the minority communities, a 
deliberate attempt, such people hold, has been made to divide us 
into various sections and sub-sections and into mutually conflicting 
parties. As the result of this most pernicious of measures, our Mussal- 
man brethren have been induced to regard themselves as aliens in 
the land of their birth. To such an extent has this objectionable 
mentality been developed that they are claiming that, though living 
in India for centuries, they do not belong to her; that their natural 
affiliations, religious, political and social, are with their brothers in faith ° 
living in foreign lands and not with those with whom they are 
naturally allied by living in the same land and under the same Govern- 
ment. Is it, therefore, any wonder that those of them who hold such 
views should, of set purpose, stand outside any movement which seeks 
to establish All-India national solidarity ? 


ALL-WORLD MUSLIM SYMPATHY 


The question of questions with us to-day is why should menrbers 
of the Hindu and Muslim communities, which have been living side 
by side for generations and which are bound to each other by every 
conceivable tie except that of professing a comfnon faith, be constantly 
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engaged in a struggle now degenerating into physical clashes, at other 

‘times rising to the economié and the political plane. Another equally 
interesting question is why should a section of the Mussalman popula- 
tion of India feel so little sympathy for its Hindu neighbours while 
it is prepared to’ extend its friendship and affection in the fullest 
possible measure to its co-religionists who might live in a distant: 
country and whom it has néver seen. Does all this happen because 
the Hindu and Mussalman of India think that they belong to different 
nations though they have been living in the same country for centuries 
and also because Mussalmans all over the world are supposed to be 
members of one and indivisible nation ? 

Sir Theodore Morrison, at one time Vice-Chancelior of the Aligarh 
University, in defending the separtist attitude of the great Muslim 
community, has quoted Sir Abdur Rahim who, according to him is 
reported to have said : “ Any of us Indian Muslims travelling for 
instance in Afghanistan, Persia, and Central Asia, among Chinese 
Muslims, Arabs, and Turks, would at once be made at home and 
would not find anything to which we are not accustomed. On the 
contrary, in India we find ourselves in all social matters total aliens 
when we cross the street and enter that part of the town where our 
Hindu fellow townsmen live.”’ 


PAN-IsbLAMIC UNITY 


It may be, as Sir Abdur Rahim stated, that the Mussalman, to 
whatever country he might belong, has a certain affinity with his 
` brothers in faith settled in every part of the world which makes him 
a welcome guest whenever he seeks hospitality from his co-religionist. 
But this is confined to the social and religious aspects of life and it is 
not correct to assume that this feeling of brotherhood is to be found 
on other than these planes. 

For instance, Mr. Rezaul Karim, M.A., B.L., who, as a Mussalman, 
may be expected to be familiar with actual conditions, in his article 
contributed to the '' Hindusthan Standard " of the 8th May, 1989, 
points out that the Indian Mussalman when he goes abroad continues 
to be known and called an Indian. The Arab Muslim invariably calls 
the Indian Muslims, Hindus or Indians. The Indian Muslim living 
under foreign domination is not ordinarily granted the same privileges 
and facilities enjoyed by the Mussalman coming from an independent 
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country. He is always treated as a foreigner. Here the profession 


of a common faith makes no difference. The attitude of the Govern- . 


ment of Iraq towards the Mussalmans of India will prove this to 


the hilt. In that country, the facilities gi illi to the Iraqui 
Christian are denied to the 1 The ideal of Pan- 


Islamism has no influence whatsoever in changing their point of view. 
This merely shows what a mistake our Muslim brethren are making 
when they look for sympathy and support from Muslim States lying 
beyond their homeland. They must be prepared to cast in their lot 
with their own countrymen and while continuing to be a part of the 
Indian nation secure all possible safeguards for conserving their legiti- 
mate rights and privileges. 

I would take the liberty of pointing it out here that the grievance 
has reference to what, for want of a better term, may be called social 
ostracism. It is an undeniable fact that the orthodox Hindu does 
not and cannot welcome the Mussalman to his house as a guest. But 
itis also equally true that, within Hindu society itself, there are groups 
which have little social intercourse or none. Still, they do not deny 
that they are one nation. Such separatist feelings are not the mono- 
poly of India alone. What about the Indian who cannot always 
find lodgings in democratic England simply because he is an Indian ? 
And even in England itself, is it not true that the different social 
strata are so separated that they have their own clubs, their own 
hotels and even their own quarters and that the new-rich find 
considerable difficulty in entering society ? National India, conscious 
of its own defects, has no desire to criticise the shortcomings of other 


nations but it 1s not prepared to allow such attacks to pass unchallenged, ' 


specially when they come from quarters which can, by no means, 
be regarded as innocent. At any rate, what India expects is that, 
admitting the existence of these shortcomings and defects in our 
social structure, the British Government, which claims to rule India 
for the benefit of her nationals, should not do anything to emphasise 
such difference but, on the other hand, should try to obliterate them. 
And this, it is contended, has not been always done. On the contrary, 
the policy followed has very often been in a different direction 
altogether, and this we regard as extremely regrettable and open to 
uncharitable interpretation in which we have no desire to indulge. 
Probably the opinion that Muslims, no matter what country they 
live in, form one nation, was first publicly uttered within recent times 
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by Sir Mohammed Yakub, one of the most prominent members of the 
. Muslim League, in the course of a statement issued through the ‘‘ Asso- 
ciated Press " on the 11th January, 1939. He said: “The Mussalmans 
cannot be divided’ according to their country of domicile, they are 
a single indivisible nation, living in different parts of the world. The 
Mussalmans of India do not belong to the same community as the 
other Indians. They belong to an altogether different nation and, 
as such, are entitled to be classed as a different nation, and not as a 
community, claiming their own rights of self-determination. The 
Mussalmans of India can never accept any declaration of rights, or 
any charter of safeguards, however just and generous they may be, 
which gives them no hand in its formation and which reduces them to 
the status of a minority community.’ 

One wonders whether the British Government, in making the 
Communal Award, ever thought of consulting the Mussalmans living 
in other parts of the world and also whether those of onr Muslim 
brethren living in India who believe in it, before utilising it for enter- 
ing various public bodies, consulted the All-World Mussalman nation to 
which Sir Mohamed Yakub refers. 

It is admitted that there is great sympathy among Mussalmans 
living in different parts of the world, but this does not turn them 
into one nation. In the different Christian denominations also there 
is this sympathy but it does not make them members of cne nation. 
For instance, a humble Baptist like myself, when deputed to represent 
the Baptist Lay Association of Bengal, was offered hospitality in 
English, Scotch and Welsh as well as Canadian and American homes, 
` But it does not follow, because all my hosts and myself believe in a 
particular interpretation of the teachings of the Bible, we are members 
of one nation. 

It is true that the sympathies of Mussalmans extend to their 
co-religionists all over the world and that this outlook has exercised 
a profound influence on the political history of this community in 
India. When Italy captured Tripoli, when the Christian States in 
the Balkans united in a wanton attack on Turkey and when France 
was allowed to establish a so-called protectorate over Morocco, the 
Mussalmans of India were convinced that Christian Europe had made 
up its mind to utterly demolish the last remnants of Muslim power. 
It is said, but with what truth I do not know, that, in the Great War, 
the Muslim soldiers in Mesopotamia showed great reluctance in 
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fighting against their Muslim brethren who were supporting the 
Central powers, But the greatest blow was the stand taken against 
Turkey. At that time, Sir Syed Ahmed is reported to have said: - 
‘* When there were many Muslim kingdoms, we did not feel much 
grief when one of them was destroyed ; now that so few are left, 
we feel the loss of even a small one. If Turkey is conquered, that 
will be a great grief, for she is the last of the great powers left to 
Islam. We are afraid that we shall become, like the Jews, a people 
without a country of our own.” | 

One feels surprised that a fine Mussalman of the type of Sir Syed 
. Should have compared his great-cotnmunity scattered over the whole 
world to the homeless Jews if Turkey had been swallowed up by any 
of the great European powers. I am not aware that any prominent 
Mussalman of either Egypt, Africa or the Malaya Peninsula where : 
Islam is followed extensively made any observation of a similar nature. 
It seems to me that this attitude would have & better justification if, 
instead of Turkey, Mecca and Medina, the sacred places of Islam, were 
to fall into the hands of the infidels. 

‘What I hold is that this idea of all Mussalmans of the whole 
world forming one nation is the product of a sentiment which is partly 
religious and partly cultural. "We have about 2 million Baptiste in 
Soviet Russia with their pastors and we have not received any 
authentic information about them or their Church activities for the 
last 8 or 4 years, and we feel for them but that does not make us one 
nation. Whenever natural calamities occur, we open our purse strings, 
for our brethren living in remote parts of the world—we hold identical 
theological beliefs and belong to the same religious organisation but 
most certainly we are not one race or one nation. 


COMPOSITION OF THE MUSLIM COMMUNITY 


Let us turn to what Sir Theodore Morrison, the champion of the 
separatist Mussalmans, has got to say on the composition of the Muslim 
community of India: ‘‘Some of these Muslims are descendants of the 
` Arabs, Afghans, and Turks who came down from the heights of 
Central Asia in successive waves of conquest, but the great number 
by blood are natives of the soil, high-born Rajputs, hardworking 
Sudras, or lowly outeastes who were converted to Islam by nameless 
missionaries or by those famous saints whose tombs are to this day 
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visited by countless pilgrims. The Muslim population in India was 
increased and strengthened from yet another source : from the days 
° of Kutbuddin Aibak in the thirteenth century down to the death of 
Aurangzeb in the eighteenth century, a continuous stream of sol- 
diers and scholars, of artists and administrators came to take service 
under Muslim kings from the highly civilized cities of Central Asia ; 
many of these men wrote their names upon the pages of Indian history 
and founded families which are still held in high esteem. Owing to 
the caste system of the Hindus, these Muslim invaders and converts 
were not merged in the general population but remained a distinct 
people." 

Every one who claims the least knowledge cf the history of 
India is aware that the Mussalmans of foreign birth who came 
either as invaders or as seekers of service under the Muslim rulers of 
India were but a handful as compared with the bulk of the Mussalman 
population and that, in the first instance, as invaders ever will, they 
settled in towns and cities where they surrounded themselves with 
soldiers for protection as well as for the purpose of carrying on the 
work of administration entrusted to them. It is, therefore, that the 
many characteristic features of exotic Mussalman culture and civilisa- 
tion are to be found in cities like Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, Lahore, etc. 
The bulk of the Mussalman population consisted of converts, generally 
drawn from the poorer and Jess advanced Hindu classes. What little 
of Semitic culture they imbibed was largely diluted by their inherited 
culture which must have been very strongly tinctured by the prepon- 
derating Hindu environment in which tbey lived. The Mussalman 
artistocratic families too have gradually been intermarrying not only 
` among themselves but also with the wealthier and better-off convert 
families. To say that the Mussalmans of to-day form a nation by 
themselves is to take an untenable and illogical position. The bulk 
of the population of India, in fact nearly 90 per cent, lives in the 
rural areas. They have no interest in the Pan-Islamic outlook and 
all the difference they can appreciate between themselves and their 
Hindu brethren is the difference in the religions they profess. But 
even here there are points of contact. The Hindu makes his supplica- 
tions, offers his prayers and his gifts at the shrines of Mussalman 
saints and the Muslim does the same at the shrines of Hindu saints. 
Both the Hindu Sannyasi and the Muslim Faqir flourish at the 
expense of the Hindu and the Mussalman peasant. I have seen this in 
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Bengal and Assam, in Bihar and in the United Provinces as also in 
the Punjab and in Madras. I give below a short extract from what 
a correspondent wrote to the '* Statesman ’ which appeared in its 
issue of the 9th June, 1939. This will prove beyond any shadow of a 
doubt that such contacts between the communities are by no means 
exceptional and also that in many cases the worship or celebration is 
a joint one in which members of both the communities take part 
without the slightest feeling of religious intolerance The account in 
question runs as follows :— i 

'* On a painted wall, prominent along the road in Shanwarpeth, 
Poona, are two niches containing two small shrines—one, the Hindu 
> Masoba ' and the other a Moslem ‘ Sayed Sadadat.’ 

** Io the Hindu and Moslem residents of this essentially Hindu 
locality these two shrines, standing side by side—hardly a foot separat- 
ing them—are dear as they have been Jointly paying homage to the 
two shrines for generations. They have gladly and willingly sub- 
scribed towards the upkeep of these two shrines, and every year they 
jointly celebrate the ‘ Urs ’ of both. 

<“ On Friday last week (i.e., the 2nd June, 1939) took place the 
joint annual celebration of the ‘ Urs’ when the Hindu ' Masoba' 
had a new coat of red paint and the Moslem shrine was presented 
with a green silk covering—and both Hindus and Moslems subscribed 
towards the cost." 

This sympathy and toleration, which are bringing together Hindu 
and Mussalman, are not confined to the poorer people among the two 
communities only, as has been suggested here and there by some of 
our Muslim friends. It is also to be found among those of their 
leaders who have no desire to exploit the ignorance and the fanaticism 
of their less fortunate brethren for the attainment of personal ends. 
The following extract from that well-known daily of Madras, '' The 
Hindu," dated the 31st December, 1988, will prove my contention :— 

** By laying the foundation stone of a temple in a village near 
Hoskote, and of a Bhajana hall in Hoskote, Sir Mirza M. Ismail, 
Dewan of Mysore, provided yet another instance of his broad-minded- 
ness and cosmopolitan outlook which have earned for him the love and 
regard of millions of Mysoreans. 

‘“ Laying the foundation stone, Sir Mirza said he considered it a 
great honour that the Committee should have asked him, a non- 
Hindu, to perform that sacred and important duty. 
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. ۰ * Tt was a truism that all religions aimed at the same goal and 
those who realised the true significance of religion lived in mutual 
` friendship and regard. ۱ 
` “ The great Hindu Bhakta Poet, Kabir, had said that the recita- 
tion of the word ' Rama’ or‘ Rahim ' meant the adoration of one 
and the same God., The same philosophy had been expounded by 
Sri Ramkrishna Paramahamsa also. In their own State, their beloved 
Ruler set an example in that direction by his respect for Islam and 
Christianity.” | 
In the civilised world of to-day, we find different social, religious, 
and even racial groups living together and forming one nation, for the 
reason that they have one common economic and  politieal aim. 
National India holds that Mussalmans have no right to ask for protec- ` 
tion and- safeguards from the enmity of neighbours with whom they 
have been living for generations and with whom they share the soil. 
It is not natural that Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Christian should live 
side by side, intermingle in town and country and yet each regard itself 
as a separate nation. If they differ in certain matters, these are 
certain customs and usages which characterise their external life. If 
they have come to think of themselves as separate peoples, it is only 
because they have been led astray by interested parties whose purposes 
would be best served by keeping them estranged. 


COMMUNALISM AND THE Musziim MASSES 


Sir Hugh McPherson, ex-Governor of Bihar and Orissa, who has 
made & special study of communal antagonism, says: ‘‘ The great 
masses of the rural population, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, are ۰ 
simple cultivators, who at all normal times live. in peace and amity. 
Their chief pre-occupations are the timely arrival and seasonal distribu- 
tion of the annual rains, the tillage of their fields, the gathering of 
their barvests, their dealings with their Jandlords and their money- 
lenders. Religious festivals are one of their few excitements. If 
these occasionally lead to strife and bloodshed, norma! relations are 
resumed as soon as the lava flow of passions subsides. The urban 
‘masses are more prone to communal strife, because life is more com- 
plicated in the towns. Here political friction often stimulates religious 
antagonism ; temples and mosques are closer together ; there is more 
danger of collision in the narrow streets, and a.larger admixture-of the 
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rowdy turbulent elements that love disorder for its own sake and for its 
opportunities. The educated classes of both communities, when their . 
vision is not temporarily clouded by some communal issue, work 
harmoniously together in all walks of life. It may indeed be claimed 
with justice that they have been drawn together, not severed, by their 
century and a half of association under & common administration 
which has given them the same laws, the same security of person and 
freedom of action, the same schools and universities, the same progres- 
sive civilization and the bond of a common speech." These are 
= words of wisdom spoken by a true friend of India. Let us, therefore, 
sink all our differences and try to bring closer the day when separatism 
will disappear not only among the educated but also among the 
uneducated, and when any one who tries fo fan communal passions 
will be regarded in the same light as one who tries to tempt a man to 
become a thief or a robber. Let me conclude by reminding my readers 
what Sir Syed Ahmed, the founder of what is now the' Aligarh 
University, said in 1875. Comparing the Hindu and the Mussalman 
communities to the two eyes of a beautiful damsel, he said: '' If you 
hit the one, you hurt the other." He also insisted that all Indians 
who reside in India belonged to ‘‘ one and the same nation.” 


UNITY IN ESSENTIAL MATTERS 


The ideal of nationalism is the outcome of ‘several factors all 
operating together in multifarious ways and directions. It would be 
incorrect to hold that each and every one of these conditions must be 
present in each and every case and that the absence of one or more 
of these elements would have the effect of stopping the evolution of 
nationalism in any country or even that these conditions must exist 
in their plenitude in a country or among the different groups of the 
people. History teaches us that it is enough if some of these 
conditions are present. 15 has also to be remembered that even if 
these are not to be found to-day, that is no reason why they should 
not appear to-morrow. l 

It is quite true that in our motherland some of these conditions 
are not to be found at present. For instance, we profess different 
religions and speak different languages, nor is there tbat absolute identity 
of stock which is so powerful a factor in uniting different groups. A 
majority of the Mussalmans come from the same stock as the majority 
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community, but they love to think of themselves as descendants either 
of the Arabs, the Mughals, or the Pathans. They forget that in a 

large majority of cases, on account of frequent intermarriage with the 
Hindu converts, the Arabian and Central Asian blood has been diluted 
to such an extent as to lose its characteristics for all practical 
purposes. 

Ordinarily , every one born in India is known as, or is called, an 
Indian. It is only people wanting to create divisions and discord 
among us who dub us Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians, Sikhs, Parsis 
and so forth. If we examine the inner life of Indians, we find the 
presence in it of certain common ideas, feelings and sympathies and 
the religion they profess does not, at least here, make any difference. 
These ideals, feelings and sympathies, which are common to all of us 
irrespective of our religion, are not shared with us by people professing 
our faith who live outside the boundaries of India. They are con- 
cerned with purely Indian problems and peculiarly Indian difficulties, 
As such they must necessarily appeal to us but not to our brothers 
in faith living in other countries who, in their turn, are naturally 
concerned with their own domestic problems. This sympathy and 
fellow-feeling have made us co-operate with one another in the past 
and, what is more, they will, with every year that passes, encourage 
greater co-operation among the different communities. And this 
must be so, for a clearer vision of our difficulties must come with time 
as well as the realisation of the fact that co-operation among the 
different groups is their only satisfactory solution. 

Granted that our Mussalman brethren are demanding safeguards 
to protect their religion, language and culture, and that this is tending 
to keep us apart for the time being, none the less if is true that all 
far-sighted and patriotic leaders of this community as well as very 
many of the rank and file have expressed their desire to live under 
a Government that would be administered and controlled by people’s 
representatives. Hindu, Mussalman, Christian, Sikh, or Parsi all 
feel a common humiliation under the economic and political control 
exercised by foreigners. And all take equal pride in India’s past 
glories though, strange to say, their ancestors might not have 
contributed anything towards it. Not all the Pathan and Mughal 
kings and emperors can be justly described as ideal rulers, still they 
were not regarded as aliens for they settled in India and made it 
their home. At that time, the economic and political interests of 
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the rulers and the ruled did not clash. 1 have talked with illiterate 
peasants in those parts of India which I have visited in order to 
ascertain how they feel about this matter. While I cannot say with 
truth that their ideas are crystal clear, they all seem to feel that, on 
the whole, they would prefer to have Swaraj. They further feel that, 
when their countrymen are in power, their difficulties will be treated 
with more sympathy. Access to authority would be easier and the 
removal of grievances quicker. All this is drawing us closer to one 
` another. | 

It is necessary to say a few words here in order to obviate all 
chances of misinterpretation. Under the influence of that fatalism 
which is so characteristic a feature of the Indian outlook on life, and 
partly of the teaching of Mahatma Gandhi, few, if any, entertain any 
feelings of positive hatred against tbe British Government. From 
what little I could gather, the ignorant masses seem to feel that the 
days when it will continue to administer the country. are numbered 
and that Indians will at least come into their own. The idea behind 
this attitude seems to bea love of freedom combined with love of 
one’s own motherland. It is patriotism, felt perhaps in a very dim 
way, which is responsible for the mass support given to the Congress, 
regarded as the one powerful All-India organisation which can achieve 
independence. 


THe BIRTH or NATIONS 


Hindu India in the past professed practically one religion, had 
one culture and one sacred language, viz., Sanskrit. Asoka, the Guptas 
and still later, the Marathas, ruled over extensive territories and' 
imposed political unity but there was no Indien nation. In their 
days of glory, the Mughal Emperors held their sway over very large 
tracts but still there was no Indian nation. All the rulers, whether 
Buddhist, Hindu or Muslim, were influenced either by personal 
ambition or by the desire to hand down their kingdoms and empires 
to their descendants. Great Britain has enforced her Pax Britannica, 
for which we cannot be too thankful. This and her consistently 
liberal rule have enabled us to make whatever progress we have 
hitherto achieved. But the unity imposed on us has not grown 
from within but has come from outside. Probably this is the 
most serious objection that can be urged against Federation as laid 
down in the Government of India Act, 1985. . This external unity is 
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nof identical with the national unity, to which reference will be made 
immediately. 
l The obstacles to the evolving of a united Indian nation with 
which we are faced to-day, are similar to those present in the European 
countries two centuries ago. Before the French Revolution, France 
was not a nation in the sense we understand the word to-day. But 
when she had to resist armed invasion by her European enemies, the 
French nation was born. This was late in the 18th century. Only 
yesterday Germany, in the language of Lord Action, '' was a patch- 
work of some three hundred petty states and the great German people 
thought of themselves as Prussians, Bavarians, Hanoverians, etc., 
rather than as Germans.’’ It was welded into a nation by the 
genius of Bismarck and Moltke. When, in 1871, France was invaded 
by this new Germany and lay prostrate before her enemy, then again 
the French nation rose triumphantly from the dust in which she 
had been grovelling. The present German nation was born when, 
under the leadership of Hitler, Germany, smarting under the injustice 
to which she had been a victim, determined to re-assert herself. In 
these cases, we find that France and Germany were countries with 
wide territories, with one common language and one religion, viz., 
Christianity, and yet, in spite of all these favourable conditions, 
they were not nations before they had made up their minds to 
be such. 7 ۱ 
À nation is born only when there is an ardent desire among the 
people to weld themselves into a nation. There is a word Hkagrata 
which well. expresses the fiery enthusiasm which must be behind a 
.really national movement towards unity. Once this Hkagrata has 
come to stay, the separatist tendencies cannot but disappear. The 
unifying elements amalgamate and their amalgamation increases their 
unifying influence out of all proportion to their effects as separate and 
individual elements. Once coalesced, they predominate over the less 
important or non-essential elements; with the consequence that, sooner 
or later, the peoples and groups so long kept apart by mutual distrust 
and suspicion or by short-sighted self-interest are brought together ; 
the feeling for community of interests assumes a tangible form and 
reveals itself by the appearance of a united nation. l 
In France and in Germany also there were many and almost 
insurmountable obstacles to tbe emergence of a united nation, and yet 
they disappeared only hecause the people of these countries were 
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determined to weld از‎ into homogeneous and powerful nations. 


In our country, too, a handful of Indians, Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, - 


Christian and Parsi, combined in 1885 and, for the first time in the 
history of India, asserted their claims to the enjoyment of those 
fundamental rights which are the birthright of man. We have 


travelled far in the 55 years which -have followed. Much has been 


achieved, much remains to be achieved still. To-day there are in thai 
body more than 43 millions interested in Indian politics in place of 
the two score or so who initiated the movement. Even if a majority 
of these 4$ millions are not genuine Congressmen, there are stil] 


millions who live, think and work as members of the great Indian 
nation. 


THE INDIAN NATION OF THE FUTURE 


To-day this All-India non-communal organisation, in which there 
is a place for everyone, is embodying the collective will of Political 
India. It feels that, in order that our motherland may have a prosper 
ous and glorious future before her, all her sons must sink their 
differences arising either from religious or economic reasons. The 
question of questions to-day with us as Indians is whether we shall 
allow our personal or group interesís to stand in the way of tbe 
appearance of this great Indian nation. India is one of the oldest 
civilised countries but she is again the youngest of nations with a long 
and brilliant future before her. Let those who would place obstacles in 


her path and prevent her from making her contribution to the peace — 


and prosperity of mankind, take care how they meddle with what does 
not concern them, To do anything calculated to even remotely dimi- 
nish her importance in the comity of nations would be a sin against 
the motherland. And to do anything which would tend to lessen the 
value of her contribution to the peace and prosperity of mankind 
would be a sin against God in whose hands lies the destiny of man. 
Therefore, le& those who even dream of interfering with her pre- 
ordained destiny take care 1655 they be shunned by man and 
condemed by God for their narrow and short-sighted selfishness. ۵ 
are always talking about exploitation by foreigners. Let me assure 
my readers that this exploitation will continue so long as we do no 
unite to set our own house in order. š 
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At the invitation of the Indian National Congress, a delegation 
of the. Egyptian nationalist party, known as the Wafdist party, attended 
the Tripuri session of the Congress. It was to have been headed by 
the leader of this party, Nahas Pasha, but he was prevented from 
coming himself owing to important political circumstances and 
constitutional issues at home. His place was taken by Mahomed Bey. 
Speaking on the 10th March at the open session of the Congress, he 
is reported to have said that the East is the cradle of religions and 
philosophies which have preached co-operation and peace and sought 
the welfare and happiness of all. Continuing he’ pointed out that 
the year 1918 was fateful for both Egypt and India. -In that year 
the leader of the Wafdist movement started his campaign for the 
economic and political independence of Egypt and that was the vear 
in which Mahatma Gandhi led a similar movment in India. By two 
treaties, one signed in 1936 and the other in 1938, Egypt has at last 
secured what she wanted. The decisive element in the attainment 
of success was, in his opinion, absolute unity among her nationals. 
Continuing he observed: ‘‘No people fighting for their liberty can 
afford to be disunited. We were a nation of Muslims and Christians, 
but Zaghlul Pasha forged us into a nation of Egyptians. I hope that, 
just asin Egypt, where Arabs and Christians merged together and 
fought against Imperialism, in India also the people will merge 
together and fight for their independence." 


SOME COLD WEATHER VISITORS OF DELHI 
Dr. S. N. Sen, M.A., Pa.D. 


THEE cold weather brings many attractive visitors to Delhi. Some 

arrive with the Viceregal party, others follow soon afterwards. 
One of the earliest to come is a little fellow from Kashmir. He is 
rather shy at first and elusive. Viewed from behind he looks like a 
diminutive wagtail all ashy-grey, but approached from the front he is 
a pretty little bird, very much like a bush chat, bright orange and 
glossy black. One is not long left in doubt about his identity. The 
bird promptly takes to the shrubbery, from which he is never very far 
off, with a bright flourish of his chestnut tail at the approach of man, 
and the characteristic jerks of the caudal feathers at once betray the 
Red Start. 

The Kashmir Red Start, for that is how our charming guest is 
styled, visits Delhi with the first spell of cold. It feeds on the ground 
and punctually appears in the morning and evening. Sometimes you 
may meet him at other hours. His spouse, a demure little lady; is 
not so conspicuously coloured and often remains unnoticed. 


Every Red Start has its own special preserves and spheres of 
influence, and his first business, on arrival, is to find one. Itis not 
possible to tell one cock Red Start from another, but if you happen to 
meet about the same hour one near the Jaipur house, another on the 
lovely lawn before Safdar Jang’s tomb and a third about Sir Andrew ' 
Clow’s bunglow, you may safely conclude that it is not the selfsame 
bird that you encounter at three different places ; and if the chestnut 
tails flash before your admiring eyes about the same spot on more 
than one occasion, obviously the owner of those bright feathers have 
some special association with those favoured localities What special 
features appeal to the Red Start I do not know, but a convenient 
shrubbery, dense and shady, seems to be an indispensable need. The 
method and manner of appropriation still remain obscure. I never 
found two cocks fighting, so the ownership of winter quarters appears 

to be established by amicable and peaceful settlement, and priority of 
arrival probably establishes exclusive claims. 
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. The compound of my bunglow has been appropriated by a cock 
Red Stari. The hen must be somewhere near by, but so far I have 


` not seen her. Early in November, when the Red Start first came, it 
‘was extremely shy and would not allow me to admire him even from 


a distance. Now he has learnt to ignore my presence, probably 
experience has convinced him that there is nothing sinister in human 
curiosity. I am often permitted to approach as near as ten feet of the 
green turf where his preying beak seeks tiny particles of food. * Even 


on a rainy day he will punctually come down from his perch and go 


on foraging. Though a ground feeder the Red Start cannot walk. 


He proceeds by a series of quick and graceful hops, then stops to 


pick up a crumb of food, bobs his head and jerks his tail in the tell-tale 
Red Start fashion and goes on again in quest of nutrition. Sometimes 
he takes a little flight to descend on ground’ once more after making 
a display of his tail feathers in the mean time. Two cocks are never 
seen feeding together, but once, very early in the morning, I saw as 
many as three hens hunt for their breakfast in company. With the 
advent of the spring the Red Start will leave us and go back to its 
pleasant summer quarters in the cool heights of Kashmir.’ The cock 


wil then abandon his ashy-grey coat to don a darker suit which is 


probably more in keeping with his summer surroundings. For the few 
months that the Red Start chooses to remain at Delhi he adds some 


. colour and cheer to human life, for he prefers human neighbourhood 
‘though he may shun human company at the beginning. 


Scores of that ubiquitous’ bird, the gay, giggling, gregarious 
Myna (Acridotheres tristis tristis), congregate in the green expanse of 


the Princes’ park every evening. Early in the morning they come 
‘in twos or fours, though the roosting tree may have sheltered at least 


fifty the previous night. It is in the afternoon that they group 
themselves into big parties and when they retire at dusk a flock of 


‘eighty to a hundred birds is by no means an uncommon sight. One 


day, last November, very early in the morning I found a solitary 


' Starling exploring the turf with half a dozen Mynas. It- was 
‘probably a bold veteran of many winters who had come far in advance 


of the rest of the community, and, not liking to keep all by himself, 
he sought the congenial company of his next of kin, for the Starling, 


 liké the Myna, isa member of the great family of Sturnidae and 
' gregarious in habits. On the new year’s day the old Starling was. 


still with the Mynas waiting perhaps for the arrival ‘of his-near and 
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dear. At last they came in small. flocks, and when their number 
swelled with fresh arrivals every day, they still sought, by preference, 
the noisy society of Mynas. Barly in the morning a group of six to — 
a dozen Starlings might be seen feeding all by themselves, but in the 
evening the smaller parties would coalesce into a big flock of wellnigh 
three score and ten, and. strange to say, still seek affiliation t: the 
Myna community, although they could very conveniently shift for 
themselves. At dusk the Starlings would go to roost on the same 
babul tree with the Mynas, and, when alarmed, would still steer their 
flight for a safer perch in the same company. 

Is the Starling’s preference for Myna society to be attributed 
to racial affinity? Is it due to similarity of habits? The Bank 
Myna (Acridotheres ginginianus) does indeed freely associate with the 
common Myna though they do not ordinarily interbreed. Stuart 
Baker says that ‘‘ In winter, when the extralimital Starlings visit 
India, two or more races may be found in the same flock. Ticehurst 
obtained specimens of Finoch’s Starling and Hume’s Starling with one 
shot and also found Dresser’s Starling associating with these two.” 
But racial affinity and similarity of habits hardly offer a satisfactory 
explanation of the Starling’s peculiar liking for the Myna’s company. 
Delhi happens to be the common meeting place for two of the most noisy 
Babblers. The Bengal Jungle Babbler (Turdoides terricolor) is, like 
the Starlings and the Mynas, a gregarious bird. It is like them a ground 
feeder, and, though it cannot walk or run like the graceful Sturnidae, 
it hops its way with the utmost ease, and in its love of noise it leaves 
the loudest member of the Myna confraternity miles behind. Yet it 
has never been found to associate with the Myna or with its own near . 
kin—the Large Grey Babbler. Thé Jarge Grey Babbler (Argya 
malcolmi) is also noisy, gregarious, active on its legs and feeble on its 
. wings like the Jungle Babbler. They are, both of them, ground 
feeders, living on insects by preference, though wild berries of all sorta - 
will please both the Babblers for a change. Yet I have never in my 
peregrinations in the open parks of New Delhi and in the neighbouring 
jungles found the two Babblers associating with each other. They 
seek the society of their own ‘species and the Large Grey Babbler 
leaves its jungle cousin severely alone. A Hoopoe may go on probing 
the turf with the greatest unconcern in the very heart of a congrega- 
tion of Mynas, heedless of their complascent chuckles and mocking 
giggles, but an Argya malcolmi will never stray from its own 





ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE 
THAILAND (SIAM) 
Dr. KALIDAS Na, M.A. (Can.), D.Lxrr. (Paris) 


ECENT progress in the study of pre-historic archaeology of the 
Far East has been recorded in the proceedings of three 
pre-historic congresses held in French Indo-China (Hanoi), in the 
Philippines (Manila) and in the Straits Settlements (Singapore). Thus 
we are sure to-day that long before the appearance of the Mongoloic 
Thai people, the country was occupied by diverse races of different 
grades of civilisation. Palaeolithic implements of the Sumatran type 
have been found in Malaya as well asin Indo-China and in the inter- 
vening region of the Trang-Patalung hills of Peninsular Siam 
Neolithic polished tools have been found. This area is still occupied 
by the ever-dwindling Negrito folks who, in the dim pre-historic Stona 
Age, crossed over to Siam from South India via the Nicober Islands. 
These curly haired races still cherished the legend that their ancestors 
were the monkeys of the Ramayana who escaped from the burning 
Lanka. 

North Siam was colonised by the Lawas, a race different from 
the Southern Negritos who were displaced by the more advanced 
ancestors of the present Cambodians, speaking Mon-khmer languages 
and connected with the Mundas of Eastern India and the Mons or 
Talaings of Pegu. From this time onwards this country would be 
influenced, for better or for worse, by the Cambodians on the ore. 
side and the Burmese on the other. The Thai people displaced 
the Khmers but both received the first gleam of civilization from 
India through the Buddhistic and Brahmanical religions. As ear'y 
as the third century B.C., we hear of Buddhist missionaries being sent 
to Burma by emperor Asoka. By the third century A.D., we find 
Buddhist and Brahmanical inscriptions in the Hindu colonies of 
Champa and Cambodge inhabited by the Khmer people. By that 
time the virile Thai race who occupied the Yang-tse valley, began to 
be influenced simultaneously by Burma and Cambodge. The Trai 
founded in 8th century A.D. a powerful kingdom of Nan-Chao in 
Yunnan, South China, whence they emigrated into the fertile plains 
watered by the Menam and the Mekong rivers, The Khmers were 
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already occupying Cambodge to the East. The Mons formed the 
kingdom of Dvaravati to the West. The Malaya people founded the 
vast kingdom of Srivijaya- to the South and the Lawa tribes of the 
Mon-Khmer family have built their centre at Labapuri (Lobpuri), one 
of the most ancient sites of - Siam. | 0 

The Thai people asserted their individuality remarkably in the 
18th century A.D. driving away the Mons and founding the city of 
Chieng Mai. So one of their kings Indraditya waged successful wars 
against the Khmers and established the dynasty of Sukhodaya. His 
son Rama Khamheng conquered the whole of Menam valley and the 
Malay Peninsula as far as Ligor (Nagar Sridharmaraj). They thus 
“ paved the way for the formation of the Kingdom of Siam properly 
so-called. Its role in the history of Indo-Chinese arts and institutions 
is not less important than its political role; inheriting as it did the 
civilisation of the Khmer kingdom which sank in part beneath the 
blows that it administered, it transmitted to the Siam of Ayuthiya 
(Ayodhya) a good oumber of Cambodian art-forms and institutions 
which still subsist in the Siam of to-day ’’ (G. Coedes, Origins of the 
Sukhodaya Dynasty: Journal of the Siam Society, Vol. XIV). After 
a century Sukhodaya was eclipsed by the new dynasty of Ayuthiya, 
founded by Ramadhipati in 1850, and during this epoch the famous 
Sinhalese: Buddhist reformer Saranankara visited Siam with a view to 
bringing back to Ceylon the purer traditions of Theravada Buddhism. 
Ruling Siam for four’ centuries the kingdom of Ayuthiya was utterly 
destroyed in' 1763 by its traditional enemies, the Burmese. This 
ruthless destruction of Ayuthiya partially explains the lamentable lack 
of dated materials for the history of early Siam. 
^ In 1782, the Chakri dynasty established its capital in Bangkok 
and the greatest king of this line was Chulalongkorn (1868-1910) -after 
whom the University of Bangkok has been named. A son of this king, 
Prajadhipok, still lives to remind us of the constitutional revolution of 
1932 which led to his abdication followed by the minority regime of his 
nephew king Ananda Mahidol. 

King Rama V or Chulalongkorn had the mortification of seeing 
one of the richest archaeological sites of Siam with the famous monu- 
ments of Angkor snatched away by the French who had already 
captured Indo-China. He gave to the Siamese the first public 
museum (1874) which is known to-day as the National Museum at 
Bangkok adjoining the National Library founded as early as 1905 
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named after the prince-monk -Vajiranana who became the supreme 
patriarch of the realm and who was also a poet of renown: The | 
library contains the richest collection of Cambodian Pali manuscripts 
and old Siamese MSS. kept in magnificent lacquer and guilt 
book-eases. The Vajiravudh Library of printed books contains over 
25,000 volumes. | 

King Prajadhipok founded the Royal Institute for literature, 
archaeology and fine arts, with the veteran Siamese scholar-prince 
Damrong as president. He has published volumes on '' the Burmese 
Wars,'' on “ Classical dancing ’’ and on ‘‘ Buddhist monuments in 
Siam ". He warmly received Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and bis 
party visiting Bangkok in 1928. l 

During the constitutional regime the Royal Institute was abolished 
and the National Museum and the Library were placed (1936) under the 
Ministry of Public Instruction now paying 30,000 ticals per annum. 
The National Museum controls ten regional branches: (1) Ayuthiya, 
(2) Lobpuri, (3) Bisulok, (4) Lampun, (5) Chaiya, (6) Bhetchaburi, 
(7) Nagor Pathom, (8) Korat, (9) Singhuri, (10) Wat Bencha. These 
field museums are daily making important discoveries, both Buddhistic 
and Brahmanical. Archaeological activities in Siam have been sti- 
‘mulated by the recent discoveries of the Greater India Research 
Commission financed by the late Gaekwad of Baroda. The Director 
of Research, Dr. H. G. Quaritch Wales, has published reports of the 
discoveries of the Hindu monuments in Malay Peninsula where 
pre-historic as well as -historic sites and objects are being 
discovered showing the intimate connection of Siam and the Malay 
Peninsula with India and the Indonesian world. Systematic and. 
scientific explorations of historical sites have yet to be arranged 
for and funds are not always forthcoming.  Lobpuri has yielded 
to epigraphists Hindu. inscriptions of 5th-6th centuries A.D. and 
inspite of ravages of foreign invasion a huge quantity of Buddhistic and 
Brahmanical antiquities have been found and more may be expected 
from Ayuthiya Bang Pa-In, Chaiya and other sites. Already the 
National Museum of Bangkok appeared to be overcrowded as 
.I found it during my last visit in 1938. It is a real palace consecrated 
to the preservation of national monuments. The Budhaiswan Hall 
has in its centre the famous bronze image of Buddha Sihing 
which is said to have been cast in Ceylon. Here we find also 
beautiful frescoes adorning the walls and a unique collection of 
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Buddhist votive tablets. Behind this hall, there is another large 
. building devoted entirely to bronze objects and statues of Siamese, 
Cambodian and Indian workmanship. Along with the Buddhist 
images the specimens of Brahmanical inconography could also be 
found but unfortunately these have not yet been properly catalogued. 
The bigger statues are exhibited in the verandah and the last building 
Phra Viman contains in its nine rooms the best exhibits: of modern 
Siamese art: royal thrones, conveyances, weapons, musical instru- 
ments, dress and masks of the dancers, etc. The Siamese, like their 
neighbours the Cambodians and the Javanese, are extremely fond of 
dancing and drama with the proper costumes and musical accom- 
paniments, The marionette (Hun), the shadow-play (Nang), the 
mask-play (Khon) and the maskless normal drama (Lakon) are 
all represented here. We find a good deal of similarity with the 
Cambodian dancing. We also know that the present Burmese drama 
gotan impetus from the invasion of Burma by the Siamese and 
inspite of occasional outbreak of hostilities there was a large exchange 
of art and culture between the various peoples inhabiting this 
Trans-Gangetic peninsula. With a little more of govermental and 
technical guidance we may expect great progress in the traditional 
‘arts and crafts of Siam like wood-carving, inlaying, mosaicwork, 
decoration with coloured enamels and glazed tiles, metal work, 
jewellery, pottery, weaving and embroidery, etc. The Government 
School of Arts and Crafts in Bangkok is trying to fulfil partially this 
nation-wide programme. Siam is the only independent country in 
Asia which.in literature, art and religion stands nearest to India 
. and any one surveying Siamese art from within will agree with 
the Siamese scholars who.observed : ‘‘ Most of the motives of Siamese 
ornament originate in a combination of religious symbolism and a 
love of nature, and characteristic Siamese pattern work usually contains 
mythological beings illustrative of some episode of the Ramayana and 
story of the ** Life of the Buddha ” (Siam, Vol. I, p. 66 ; published by 
The Bangkok Times Press). 

A great service to the systematic study of Siamese art has been 
rendered by Dr. Reginald Le May through his Buddhist Art in Siam 
(Cambridge University Press) which we recommend to all serious 
students of Indian and Greater Indian art. 
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FTHER his signal defeats at the hands of Shér Shah at the battles 
of Chausa, 1589 Qanauj, 1540, Humayin, during his next 
three years’ stay in India, hoping for succour from some quarter, 
roamed through the Punjab, Sind and Ràjputána, and when he found 
none, he at last withdrew himself to Afghanistan. He stayed for a time 
at Mashtàng * and then, finding no adequate shelter here, decided to 
retreat further westward. His route lay through the dreary and arid 
land known as the Régistan or desert. The dread of the inhospitable 
region? did not turn his followers from him and the fugitive chief in 
gratitude entitled every one of the party Chili or friend of the desert.: 
Though his cup of misery seemed full to the brim, fate dealt a little 
mercifully with him; for Malik Hathi Balüch,' the captain of the 
banditti, instead of doing any injury,’ took pity on him, brought him 
to his residence and looked after his comfort. When  Humàyün 
resumed his journey, the Balüch Chief guided him through the dreaded 
tract and brought him to the more hospitable district of Garmsir. The 
kaldntur or chief official of the region, Mir Abdul Hai,’ was appointed 
by Askari ; so knowing his master's hostility to Hum&yün he could not 
come forward himself but short of that he was hospitable to Humayün 
in every way.’ The fugitive chief also benefited from another quarter, 


>. 


1 Ma-tung Road is a railway station on Quetta-Duzdap line. 

? MR., p 574, has NES آنعشرت قد م در وادى توكل نهاده راة چول پیش‎ 
For a graphic picture of it, see G.H.N.. fol. 55b and 56a. Humäyün relates that once ‘his 
very head was frozen by the intense cold. 

3 Even Humayün's wife, Hamida Band, was henceforth known as Chili Bégaw. 

4 AN.,M.R. Jauhar calls him Malik Khati Balüch. The Baluch wife of 'Ali Ishaq 
wa the interpreter of the conversation between Humayiin and the Baluches. 

5 Haáthi Baluch, a small chief in the neighbourhood, had Kàmràn's and Askari’s order 
to capture Humàyün ; but now after his meeting wita the Mughal chief, ha was determined 
to sacrifice his own life or lives of his family for him. Humayün on parting gave him some 
presents including a ruby and a pearl. 

More than one writer, e.g., the authors of A.N., T.A., T.Kh.T., mention th& 
Humayiin now reached a fortified place called Qila-i-B&ba Haji. According to G.H.N., 
H imayiin was received by the Sayyids of the place. 

? Jauhar calls him Sayyed Abdul Haqq. ۱ . 

8 According to Jauhar, his slave and not he did the hospitality and was blinded by hie 
master as punishment. 
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Khwaja Jalaluddin Mahmiid,’ one of Askari’s revenue collectors, in 
the course of his duties had arrived at the fort of Baba. Haji. When 
Humäyün sent for him, he willingly came, transferred his services, 
and surrendered all his possessions to his new master. Humayin, 
sorely pressed for cash, was relieved by this windfall, distributed 
fhe presents among his followers and made the Khwaja steward of 
the privy purse. Haji Muhammad Koki, Askari’s foster-brother, 
also deserted his master for Humayitn.* ۱ 

Though partially relieved of his immediate needs, Hum&yün's 
prospects were gloomy indeed. He did not know where to go to or 
what else to do. He felt dejected and at one moment thought that 
‘he should seek some lonely corner and withdrawing himself, outwardly 
and inwardly, from other matters, should give himself up to God alone.’ 
But he was dissuaded by the presence of his followers who, out of a 
sense of sheer loyalty to their fallen chief, had sacrificed their all and 
chosen to share his misfortunes. 

Thus prevented from immediate retirement into seclusion, he had 
for the present only one other course to adopt. It was to write to 
the Shih of Persia, Tahmasp Al-Husaini,° and to request him for 
shelter in his dominions.” Humàyün hoped that his appeal would be 
listened to ; should 15 turn out otherwise, he determined to retire into 
& hermitage. So the letter, written in verse, was full of humility and 
for this reason probably has not been reproduced in full by any writer. 
Only Jauhar renders its brief summary which may be given here: 

** This is à memorial of Muhammad Humàyün who, after an offer 
of sincere prayers for your Majesty’s welfare as is due from a 
person of distinction and sincere well-wisher, begs to observe that 
he feels overwhelmed with a feeling of shame though he is full of 
honest intentions. Though he looks only a particle of dust in the 
presence of your Majesty’s refulgent glory and magnificence, he hopes 
much from your ocean-like virtues. It is true that in the past he had 
not counted himself among the slaves of the high office (i.e., of the 

1 See Blochmann, p. 384, for his biography. He was one of the early finance ministers 


of Akbar and had risen to the rank of 2,500. Later on he was murdered by the orders of 
Munim Khan and Bairam Khin. i 

3 G.H.N. gives the details of his possessions, a string of mules, another of horses, 
tents, etc. He had also some cash. See also F.A., and T.ER.T. 

3 T.A., and T.Kh.T. l : 

1'A4.N.,p.219. Jauhar says he was made Superintendent of the palaces. If so, 
بیونات‎ , palaces, must mean here the travelling tents that Humayin had with him. 

5 The title Al-Husain] is given by Farishta (N, K. edition), p. 920. 

$ The suggestion of appeal to the Shah came from Bairam Khan. See M.R., p. 575. 
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Shah of Persia) yet he had always borne the collar of friendship and 
of attachment and clung to you like lead. He had always tried to 
earn your good-will with elegant presents. l 

At length, the wheel of the times and of the colourless sky had 
drawn the petitioner away from the spacious Hindustan to the narrow 
and gloomy Sind: 


What has passed over our head, has passed. | 
Whether by river or by hill or by wilderness.’ © 


Now the bird of his ambition spreads its wings to have a sight 
of your sun of dignity and magnificence and he hopes that God in His 
mercy will allow him to meet his friend, munificent like a river, and, 
in the meeting, he hopes to relate to you what he has to relate. 


Verses 

(1) O king ! 0 my high-gifted monarch ! my soul has fixed its 
abode in thy armour strong as the fabulous mount of Qàf. 

(2) The ignoble and deceitful? fortune has forced me? to be 
content with millet. | 

(3) My foe is now bold. For a long while he had his back turned 
on me. Now he has turned his face to me in hostility. 

(4) At this moment I have one request to make of the Shah and it 
is that he might do to me what ‘Ali had done to Salman 
in the forest of Arzhan.’ "* 


Having written his appeal, Humayiin sent it by Jai Bahadur’ on 
Shawwal 1, 950 (December 28, 1548). He had intended to continue to 
stay in Garmeir until he received a reply to his letter from the Shah. 
But Askari’s movements did not allow him any rest. Mir Abdul Hai, 
who had already shown consideration to him and had relieved his 


1 گذشت بر سو ما انچة گذشت - جه بدریا و جه بكبسار و چه دشت‎ af 
M.R. has a slightly different wording : 
بدشت‎ de شت انچه كذ شت - چة بكوك جة بدریا‎ AG بسر ما‎ 
Lit., one who displays wheat but sells barley. 
3 Lit., J who like a parrot would ordinarily subsist on sweets and fruits. ° oo, 
4 ‘Ali had saved Salman's life frem the attack of a lion. For Salman’s influence on 


the evolution of sects in Islüm, see Tiammen's Jslém, pp. 171-72. Badáün? has a slightly differ- 
ent wording of the verses and adds the folluwing line taken from a quatrain written by 


Humàáyün : 5 , ۱ ۳‏ 
شاها همه yla‏ هما میضواهنه - بنگر که هما Sank‏ در Kile‏ ٿو 

5 R.T. calls him Chili Bahadur, N.M. Jabai Bahadur and M.R. Koki Bahadur. 

6 See supra. On Humayiin’s return from Persia, he was one of the first to do homage 

to him with a quiver bound round his neck. See A.N. : 
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distress, now represented that Askari had been reported to be 
_approaching with a large army * and added that if the report was 
correct, Humaytin might be irretrievably lost. So, on his advice, 
the fugitive chief moved into the province of Sistàán,? for it belonged 
to the Shah of Persia and as such was protected from Askari’s raids. 
After crossing the river Halmand, he halted by the lake of the same 
name. 

Ahmad Sultan Shamlü, the Persian governor of Sistan, was pro- 
bably aware of the Mughal chief’s appeal to the Shab and, so expect. 
ing a favourable reply, tendered his hospitality on behalf of his 
master. Humayün was placed in a spacious residence, was offered the 
revenue of the province for his expenses and was entertained with the 
principal amusement of the locality, viz., the sport of catching water- 
fowl. Ahmad sent even his mother and wife to wait on Hamida Bànu* 
and his brother, Husain Qulî Mirza,° greatly pleased the Mughal chief 
by a present of some books and also by making a commonsense answer 
to his questions. Humaytin once asked him about the representative 
merits of Sunnism and Shiism.  Llusain's observations on the subject 
were that whereas the Shias actually reviled the companions of 
Muhammad and considered it to be a pious and meritorious act, the 
Sunnis considered any such act to be that of a kafir. Husain argued 
that one decision was against the other but since the Shias only 
promised reward for the curses as against the Sunni threats of 
heinous punishment for behaving as a kéfir, it was well to be cautious, 
to forego the reward, and under no circumstances to risk the suspicion 
of being a kafir. | 

1 According to Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh by Hasan Rumlu (R.4.T.) many of Hum&yün's 
friends بادشاة‎ lalate gave him information about Askari. 


۶ He had with him now only a handful of followers. 4.N.'s list is fuller than most 
of the others and it counts 88 persons in all. Jauhar makes it 40 men and 2 women. Of 
the 2 women, one was Hamida Bánü and the other wife of ‘Ali Ishaq Aqã, a Baluch 
woman who proved a useful interpreter during the journey. G.H.N calls the latter wife of 
Hasaan ‘Ali. 

3 According to the G.H.N., as soon as Humayün reached the Halmand. all classes of 
the Sh&h's subtects received him. 

4 He gave many presents according to Jauhar, the most priceless being a mare bearing 
the name Lailat-ul-Qadr. 

5 A.N. M.R. T.A., expresses Ahmad Sultàn Shamlu's services in these words 


den |!‏ سلطان شاملو زيادة بر وسع و امکان بلوازم مپمانداری قيام نمودة عورات خرد را 
ببشكة كردة EN‏ در سلک علامان دركاة در -Aof‏ 
The punishment after death’ for kufr is to be placed eternally in fire. See the‏ 6 
Quran, 64. 10, 66.9, 4.56. For details, see Bayazid Biat, Tarikh-i-Humayiin | Büdshàh‏ 
(B.B.T.H.B.). e ۳‏ 
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Having once entered the Sbüh's territory of his own accord, ii 
would have béen unwise for Humayün to retrace his steps to 
Zamindawar, belonging to Askari. But such were the proposals of ` 
two of the newcomers, Bab& Qashqa's sons, Haji Muhammad and 
Hasan Koka. They representated that Amir Bég, the governor of 
Zamindawar, and Chalma Beg, the commandant of Bist, both would 
transfer their services to Humàyün, if only he made a move in their 
direction and that their examples would be taken up so generally 
that the fall of Qandahar would be a foregone conclusion. It is a 
credit to Humàyün's intelligence that he rejected their advice and 
denied audience to them as a mark of his displeasure and continued 
firm in his proposed journey to Persia and Iraq. The ever loyal 
Bairam Khan encouraged Humāyün in his resolution. 

Humàáyün's shortest route to the Shah’s capital lay through the 
desert lands of Dasht-i-Lūt and Dasht-i-Kabir. But as he had 
already fully experienced the privations of the waterless tracts in his 
journey through Rajputina, be bad no mind for another experience of a 
similar nature. So he proposed to travel northward to Khuraisin where- 
in lay the far-famed cities of Herat or Heri, Mashad, Jam, Nishapiir, 
etc. The journey would enable him to visit the city of Herat that 
had flourished under his kinsman, Sultan Husain Baiqarà, and also 
to pay his respects at Mashad to the tomb of ‘Ali Raza, the 8th Shia 
Imam, and at Jàm to that of Shaikh Ahmad and thus show to the 
world his own liberal views in the matters of faith. Humaãyün was 
certain that the Shah who was proud of the three cities would be 
rather glad when he would learn the cause of Hum&yün's delay in 
reaching his capital. 

When Humäyün reached Farah * on 12th Zulqada 950 (6th Feb. 
ruary, 1544),° the Shah’s reply came to his appeal. When Humiyiin’s 
petition reached him he was grateful to God for sending to him as a 
supplicant a king ' from the spacious domain of India.’ The Shàh's 
reply has been given in full by-more than one writer. Though 
pompously worded in accordance with the epistolary usage of the 


1 Accordi hg io Jauhar, Ahmad Sultan Shinui desired Huniayün to stay in Sistün, as 
he expected many deserters from Askari's camp. 
2 Here lies buried Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpür, the founder of Mahdism in India. 
He died in 1505. Foran interesting description of his Mahdism and of the sufferings of 
one o his disciples, Sha:kh Alai, see Badáüni, pp. 394-405. 
R.T. gives the date of receipt of Humüyün's letter by the Shah to be 12th Zilhijja 
052 (February 14, 1546) which is evidently wrong. 
A.N., B.B.T.H.B., M.R., RT., T.S.4., MOA. . 
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time, the generous intentions of the Shah run unmistakably through 
its pages. We may be excused from quoting the lengthy and 
. wearisome details and shall content ourselves with pointing out a few 
of its essential features: 

(a) A couplet from Hafiz’s odes was quoted as a superscription. 


The couplet runs as 
همای اوج سعادن ہدام ما افته + گر ثرا كذرمى برهقام ما انتد‎ 


Tr. A huma of auspicious soaring falls into our net. 
If for thee there chance a passage to our abode.' 


(b Humāyün is addressed in the Shah’s letter as Badshah, 
Nüwüb-i-Ramyab, An Hazrat, Jahinbani Jannat Ashiani.? The Shah 
refers to himself as Nüwab. 

(c) The Mughal ex-king was treated as a distinguished guest 
and the district of Sabzwar was specially assigned to the governor 
of Khuraésin, Prince Sultan Muhammad Mirza or his deputy, 
Muhammad Khan Sharafuddin Oghli Taklu,* for meeting the expenses 
of entertaining the guest and his followers. Offerings were made on 
a profuse scale, e.g., on the first occasion when Muhammad Khan 
met the Mughal chief, the following gifts were made on behalf 


of the Sh&h :—‏ 
horses with azure and embroidered saddles and with‏ 5 )1( 
housings of gold brocade;‏ 
Any other line of this ode might have been quoted :—‏ 1 
حباب وار براندازم از شاط كلاه * اكرازررى تر كس بجام ما افته 
بباركاه تر جرن باه را نباش راء + کی GUS}‏ مجال سلام ما aX]‏ 
جو جأن فدای لبك شد حيال سی بستم x‏ که un) j JS E‏ بام ما افتس 
Qus‏ زلف تركفتا كه جان مساز * كزين شکار ضراران بدام ما افتد 
صلوب را جو ره خالببرس ایس نیست * کی ol]‏ جراب سلام ما افتی. 
ہنا deel‏ ی ازين jo‏ بزن فال + بود كه bcd‏ درل بنام مما Rutt‏ 
شبى كه ماه مراد از افق طلوع adf‏ * برد که پرتو فوری ببام ما افتد 
SG |‏ کوی توهركة که دم زند BIL‏ + سیم گلشی جان در مشام ما افتد 
according to‏ مه The Unio at Newly deputy, wae adopted by. the Shia, Shabs;‏ 3 


them, the true ruler was the immortal Al-Mahdi. See Lammen's Islam, pp. 145-51. 
4 The prince, the eldest son of the Shih, was a minor and the deputy was his tutor, JJ, 


or guardian اتالیق‎ See T.A., p. 68; ۰۰4۰  T.Kh.T. 
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(2) A special side-dagger which once had belonged to Shah 
Ismail, also a golden scimetar and a jewelled girdle ; 

(8) 400 pieces of velvet and satin of Europe and Yazd which were to 
be converted into 120 coats for Humayin and others for his followers ; 

(4) two piles of gold brocaded velvet carpets; 

(5) coverlets of goat’s hair with satin linings ; 

(6) 8 pairs of large carpets 12 cubits square ; 

(7) 4 goshkam carpets of fine silk ; 

(8) 12 tents, crimson, green, and white. 


Other gifts were made by the prince-governor and his officials ; 
sometimes the Shah made a gift of the whole camp as it stood with 
all its paraphernalia." On some occasions birds like falcon and hawk 
were presented. The Mughal chief’s followers were not excluded from 
this munificence, e.g., at Herat the prince Sultan Mohammad gave 
silk Khilats, clothes, a horse suitable to the rank of the person and 3 
tumüns ? to every Mughal follower. | 

(d) Elaborate arrangements were made by the Shah for 
Humàyün's reception and as a model instruction, he gave the minutest 
details of what the governor of Khuràsàn was expected to do :— 

(1) Minute details were furnished regarding Humaàyün's food, 
e.g., it was mentioned that the guests should be given sweet and 
pleasant drinks and white loaves, kneaded with milk and butter and 
seasoned with fennel and poppy seeds. At every halt the Mughal 
chief was to be supplied with rose-water sharbat and lemon-juice cooled 
with snow and ice and, after the sharbat, were to be offered apples, 
water melons, grapes with white loaves. At dinner there were to be 
at least 500 dishes of food. On special State occasions, the number 
of dishes was to be increased to 1,500, but if an official was to provide 
for the expenses, the number of dishes might be reduced to 1,200. The 
governor of Herat’s entertainment was to be on an extravagant scale, 
e.g., the number of dishes was to be 3,000. After a dinner were to 
be provided sweetmeats, comfits, various conserves and ‘ Chinese 
threads ’* perfumed with rose-water, musk, and grey ambergis. The 
high officials were to entertain the State guests by turn. 

(2) The minutest details about Humayün's reception by the 
people of Persia wére settled by the Shah. For example, when 


1 This might be a mere complimentary statement, for among the presents is mentioned 
* the army °. 
2 Tumān is the standard gold coin of Persia equal to 10 francs of France, 
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Humàáyün approached the provincial headquarters, e.g., Herat, first of 
all, 500 ‘ prudent and experienced men’ were to go forth several 

miles ahead to welcome the king. After 3 days, Muhammad Khan, 

the deputy governer, was to go forward with his children and 

accompanied by 1,000 followers. All the officers on approaching the 

Mughal chief were ‘ to kiss the ground’ and were to render service 

as they would do to their own master. When the Mughals would 

come still nearer, i.e., at 12 farsang ^ from Herat, the other citizens 

numbering 30,000 to go forth to welcome them.” - On the day of 

Humãyün’s arrival at Herat, the prince-governor was to ride forth 

with a large retinue. He was to dismount at the sight of the guest, 

to go near and kiss his thigh and stirrup, and ‘ to show all the points of 

service and respect and honour.’ The prince was to ride close to the 

Mughal chief ? and the deputy was to be near the prince so that any 

question put by the chief, if not answered by ihe prince, might be 

attended to by his deputy. On the fourth day of his residence in Herat, 

the guest was to be given a still more signal publie welcome, t.e., * all 

the men and women of the city shall assemble ...in the Avenue 

and that in every shop and bazar, where carpets and cloths shall be 
spread in order, the women and maidens will be seated .... And 

from every ward and lane let the masters of melody come forth . . . . And 

bid all the people come forth ' to offer welcome. The instructions were 

actually carried out ; for we are told that when Humayin rode from the : 
Ziaratgah to Pul-i-Malan and thence to Jahanara garden, a distance of 
9 or 4 leagues, the whole plain and the heights in the neighbourhood 
were fillec with spectators from the city and the villages. 

The instructions further added that during the guest’s stay in the 
city, he was to be kept engaged and amused by the noted singers, 
musicians and instrumentalists, and every important person of the 
district was to be available for interview with him. In fact every ‘ genial 
and sweet-spoken person ' was to be assiduous in entertaining him. 

(3) The city of Herat was to be lavishly decorated as an expression 
of the nation's joy. There was to be chahür-tüq-bandi ^ from the gate 


1 [tis an indifinite measure of distance of about 19,000 cubits or 34 miles. Twelve 
forsang would be more than 40 miles, 
? Jauhar makes the general statement that people of all ages from 7 to 70 years were 
to proceed to welcome the king. 
But the head and the neck of the prince's horse was to be behind those of Humayin's. 
4 Whetever the phrase might mean. Beveridge thinks it to mean an edifice with 4 
mete Taq might also mean au arch, so the phrase would mean an erection with four 
archea, 
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of the Chahärbāgh, where lay the royal palace to the Khiyabàn where 
was situated the Bagh-‘idgah.’ 

(4) A news-writer was to remain attached to Humayün's train. 
His duty would be to note down in the form of a diary all the details 
of Humayün’s reception from the day that the 500 received the 
Mughal chief to the day when he entered the city. When the diary 
was completed it was to be sealed and despatched to the Shah. 

(5 Muhamad Khan, the deputy governor, was to entertain 
Humàyün in Herat and those of Ghurian, Fushang, Kashu, in their 
respective headquarters, Where the governors were too poor in- 
dividually to incur the expenses of the lavish entertainment as 
prescribed by the Shah, several of them were to.combine together, e.g., 
those of Khaf, Tarshiz, Zàwshà,! and Muhawwalat were to entertain 
together at a place other than their headquarters. Wherever possible 
some nobles were to play the host.’ 

^ Humayûn had reached Herat on 20th Zulgada (14th February, 
1544) “ and even on Ist Zulhijja (25th February! was there. He was 
interested in the city which had only a few decades back been the 
capital of a Timürid prince. As the Persian festival of the New 
Year was near, he chose to stay in Herat till its end.* There were 
frequent assemblies in Humayiin’s palace. In the first meeting, Sabir 
Qàq, a famous reciter, chanted one of the odes of Amir Shahi,” which 
begins with 


صبارى منزل كان خانه را ale‏ چنیں باشد 
همایون كشررى كن عرصه را شا ۵ جنين باشد 


Tr. Blessed the abode to which such a moon hath come 
August the dominions where there is such a Shah 


1 The royal palace would form the heart of the city and Bügh-'Tdgàh would be at one 
» extreme end of the city and so from the one end to the other it would be a coasiderable 
distance. 
2 M.R. calls it Zäwah, 
3 As T.A. says: 


مقرر شد که از دامغان تا اردوی شاهی در هر QJ ye‏ یکی از ایشا ( اکابر و اعیان و 
اشراف ) بلوازم مبمانداری قيام نمایند - 
T.Kh.T. also mhkes a similar statement.‏ 


4 Kh.T. has Ist Zulqada 955 A.H. (December 2, 1548), evidently an incorrect date. 

5 Herat contained the tomb of Khwaja Abdullah Ans&üri. See Kh.T. According to 
T.S.4., the city stretched 3 or 4 farsang, i.e., 10 or 14 miles. The date 20th Zulqada is given 
by R.A.T. 

8 Jauhar says that Hum&yün stayed in Herat for a month. 

T For Amir Sbáhi's life and diwàn, see B.M. Catalogue, Vol. I, p. 6405, 
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Another line was: 


y ej‏ راحت کیتی uy‏ دل مشر خرم 
که آئین ola‏ 2 ينان 2 ينين باشد 


Tr. Be neither grieved nor overjoyed at pain or pleasure of this 
world ; 

For the mode of the world is that now one will prevail and now 

the other.’ 

When Sabir repeated this verse, Humayûn, remembering the 
ups and downs of his own life, was deeply touched and though short 
of funds ‘ poured into the skirts of Sabir's hopes.’ During his stay, 
Humayün took the opportunity to meet ° many of the ascetics, religious 
persons, lofty-souled men and famous men of learning.’ 

Humãyün’s stay had been fairly long in Herat, so when the 
festivities of the New Year were over, he started for holy Mashad.’ 
On the way he stopped at Jam (March 29),° where lay buried Hazrat 
Shaikh Ahmad, the saintly ancestor of both his mother, Maham 
Bégam and of his wife Hamida Bani. Then he passed on to Mashad, 
one of the most sacred pilgrimages for a Shia.* On his approach, 
the governor, Shah Quli Sultan Istajlu, accompanied by the leading 
Sayyids of the town, received him with due honour. He arrived in 
Mashad on the 15th Muharram, 950 (April 8, 1544). Here he stayed 
for full forty days. 

Jauhar describes Humayün's first visit to the Imàm's tomb, 
when he was accompanied by five of his followers including the writer 
himself. At firsí he was not admitted to the mortuary chamber ; 
for the chain that fastened the door would not loosen ; but when the 
king, after a prayer, opened it, he was admitted. He then went 


1 Browne, in his Literary History of Persia, quotes two of his verses, one an elegy 
on his patron Baisungar Mirzü's death and the other a Qasida showing his conceit. See 
B.L.H.P., pp. 499 and 501. Daulat Shah's appreciation of Amir Shahi is in these words : 
* Scholars are agreed that in the verse of Amir Shabi are combined the كك‎ of Khusrau, the 
grace gt Hasan, the delicacy of Kam&l and the clarity of Hafiz.’ 

Kh.T., T.Kh.T,, T.S.4. and M.T. call it Mashad-i-Tiis; Jauhar says that Humayiin 
was now accompanied by Bubaq Bêg, one of Ubaid Khan of Turān’s nobles. 
'3 For Beveridge's correction of the date as given in A.N., see. p. 434, n. 4. 
5 Here lies buried the 8th Shia Imam, ‘Ali or Raza bin Misa al Kazim. N.M. calls 


the Imam 
امام همام عا لیمقا م سلطان اوليا الله العظا‎ 
. 8 Jauhar. f . id e f e 
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round the tomb and afterwards sat down to read the Quràn. He 

ended his visit with a menial service, viz., snuffing the candle, burning 

by the actual tomb.’ The visit to Mashad must have been highly l 
gratifying to his Shia wife, Hamida Bänū. Humayin was in no 

hurry and, if allowed, would have extended his stay at Mashad, but 

an order came from the Shah that the Mughal chief should be asked 

to hasten to Kazvin in order to meet him. 

So from Mashad he passed on rapidly to Nishapür in two days, 
where he visited the turquoise mines in the neighbourhood ; to 
Sabzawar in 7 days ; to Damghan in 3 days. From Dàmghàn he re- 
traced his steps north-eastward and went to Bistám in order to visit the 
tomb of the saint Taifur-bin-'Isà, popularly known as Bayazid or Abu 
Yazid. He was a Mujtahid of his tıme and later on founded one of 
the orders known as the Taifuri order,” and was known as the Bahr-i- 
témi, the swelling ocean. Next he visited Samnàm where lay the 
tomb of Shaikh Alàuddaula Samnami and retraced his steps further 
eastward in order to reach Sifiabad where the Shaikh had written 
his work entitled Urwat-li-Abl-il-khilwat-wal-Jalwat in 1821 A.D.* So 
far the Mughal chief had visited only those places were lay the shrines 
of divine worshippers.’ Next he went to Rai, Aghzwàr, Maimana, 
Dars, and finally, after a pause, to Kazvin, the Sbah's capital. As 
a matter of policy, Humaytin had sent Bairam Khan forward to meet 
the Shah in Kazvin as his vakil. It was rather unfortunate that at 
the very first meeting, some differences arose between the two. The 


1 B.B.T.H.B. also describes the snuffing of the candles. 

* ‘The story of throwing dirt into a well and causing a storm to spring up thereby has. 
been repeated by every writer. A Similar story has been mentioned earlier about a spring in 
Ghazni in Mahmud Ghuznavi’s time. Babur, less credulous than others, made enquiries about 
the latter, but could find no trace of it. 

: 3 For some of Bayazid's Sufistic utterances, see B.L.H.P., pp. 426-28. A few are quoted 
ere : 


‘T am the throne of God......... : 

‘IT am the Truth; I am the true God ' 

‘I must be celebrated by Divine Praises ° 

‘ Verily I am God : there is no God but me, therefore worship me.’ 


e 


Seven timor Bayazid had been expelled from Bistim but each time he returned. 

4 See A'A., Vol III, by Jarrett, p. 376 and n.l; also B.M. Catalogue, 413a, 439a, 690a. 
The Shaikh had to his credit one historical work on the Persian kings of Sampam. 

5 = the author of M. E. on p. 576 Bays: 


3" توفيق ایشاری h‏ ميسو بود 5 که در سعر و حضر پیوسئه sys‏ يأرك خد! وه wt‏ ستاری توسل 
مید‌اشخنن 3 بظاهر وباطى با 5533 Ja‏ ری صعبت مید‌اشته انك - 
Where had died the ascetic Abdallah in 820 A. Seg Jarrett, A.A., 111., p. 852, n. 2,‏ 6 
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Shah wished Bairam Khan to cut his hair short and to wear tbe 
‘special Shia cap popularly known as the Ta] ; but the latter protested 
on the ground that he was a servant of some one else without whose 
consent he could not agree to the request. The Shah was displeased 
with the answer and gruffly told Bairam Khan to please himself 
and in order to further terrify bim killed some heretics known as 
Chirigh-kush.* He also grew cold to his Mughal guest and ordered 
him to stay where he was but to send Bubaq Bég on to him. It 
was when Bubak reached Kazvin that the Shah was somewhat 
mollified and sent further orders to Humayiin to proceed to his 
capital. 

It was midsummer and the Shah had moved on to his summer 
headquarters, Sultaniya ^ and Strliq ; in the mean time he had sent - 
gifts to his guest and had asked his nobles and common subjects to 
give a hearty welcome in his stead.” Humaytin stayed for three 
days in the house of the Kalantar, the magistrate, Khwaja Abdul 
Ghani.“ Then he moved on for the Shah's camp and, after a whole 
night's travel, halted and encamped in the morning. From Bairam 
Khan, who Joined him now, he learnt that he was close to the Shah’s 
camp and that the Sh&h's subjects were presently coming to welcome 
him. So Humà&yün hastily got ready to meet them in his Diwan- 
Khana. First the vakils of Sultans, i.e., the nobles, paid him a visit, 
next those of the Khàns, next of the Mirzàs and, last of all, the chief 
Sayyids. When later on Humayün bad reached the Shah’s camp, 
he was received again in the same order, e.g., by the Sultans first and 
then by the Khàns and lastly by the Mirzas. 

Humayün moved on to Sultàniya but the Shah had gone to 
encamp in the open between Sultàniya and Abhar,' about 20 miles 
south-east of the former town. When the Mughal chief finally moved 
on for the Sbah’s camp, he was received in due order first by the 
nobles and then by the Sayyids and the learned and then by the Shah’s 
brothers, Bahram M., Algās M.° and Sam M. Bahram M. presented 


1 The tenets cf the Chirigh-kushes are not definitely known. From the phrase it 
might be supposed that they were immoral and committed sins after the lights, bad been put 
out. See Erskine, History of India, Vol, I, p. 287 n. 

2 Sultanija, Zanjen, Rai, Abhar are mentioned in Jarrett, A.A., Vol. IIT. 

*$ At Kazvin, on tle first day the kaläntar, on the second the qüzi, and on the third 
the citizens in a body played the host. 

4 Even the Shab had formerly stayed in this house. 

A.N., M R., Farishta, The place named 281186 fürliq was situated on the river 
Abhar, Badaiini calle the meeting Ilaq Surtaq, and T.S.4. Sarûq ۰ 
-& G,H.N, and R.A.T. 
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an unbroken horse and made a request that Humayiin should enter 
the city riding on it. It was the Sháh's subtle way of testing his 
guest's skill as a rider. Humayun not comprehending the purport of 
the request, agreed and easily controlled the fiery horse and thus 
came out successful through the ordeal. Even ihe: commonest citizen 
came and saluted the ex-king in the Arab fashion which, according 
to Jauhar, indicated a greater sense of equality among the Persians. 


The Shah himself now came forward to receive his royal guest, 
Jumddal-awwal, 951 (July, 1544). 1 The first durbar in which the 
two kings met was held in a picture gallery newly constructed. 
Humayun was seated on the Shah’s right and put on the Shia taj 2 
and took food along with his host, who, after the dinner, prostrated 
himself in gratitude to God for bringing a king like Humayun to his 
kingdom. The guest was staying with Bahram M. who presented 
three sar-o-pas to him. The next day, when the Shih was about to 
make a move to Sultaniya, the Mughal chief went to bid him farewell; 
but the Shih paid no attention to him and the chief qàzi ? explained 
Shah Tahmiasp’s rudeness as due tothe  illbehaviour of Humayin’s 
followers. As the Mughal chief considered it partly due to sectarian 
differences between himself, a liberal Muslim, and the Shah, a fanati- 
cal Shia, Humayiin now protested to the qizi his faith in the 
Tmams and later on declared himself a Shia in the Shah’s presence. 


The poet Mirzà Qasim Gunabadi has described the first inter- 
view of the two kings in the following lines :— 


Tr. 
قران در یکی بزمگه + فرآن کرده داهم چرخررشید ر ماه‎ Gale دو‎ 
در شور بصر چشمم اتبال را + در عبه مبارک مه و سال را‎ 
فرقدین‎ que در كوكب كز ایشاں فلک راست زین * بهم دریکی عرصه‎ 
هم همعنان + بهم چرن در ابرر تراضع کذان‎ dhe در چشم‎ 
درج جلی‎ v در سحن نلک را یکی برج جلی * در وال گہر را‎ 


1 B.B.T.H.B. says that the meeting took place at Zanjan, T.A. at 0 525 See 
aluo R. A.T. for other details. 
Jauhar. 
; M. ۸. says that he was liat وکیل مطلق‎ of ie Shah. 
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Tr. 
1. Two Lords of conjunction in one banquet hall 
Living together like the sun and the moon. 
2. Fortune’s two beloved sons 
Two blessed Ids, solar and lunar 
3. Two Stars which deck the sky 
Are together like Farqadain * 
4. Two eyes of the world, equal in every respect 
| Joining in courtesy like the two eye-brows. 
5. Two Stars in one zodiacal sign 
Two glorious pearls in one casket. 


Presents on an extravagant scale were again made by the Shah ? 
to his guest and lus followers. In the conversation that followed, the 
Shah made appreciative remarks on his guest's valour and military 
skill ® and attributed his misfortunes not to any fault of bis but to 
the disloyalty of his brothers. © He remainded him of their long- 
standing friendship, besought him to look upon him as his younger 
brother, assured him of every help, and even of personal service, if 
necessary. 

After the durbar was over, other festivities, renewed from day, to 
day, were held. Tahmasp entered personally into all the details with 
the result that many entertainments of a novel kind were arranged and 
no money was spared to make them a success. All that Parsian craft 
and skill could invent were there to add to the dignity of the occa- 
sions. 5 

Humaytn hed met with such a lavish hospitality and had been 
- the cause of such a heavy expenditure to the Shab and his subjects 
that he now felt it incumbent on him to make compensations for this 
huge expanditure by an offer of suitable presents to bis host. So he 
offered through Bairam Khan a large diamond,® other smaller 
diamonds, 250 Badakhshün rubies and a number of pearls, which all 
taken together was probabably worth more than all the expenses in- 
curred on his account during his stay in Persia. 

The two bright stars 8 and y of Ursa minor. ۰ 


1 

5 AN., 7.8.4. and T. Kh.T. 
3 TSA, 

A 


R.T., Farishta and several others give a different version. M.J.N. makes the ‘shah 
observe that it was his guest’s sword that had obtained Hindustan for the Mughals. 
® See A.N. for the details of the festivities. 
5 Beveridge quotes British Museum MSS. No. 158 to identify it with Babur’s diamond 


or with Kohi-noor, which may be correct; for M.J.N. and T.S.A. romark that it came into 
M LÀ 
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Then the two kings travelled together to Sultāniya where another 
series of festivities was held, among which may be mentioned the 
qamarghah bunts. The order in which the different parties entered 
the arena has been carefully noted. First, the Shah and the Mughal 
chief, then Bahram M. ' and Sam M., and then after them Khwaja 
Muazzam, Bairam Khan, Haji Muhammad Koki, Roshan Koka, 
Haran Koka and several others of Mughal followers. With them 
also entered a few of the Shah's officers, e.g., Abdullah Khan Istajlu, 
son-in-law of the late Shah Isma‘il, Abul Qasim Khalifa, Sundak 
Sultan, Qürehi Bashi Afshar, Badar Khan Istajlu and Shah Qulî Mohar- 
dar. ‘Last of all, a general permission was granted to the commonalty 
to enter and enjoy the game. Even the commonest troopers got 
interested in securing their game.* Other gamarghahs followed and 
also manly sports like polo and archery. In the last Bairam Khan 
and Haji Muhammad Koki especially distinguished themselves and 
obtained titles as a reward." 


All this time there had been going on a discussion in Tahmasp’s 
court as to whether the Shah was to support his guest’s cause or not. 
Most of the Persian nobles were against the proposal, their reasons 
being, if Jauhar is to be believed, that firstly Babur, the guest’s father, 
had played false and had Najm-i-sani killed,“ secondly Kamran had 
already written to the Shah promising to return Qandahaàr so that, 
without shedding any Irani blood in Humàyün's cause, a coveted 
district might be obtained; thirdly that Humayiin, now a humble : 
suppliant, was once, after his return from Gujrat, so conceited as to 
proclaim himself a king greater than the Shah. Such a foolish person 

deserved no support. Even Bahram Mirza, the next brother t2 the ٠ 


Humiayiin’s possession at the time of the conquest of Hindustan. A.N. considers it ‘worth the 
revenues of countries and climes.” The Shah sent it again as a present to Nizim Shah of 
the Deccan. See also Jauhar. Accocding to G.H.N., fol. 61b, Humayin made the presents 
in order to please the Shih whose mind had been turned against himself by khwüia ghazi and 
Rosban Kóka. But Humáyün, to the Shàh's surprise, excused them. .A.T. gives the 
weight of the diamond as 4 misqals and 4 dangs. This would be equivalent to about 7 
drams. 5 


1 The writers relate how Bahrü&m M. treacherously shot Abul Qasim khalfa, 
3 According to B.B.T.H.B., the first qamarghah must lasted for 7 days. 
3 Bairam khán, who was a Bêg so Jong, now got the title of khan and the Haji that of 


Sultan. According to R.A.T., Bairam also got 34 jb طبل و علم و‎ 


4 See B.N., p. 361. 
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Shah, was prejudiced against the guest.! It was mainly due to the 
Shah’s sister, Shahzada Sultānam,” {bat the discussion ended in 
` Humiyin’s favour. She emphasized the Mughal chief's interest in 


‘Ali and quoted the verse 

ما یسم j‏ جبان TOR C‏ على * (e‏ شميشة خرم !3 ياد على 

چون سر ولایمت از على ظاهرشد * كبرديم هميشة ررد خرد ياد على 

Tr. Wholeheartedly am I a bondsman of ‘Ali’s progeny. 

Am always happy in remembrance of ‘Ali, 

As none but ‘Ali comprehended the secret teachings of the 
Prophet. 

Tt is well that I constantly repeat on the rosary the name of 
‘Ali. | 

At the end of the festivities, the Shih handed to Humayiin a 
list of the troopers, with their officers, who had been chosen to aid him 
in recovering his lost territories ^ and other sets of gifts were made. 
Then a third qamarghah hunt was enjoyed ° and the Shah bid 
farewell to Humayün at Miam." 

But Humayin was not in a hurry to leave Persia. Hither 
because he had grown more spiritual and less materialistic or because 
he wished to show his regard and veneration for the illustrious 
ancestors of the Shab, he now chose to go to Tabriz and Ardibil and 
directed Haji Muhammad Koki to go direct to Qandabar with Hamida © 
Bani. The Persian soldiers in the mean time were ordered to get 
their accoutrements and to join the Mughal chief on the bank of the 
river Halmand. Humāyün first went to Tabriz which once had be- 
. longed to the Timirid prince, Miran Shah Mirza. At Tabriz he visit- 
ed the dam across the stream that flowed from the Sahand mountains, 

1 See Farishta (N K. Press), p. 286; 804081172 (B.I.8.), p. 444; kh.T., T.Kh.T., TS.A. 
S.S., R.T. Jauhar makes him agreable to Humáyün's interests. 
۱ 2 N.M. Noteihat-she is addressed as Sháhz&da and not Shahzàdi. She was usually 
present in tbe qamarghah hunts, taking her stand on hcrse-back behind ler brother, the 
Shah. She played tbe hostess to Hamida Banü and ber regard for the Band interested her in 
the B&nü's husband. Fer the details, see G.H.N., fol. 58a and b, 59a and b. 


3 There are smal] variations noticeable sn ong the writers when they quote the quatrain; 
e.g., some have preferred solaslf in place of خرم از‎ and ناه‎ in place of ياد‎ 


4 The numbers of soldiers varies from 10,00 to 14,000. Only T.Kh T. puts it at 
90,000. The names of tke cfficers are given in A.N. ard B.B.T.H B. Bayaztd Biat was with 
Humáyün in Persia. 

5 See R.A.T. 

6 According to G.H.N., there were 8 qamarghahs in all. Hamida Bānā erjoyed them 
seated on a camel or in a horse litter. 

T Situated in Azarbaijàn. it will be seen that the 3 gamarghah hunts'enclosed an area 
of more than 100 miles in length. Jauhar makes a mention how occasionally Humàyün 
played the host and how once he presented a diamond ring to Bahr&n M. — , 
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also the chief market known as Bazar-i-Qaisaria and the Dome of 
Syria.’ The city was, like other places en fete in honour of the dis- 
tinguished guest and, besides the usual sports, new ones, peculiar to 
the locality, e.g., hockey and wolf-dancing, were enjoyed. Tabriz, 
once the premier city of Iran, now lay in ruins, mainly as the result of 
its many earthquakes, and Humáàyün, while passing from one ruin to 
another, was reminded of the following verse: 


افسوس که سرمایه ز کف بيسرون شد 
5 دسف إجل co‏ جكرها خرن شك 
کسی نامں ازان que‏ كه تا پرسم ازو 
كاحوال مسافران عالم جو شد 
Tr. Alas that the substance hath slipped from the palm.‏ 
And that many persons have bled at death's hand.‏ 


None cometh from the other world that I may enquire 
How it fared with the travellers thereto." 


Here in Tabriz he met Khwaja Abdus Samad who already had earn- 
ed a name as a painter and acalligraphist ^ and later in life became 
Akbar’s court-painter and founder of a school of painting. Humüyün, 
who was a connoisseur of art, invited him to join him. This he 
declined for the present. Possibly because the inviter was without 
any territory of his own and was dependent on another’s charity for 
his subsistence. He joined him later on in Kabul. 

Thence, after a four days’ journey,“ he reached Ardibil. There 
he stayed for a week and was met by all the Shaikhzadas of the place.' 

1 Jauhar. He says that it was built with the materials brought from Syria, 

2 MJN. has سر رشكة‎ instead of kilo .سر‎ See also T.S.A4. 


3 Son of Khwaja Nigümul-mulk, who bad been a vazir of a local prince of Shiraz. 
In Akbar’s time he was a very influential courtier, though hclding & mansab of 400 only. 
He was a poet and member of the Din-i-ilahi. His son, Muhammad Sharif, was the 
Amirul-umarü in Jahüngir's reign. 4 Jauhar, 

5 i.e. the descendants of Shaikh Safiuddin Isháq. The genealogy of Shah Tabmāsp 
from the Shaikh is 


Shaikh Safiuddin Ishaq 
«LER 


Sadruddin - 
Khwaja ‘Ali 
" m ~ 
1 Junaid 
e as ۱ 
ا ااا ال‎ m : 
‘All Ibrahim M. | Ismail 1 
l * و تزع‎ 
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Shaikh Safiuddin Ishiq brought the family into fame and his son 
. Sadruddin Safi was esteemed by Timür. Humãyün visited the two 
tombs* as well as that of Shah Isma‘il. He next visited Taram, 
Kharzbil, and Surkhàb and then reached Kazvin again, where acci- 
dentally the Shah had also arrived at the same time. Since the 
latter had bid adieu to his royal guest, he was not a little surprised to 
see him lingering yet in the Persian capital. So now he sent a 
peremptory order to Humayiin to make a move, and this the latter 
did. Humiyiin joined his wife at Sabzawar but again parted from ` 
her, she travelling by the route of Tabas,? while the ex-king retraced 
his steps to Mashad. The governor and citizens of the town displayed 
profuse hospitality once more to their guest. Humayin had reached 
Mashad on the 80th Ramzan 951 A.H. (December 15, 1544 A.D.).? 
His journey had been so rapidly completed that he had not given 
sufficient time to the Persian auxilliary troops to gather together 
and so Humà&yün had to stay for a full week at Mashad and he utilized 
his ample leisure in meeting the learned of Mashad and also of other 
towns in the neighourhood, e.g., Shaikh Abul Qasim Jurjani, Maulana 
Nlyas of Ardibil, Maulana Jamshid, the enigmatist, and Mulla EHairati 
of Kàshüàn and in holding Sufistic or philosophical, scientific, or literary 
discourses. Once Hairati brought to Humayiin the following quatrain : 


af‏ دل از عشق QU‏ گه جگرم میسرزه 
عشق هر اعصضه rof? ET‏ میسو زد 
E‏ وزات اشم سور هر ibo‏ هر 
كه اكر پیش روم بال و يرم میسرزه 
Tr. At times my heart and at others my liver is consumed from‏ 


love of tbe beloved, 
Love makes new scars every moment, 


Like a moth my only concern is with a candle ; 
For if I approach it, my wings are burnt away. 
Humà&yün made a slight alteration in the last hemistich and then 
it read : 


مبررم بيش اكر بال ر يرم ميسرزد 


Tr. I go forward even if my wings are then burnt away. 


«t 


1 MJ.N, says, that the main object of Humàáyün's visit was the shrine of - Shaikh 
Safiuddin, ۱ 

. 2 M.J.N. has mixed up the chronology of Humüyün's visits to the different ۰ 
Badüüm? gives an anecdote when a Persian rebuked Humayûn for introducing zamin-bos, 
then a novel form of salutatién, seo p. 446, 1 ۱ 
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The amendment emphasises the purport cf the poet, viz., know- 
Ingly we go to the candle and in doing so we cut away all escape 
from it.” 

From Mashad the ex-king seems to have gone to Jam again, for 
on the tomb of the Shaikh is an inscription by him which may be 
reproduced here: 


O thou whose mercy accepts the apology of all, 

The mind of every one 18 exposed to Thy Majesty. 
The threshold of Thy gate is the qzblah of all people. 
Thy bounty with a glance supports every one. 


And beneath it is inscribed : 
٩9۱ شوال سنه‎ [f l5 denme سرگشته راد ی بی سر [نجام‎ 


Tr. A wandarer in the desert of destitution, Muhammad 
Humayûn, lth Shawwál, 951 (December 29, 1544). 

From Jm he went to Tabas and there joined his wife and then, 
rapidly travelling together, reached Sistàn. The Persian army had 
already collected and was found to be in fall number under the 
lead of the infant-prince Mirza Muràd' and his guardian, Budagh 
Khan Qachar.* 


We should conclude the chapter with a few general observations : 


(1) Humàyün had gone to Persia more with a view to passing 
on to Irãq and Arabia than with any definite hopes of getting military 
aid from the Shah, and it may be said that, after his repeated failures 
in Sind and latterly in Qandahar, he had given up all hopes of a turn 
in his fortune. In fact, the generous aid rendered by Shah Tahmasp ` 
was unprecedented in character, and if a search be made for another 
such example, it will be found again in the same of family, viz., in 
Shah Isma‘il’s unsuccessful efforts to re-mstal Babur on the throne 


1 Sufiistically it would mean that we all should turn ‘to God, te although in doing 
so we burn all pur yearnings for the material. 

2 Bairam Khan had another inscription. The author of M.R. states to have seen both 
of them in t year 1090 A.H. (1611-12 A.D ). Sykes also quotes Humaytiin’s inscription ins 
History of Pérsta, Vol. II, p. 165. 

R. . calls him شيرخوارة‎ and Farishta لعل كبوارة‎ 

4 A, .R., B.B.T.H.B., R.A.T. mention the names cf some of the officers. Accord- 
ing to the labtyfhe Persian army, after the capture of Qandahür, was to proceed to Ghazni 
and Kabul. ۰ a 

۱ + * 
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of Samargand in 1511-12 A.D. Abul Fazl and other Indian writers’ 
have tried to belittle the Shah’s magnanimity by pointing out that 
` 1t was repaid several times over by Humāyūn when he made a present 
of his precious stones including the diamond obtained after the battle 
of Panipat and of the precious pearls. These writers forget the 
sanguinary nature of the ex-king’s bost. The Shah could be cruel 
if he chose and could easily have deprived his guest and his Mughal 
followers of all their possessions, and contemporary history could have 
found nothing reprehensible, or at least unusual, in such an action 
of the Shah. 

(2) It is asserted by some of the Persian writers? that 'lTahmàsp 
had agreed to render military aid on three conditions—(1) on 
Humaytin’s becoming a Shia, (2) on his agreeing to spread 
Shiasm in India, and (8) on his promising to return Qandahar to the 
Shah. Wo have seen above that Humāyūn had actually put on the 
Shia tûj and had shown his deep reverence for the Imàms. He had 
bad, in his illustrious father Babur, a Muslim of a very liberal type 
and, in his mother and wife, two ladies of Shia persuasion. That on 
such a person bigotry would sit very lightly, can hardly surprise ۰ 
It is his breadth of views that had attached Bairam Khan to him and 
had prompted the latter to refuse the generous offer of honour and 
rank from the Shah and had led him to choose the life of an exile from 
his native land once again.” 

Again, if we carefully analyse Humayun and his father’s character, 
we shall see that both of them were deeply pious, but at the same 
time highly liberal also. For example, Humayun always loved to 
move among the learned and the religious. When he journeyed 
through Persia, he sought to visit the holy places like Mashad, Jam, 
Bistám, Ardibil and Tabriz, and took pleasure in visiting the shrines 
of the tombs of the Shia saints. A modern mind may scoff at the 
Sunni Humayun’s veneration for the Shia saints ; but if one were to 
remember the depth of his despair caused by the ingratitude of his 
brothers, his genera) nobility of soul which refused to retaliate or do 
any harm to them under any circumstances, his pious nature, and the 
dgep affection shown by his Shia wife and servant, one 6 probably 


1 "The autbors of M.J.N., M.R., M.A. 
2 Farishta (N. K, Press), p. 287; Padáüni (B.I.S.), p. 545, 
3 See M.R., pp. 494-96. 
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absolve him of any hypocritical motives in his visits to the Shia 
shrines. 


In a discussion of the subject of his acceptance of Shiism, we 
may be allowed to suppose that Humàyün had neither any hatred 
for the sect nor did he show any special preference to it as against 
Sunnism. If he put on the Shia 127 and professed Shiism to the Shah’s 
Qàzi-i-Jahàn, it was under compulsion. He was not so convincedof any 
defects in Shiism as to die & martyr for the cause of Sunnism. 
Since he was in a Shia land and had been pressed to declare himself 
a Shia by the men in power, he agreed to do so. The declaration 
did not cause any wrench to his heart. Without abandoning his 
Sunnism, he thought he could show bis regard for Shiism.! 


With regard to the expectation that he would encourage conver- 
sion into Shiism later on in India, the opportunity never actually 
arrived. He died too soon after the occupation of Delhi. During his 
last Indian campaign that led to the reconquest of the Punjab: and 
the Delhi and Agra districts, he had given every prominence to his 
Shia nobleman, Bairam Khan. He had called him 


J}‏ سعاد ن منى - يار وفادار - براد رد ليكو سير . همد م غمگسار 


the fortunate son, faithful friend, brother of good disposition 
and dear companion, made him Khan-Khanan and tutor-guardian, 
راتالیق‎ of his son Akbar, and also conferred on him the second title 
of Khàn-i-B&ba, Lord-father. At the same time he had maintained a 
balance between him andthe other Persians on one side and the 
Sunni nobles like Tardi Bég and Shah Abul Maali on the other. . 
Between Bairam Khan, the guardian, and Hamida Bani, the mother, 
it was to be expected that Akbar would grow up more a Shia than a 
Sunni Muslim. 


The cession of Qandahar was the third condition accepted by the 
Mughal chief. It must be confessed that he never fulfilled the 
condition, and on one’ excuse or another kept its fulfilment in 
abeyance during the remainder of his life. It speaks well of the 
Shah’s forfearance that he bore with this non-compliance for the next 
twelve yers or so and never did any harm to his erstwhile guest. ,. 


بج اي = 


۱ Of course, Kamran always twitted him for his Shia professions. 
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(3) The services of Bairam Khan and Hamida Bant} in securing 
Shah Tahmasp’s goodwill cannot be over-estimated. Without their 
‘company neither would the splendid hospitality of the Iranians have 
been forthcoming nor could the disciplined Qizlbash army have been 
secured. Bairam Khan guided his chief through the Shia land and 
Hamida Bàánu's influence with Sultàn Khanam,? the Shah’s sister, 
was of paramount value in turning over a crisis during a discussion 
whether Humayiin’s cause should be supported or not.” Those others 
who among the Iranians upheld Humayin were Qazi-i-Jahin Kazvini, 
the king’s Diwan * and Hakim Nüruddin Muhammad Taiyib, the 
Shah’s confidant. 


(4) It is to the credit of Shah Tahmasp that neither does he 
mention his magnanimity in his own memoirs ? nor do the contem- 
porary Persian historians." Not only did he keep his word by sending 
ihe full number of soldiers but also ensured unity of Mughal command 
by placing the Persian army under his infant son, Murad Mirza.’ 
This prince died within a few months of his arrival at Qandahar, 
probably due to the hardships of the camp life but the Shah made no 
grievance of his son’s death. 

(b) The general results of Humiayiin’s sojourn in Iran and his 
contact with the Iranis have been of a far-reaching character :— 


(a) It re-cemented the cordial relations of the two peoples— 
the Indian and the Iranian—that had commenced from Babur’s time 
or even earlier. 

(b) It allowed the Iranian language and culture to permeate 
more and more deeply into the Mughal court and the Indian society. 
° Turki, the mother-tongue of the early Mughal kings, receded more 
and more into the background. If to-day the language of Iran 


1 According to N.M., as a reward for her company in exile, Hum&yün had given her 
the title of Chili Bégam. 
She was commonly called Sultaénam. | 
~ 3 Geveral writers have mentioned that but for Sultan khünam's influence, Bahram 
Mirzà would bave wreaked vengeance on the Mughal guest by turning the Sbah against 
‘him. For Bahram Mirz&'s prejudices against Humayün, see Farishta (N. H. Press), p. 236; 
Jp dams, p. 444. KA. T., T.Eh.T., T.8.A., S.S. ۱ 
4 Farishta calls him Nazir of the Diwani, t.e., Superintendent of the Minance depart- 
ment, Kh.T. and 7.8.4. Vazir, M.A. wi! ,وكيل مطلق‎ of the Shah. Tazhjra-i-Tahmasp 


(B.I.8), p. 8, Vazir and Sahib-i-diwan. . 
5 Entitled Tazkira-i-Tahmüsp. The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal hag published a 
printed edition of the work. 
+ê Except the author of B.A.T. . 
۸۶ Bee BT. and Farishto. 
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occupies a significant place amongst the classical languages of India, 
it may partly be ascribed to its continued usage for the last four or 


five centuries. 


(c) The Iranians were encouraged to immigrate in large numbers 
into India and they furnished soldiers like the Shia Bairam Khàn and 
the Sunni Shah Abul Maali, a historian like Khwandamir, and writers 
like Shaikh Zainuddin Khafi and Maulini Qasim Kahi. Most of 
these Persians were Shias. 


The following abbreviations have been usad in this paper : 


for 


Masir-i-Rahimi 

Gulbadan Bégam’s Humatin-nama 
Akbar-nàma 

Tabag&t-i-Akbari 
Tarikh-i-Khandan-Timtria 

Jauhar's Tazkirat-ul-waqiat 
Blochmann's translation of Aiu-i-Akbari 
Tarikh-i-Farishta 

Rauzat-ut-Tahirin 

Badàüni's Muniakhab-ut-Tawarikh 

N afais-ul-Maasir 

Hasan Rumlü's Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh 
Bayazid Biat’s Tarixh-i-Humaytin Badshah 
Tarikh-i-Salatin-i-Afaghina 
Mirat-i-‘Alam 
Beveridge’s translation of Akbar-nama 
British Museum Catalogue 
Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh 
Browne’s Literary History of Persia 
Mirat-i-Jaban-nama 
Subh-i-Sadiq 


Abbreviation used 


M.R. 
G.H,N. 
A.N. 

T.A. 
T.Kh.T. 
Jauhar 
Blochmann 
Farishta 
R.T. 
Badàüni 
N.M. 
R.A.T. 
B.B.T.H.B. 
T.S.A. 
M.A. 
Beveridge 
B.M. Catalogue 
Kh.T. 
M.T. 
B.L.H.P. 
M.J. 

S.8. 
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IHE THEORY OF PERCEPTION AS PRO- 
POUNDED BY PRABHACANDRA 


SITANSUSEKHAR BAacui, M.A., B.L. 


ERCEPTION according to Prabhacandra is the clear apprehen- 
sion of objects. So all other kinds of knowledge which lack clear- 
ness fall outside the range of perceptual knowledge. Clearness in appre- 
hension is & felt fact and neither stands in need nor is possible of a defi- 
nition. It is an ultimate characteristic of a class of cognition, which is 
styled perceptual knowledge and is not found in indirect knowledge, such 
as inference. It cannot be regarded as the characteristic of the object, 
asin that case all objects would have this character, which is not the 
fact. Nor will it be a fair question why this character should belong 
to a particular species of knowledge and not be & universal trait in all 
cases of knowledge. Because such questions are futile and can be 
pressed against the ultimate constitution of all things. The ultimate 
nature of things, objective or subjective, must be accepted as final on 
the evidence of uncontradicted experience. An explanation is offered 
by the Jainas in terms of their metaphysical theory. The metaphysi- 
cal postulate of all knowledge is the expulsion or subsidence of obstruc- 
tive Karmic matter in the soul, which envelops the light of the. 
soul and prevents it from operating upon objects.’ 
Only when the obstructive Karmic matter is expelled or made to 
_ subside, knowledge takes place. The resultant lucidity or otherwise 
in knowledge can thus be explained in conformity with this theory 
as due to the quality or quantity or both of this universal condition 
of knowledge, which admits of varying degrees of completeness. 
Therefore clear apprehension is the true nature of perception. 
Prajfiakaragupta, a Buddhist philosopher of 940 A.D., has propounded 
a^curious theory of perception. He maintains that the abrupt 
knowledge of fire on the accidental perception of smoke, thb knowledge 
Aat all objects are momentary and the knowledge O universal 
concomitance such as where there is smoke there is fire, colne under 
the ‘category of perceptual knowledge, no matter whether] there is 


Vide Prameyakowalamartanda, pp. 07-58; Syadoadrainakara, ۱14۰ , 
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clear apprehension or not. But this view is absolutely untenable 
because in that case even inference will be included under perception 


if distinctness and clearness be not accepted as the criterion of percep- ° 


tual knowledge. If this criterion is rejected, there will be left to us 
no standard by which we can distinguish inference and the like from 
perception andthe consequence will be that all knowledge, irrespec- 
tive of their source and character, will be labelled as perception—an 
absurdity which does not require confutation. ^ To drive home the 
absurdity it may be asked regarding the knowledge of fire on the abrupt 
perception of smoke, which is contended to be perceptual in character, 
what is its content ?* 
Is it the universal of fire or a particular individual? If it is the 
universal (séimdnya) that is cognised, then if is not a case of percep- 
tion, for according to your view a universalis never an object of per- 
| ception. If you (the Buddhist) accept this, your position that per- 
ception gives the knowledge of particular objects (vifesa) and 
inference gives the knowledge of the class-character or the universal 
will fall to the ground. Moreover perception according to Dharmakirtti 
consists in the apprehension of an object in its own specific character 
(svalaksana) having nothing in .common with other objects similar 
or dissimilar and is thus completely free from association with names 
and verbal expressions, which presuppose and is made possible by 
relational thought. The object of perception is the reality which is 
immediately revealed to the: mind and not such other ideas as 
generality (sdémdnya), quality (guna), action (kriyd), substratum 
(dravya), or name (naman), which are not a part of the presented 
sense-data but are supplied by the understanding (vikalpa).° Thus 


if generality (sémanya) becomes the object of perception, . then 


perception will cease to be the infallible source of knowledge of reality, 
which according to the Buddhist is always a particular and the 
` universal or other. categories of understanding have nothing to do 
with the objective real. So the knowledge of fire under dispute will 
not be perceptual if it is supposed to cognise the universal. If on the 
other hand fthe knowledge in question is supposed to cognise the fire in 
its specificfsharacter, then there will be no room for doubt about its 
specific clfaracter, as to the kind of fuel from which it is produced as 


2 Vide PKM, pp. 57-58. 
3 Vide PKM, pp. 67-58. 
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fire produced from dry leaves has a different individuality from that pro- 
duced from hay. This individuality is cognised only in direct percep- 
tual knowledge. When one infers fire, the knowledge is of a general 
nature and as such the possibility of a doubt about the individual 
character of the fire inferred is not excluded. No such doubt arises 
from an object that is perceived close at hand. Nobody entertains 
doubts about the specific character of the fire which he is perceiving 
near at hand. If stilk there be a doubt, then no other variety of 
knowledge whether arising from verbal testimony or from inference / 
will be free from it. And itis fallacious to assert that there is no 
doubt in the knowledge arising from verbal testimony and inference. . 
Therefore what you (Buddhist) have mentioned as the case of percep- 
tion is nothing but inference arising from the apprehension of the 
probans.* l 


^ 
^ 


r , و‎ 
i 


4 Vide PEM, pp. 57-58: ` 
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[THE past few years have witnessed a striking growth of central / 
J banking. As many as 14 new central banks have been created 
in couritries which had none before '; and there is hardly any civ:lised 
‘country to-day which is not equipped with a central bank. Brazil, 
Venezuela and the Irisb Free State are the notable exceptions but even 
in the case of all these three countries, the establishment of new 
central banks is under consideration.| In the first two countries draft 
bills have already been presented to the legislatures” while in the case 
of the third, the recent Banking Commission Las recommended the 
conversion of the existing Currency Commission into a full-fledged 
central bank.’ A careful examination of the statutes of these newly: 
created central banks is particularly revealing. Most remarkable 
departures are found’ to have been made from the orth ip;ions . 
drawn up in the case of the pre-war or early post-war central banks. 
This is true not only of the new central banking legislation but also 
of the amendments made in recent years to the statutes of a number - 
of old established central banks. ل‎ | ١ 
The practices of present day central banking and the scope of the 
functions assumed by it under the present legislation in many instances : 
hardly fit in with the classical position as understood in the pre-war ` 
or evenin the early post-war period. Not only the practice bus the 
theory of central banking appears to be drifting away from its old 
moorings. 7° last great depression had left its impress on the 





te . 

1 Money aad Banking (League of Nations), 1937-88, Vol. I, p. 79. The more important", 
of these are the’Central Bank of Bolivia (1929), the Central Bank of the Turkish Republic 
(1981), the Bark of Mexico (1982), the Reserve Bank of New Zealand (1934), the Central “Bank 
of Salvador (1334), the Bank of Canada (1985), the Reserve Bank of India (1935), "the 
Central Bank o* the,Argentine Republic (1935) and the Bank of the Republic of Paraguay 
(1936). See Dj Rock, Central Banking. | * 

2 Money A Banking (League of Nations), 1937-38, Vo}. II, pp. 89, 210, 

3 Report of the un Banking Commission, 1998. : 
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structure of central banking and the developments no doubt are partly 
its outcome but it would be misleading to suggest that they are wholly 
the product of an emergency situation." Some of the most important 
trends had already been observed in the post-war years: they were 
merely accentuated in the years after the depression. The new legis- 
lation therefore reflects currents of ideas which have steadily grown 
stronger. In many respects it has been the result of experience 


| gathered by central bankers over a ‘series of years. Changes have 


been rapidly taking place in the economic organisation—in the methods 
of financing domestie^and foreign business. Possibly to keep them- 
selves abreast of the ۱۳ ری‎ to equip themselves properly for their 
task, the central banks “are passing through this new phase of 
evolution.” 

The record of central banking legislation in the post-depression 
period has been so strikingly significant that it is well worth while to 
recall a few of its high lights, f The object of this paper is-to stress 
some of the most remarkable trends in recent central banking legisia- 
tion and to examine in the light of these developments the extent to 
which the Reserve Rank of India should amend its own Jaw and 
practice. ` I | 
ES | | p ۱ SN 

, : : 11 Wa so Temy 

(One of the most striking trends in recent central banking legisla- 
- tion is the reduction of the legal cover ratio with a view to introducing 
edi elasticity in the em nployment of primary reserv.s. "In the years 
immediately after the last Great War, the reserve ratio fetish had 
been greatly extended and during the decade 1022-82 there was a 
general tendency not only to raise the legal reserve requirements of 
central banks to 40% or even more but also to include sight liabilities 
in the calculation. Large gold reserves, however, were found to be 
useless in emergencies because the greaier part of the reserves were 
unavailable and for all practical purposes immobilised. It was the 


“excess reserves which strengthened the position of the central banks 


but these excess reserves, as Keynes put it, were ‘‘ yncomfortably 


P چ“‎ 
* 
t, 


` 


M 
ب‎ 


Small.’ The entire amount of gold held as a statutory restive was thus 


an 


, ar 
^l Sixth Annual Report of the Bank for International Settlements (1985- \ p- 56. 
2 Ninth Annual Report of the Bank for International Settlements (1938-39), p. 119. 
„ù Report of the Gold Delegation Committee (League of Nations), p. 

4 J. M. Keynes, Treatise on Money, Vol. II. 
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4 
a dead asset and in the picturesque language of a recent writer might 


vanish into thin air or lie at the bottom of the sea without any serious 
consequences provided no one knew.’ The truth is that the more’ 
strictly and conservatively the gold reserves of a central bank are 
sought to be regulated by law, the weaker it becomes and the 
more helplessly exposed to disastrous disturbances from every wind 
that blows. ۳ 

\ Opinion h had been rapidly gaining ground in the early years 
of the | Depression that the statutory reserves should hbe substantially 
redüced, if gold were e to be used with full” efüciency under a reformed 
international gold standard } It was frankly recognised that ۵ lower- 
ing of the percentage from 40% .to 33% or even below it would release 
a great deal of gold for active employment, enlarging the operative 
reserves of that amount.» “' The ..whole system of defined ratios," 
observed the Gold Delegation Committee, ““ has proved itself in the 
light of the special circumstances of post-war years to be too rigid and 
inadaptable:.....we are of the opinion that it would be advantageous to 
reduce the reserves from their present levels.’’*. The Minority Group 
of the Gold Delegation went further and suggested ines the egal 
regulation of percentage reserves should be abolished. 

"Then came the Monetary and Hoonothio Conference of Londog j in 

1933. The unanimous recommendation of the Conference. was that 
in order to improve the working of a future gold standard, greater 


—————— M—-—— 


elasticity should be imparted. to the le egal cover provisions of central 
banks by reducing the percentage gold cover to a minimum ratio of 
not more than 25% sg’ The idea was not to permit the building up of a 
larger superstructure of notes and credits but to strengthen the posi. ' 
tion of central banks by increasing their free reserves. This re- 
commendation gave concrete expression "to a principle which had been 
gaining ground even before the Conference met. Experience had 
shown that even the country which possessed the largest stocks of 
gold, the United States, had twice found that the legal provisions 
were too inelastic i in & period of sudden movements. bo - 
j The statutes of a number of central banks had already been amend- 


ed f so as to make provision for a lower legal ratio. In August, 1922 
thé Austrian T Bank had reduced its minimum legal ratig f from 





JS 


1 A.D. Gaye, Monetary Policy and Economic Stabilisation, pp. 84-85. 
2 Report of the Gold Delegation Committee (League of Nations) . د‎ 
3 Mingrisy Report of the Gold Delegation Committee. 

4 Annial Report of the Bank for International نت‎ 1936. 
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MA to 20%. Vi Poland the minimum legal ratio against notes and 
other sight liabilities which had been 4095 of gold and foreign exchange 
.had been reduced under the new provisions of February, 1938, to 
30% of gold alone against notes and other liabilities in excess of 
100 million zloty." Since 1933 the tendency for central banks toy 
/ adopt a lower legal ratio is unmistakable., “Not only have the statutes 
of several old established central banks been amended to provide 
ior a reduced ratio but the newer. central banks have increasingly 
adopted it at the outset. Under the Law of February, 1984, the 
National Bank of'Czecho-slovakia, adopted a 25% gold cover against 
sight liabilities in place of a 30% cover in gold and foreign exchange 
which existed iu 1930 and which would have risen on the basis of 
she old graduated scale to 3576 in 19354 When the Bank of Canada 
was established by Act of Parliament in 1934, a minimum statutory 
reserve ratio of only 25% was adopted. By a decree of January 15, 
1935, the reserve requirements of the National Bank ofvJugoslavia 
which stood at 25% gold and 8595 gold and foreign exchange were 
reduced to 20% and 25% respectively. As a result of the amendment 
of the stitutes of the Bank of’ Danzig on 1st May, 1935, the legal 
minimum of gold and foreign exchange to be held against notes and 
other dues and liabilities was reduced from 40% to 30%. Accord- 
ing to the decree of 18th January, 1936, the legal minimum cover 
in the case of the National Bank of Bulgaria was changed from 
334% to 25%.“ Under the original statutes of the Latvian Bank V 
‘Art. 18) the Bank was obliged to secure by gold or stable and sure 
foreign currencies at least 50% of the note circulation, if the total 
circulation did not exceed 100 million lats.” In May, 1936, the mini- 
mum cover was reduced to 80%.° In terms of the provisious of thé 
Act of July 12th, 1907 (Art. 7, paras. 1-3) the National Bank in 
' Copenhágen was required to keep a metallic reserve equal to 50% of 
the nominal value of the notes in circulation, This reserve might 
consist of domestic legal tender gold coins, foreign gold coins an" gold 
bullion.’ Under Sec. 10 of the New Naticaal Bank of Denmark Act, 


. „1 Third Annual Report of the Bank for International Settlements (1 982-33), p. 10. 
A" 2 Money and Banking (League of Nations) (1937-38), Vol. I, p. 89. 
3 Federal Reserve Bulletin, July, 1986, p. 542. 
4 Aixth Annual Report of the Bank for International Settlements (1035-86), p. 10. 
5” Legislation on Gold (League of Nationsj,11980, Table IIT, pp. 18, 94 
6 Federa! Reserve Bulletin, July, 1936, pp. 514-45. Also Seventh Report of the Bank 
fof I tional Settlements (1936-37). 
Legislation on Gold (League l Nations), 1920, p. 70. D 
a ١ r ' nT 
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it was laid down that the gold fund should cover 25% of the total 
active note circulation.’ According to the Hungarian ' ‘Monetary , 
Legislation of 1924, the minimum cover of the National Bank was to 
rise to 28% in 1934.7 But such an increase was then considered to 
be untimely and it was decided to continue the older ratio for a 
further period of 4 years. When a reform of the central bank was 
effected by the Law of July 14, 1938, the minimum gold and foreign 
reserve was fixed at 2595 of notes and other demand liabilities (except- 
ing those to the Government)." Tt may be interesting to note in 
this connection that the legal reserve requirements of the Reichsbank 
of Germany and of the Bank of Italy were suspended i September, 
1939 and in July, 1985, respectively.? WM ¥- y 3 

Ern n view of this pronounced trend towards a lowering of the reserve 
ratio, should not the Reserve Bank of India carefully consider a 
reduction of iis minimum gold cover ? Sec. 38 (2) of the Reserve Bank 
Act of 1934 provides that no less than two-ficths of the total assets 
of the Issue Department should consist of gold coin, gold bullion or 
sterling securities, the amount. of-gold coin and bullion being not less 
than Rs. 40 crores in value. * . 


The assets of the Issue Department have been. divided into two 
classes—‘ A’ consisting of gold coin and bullion and sterling securities 
and * B ’:consisting of rupee coin, Government of India rupee securi- 
ties and bills of exchange and other commercial paper. y This gives 
us a ratio of A to liabilities amounting to 40%. (Some element of 
flexibility has been sought to be imparted to the statutory reserve ratio 

‘by including sterling securities but there is the minimum gold provi- 
sion ; and the ratio of 4095 may reasonably be considered to be unduly 
high in these days.f A lowering of. the ratic would not only give 
greater elasticity to the reserve but would also help to counteract, 
1] necessary, à deflationary tendency. The importance of this aspect 
of the „question has been clearly revealed in recent years. When the 
Reserve Bank's attempt to maintain the sagging rupee-sterling ratio 
led to a depletion of the sterling reserves, its deflationary effect could 


7 N ١ 


`1 ‘The Natiogal Bank of Denmark Act— Federal Reserve Bulletin, July, 1936, p . 550. 
2 Money and Banking, 1938-39 (League of N ations), Vol. II, Commercial and yag 
Banks, p. - 


Monday: and Banking, 1937-38 (League of Nations) Vol I, p. 89. 
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be offset to a considerable extent by reducing the ratio of ‘A’ to 
. liabilities J Tt was’ allowed to fall to a figure which was still nearly 
10% above the legal minimum.’ This afforded some scope for avoiding 
contraction and evenyfor expansion of note issue. But that scope 
may be considered "A be much too limited for initiating an expansionist 
policy. In any scheme for the economie recovery of our country, the 


first step to be taken must be the provision of cheap and abundant . 


v 


Ybank credit. This cannot possibly be achieved in a system where the 

central bank is constantly hampered by an anxiety to maintain 
larger prescribed reserves, | If the legal reserve ratio were lowered 
from 40% to 25 or 3076, the scope for expansion would be considerably 
widened. It is interesting to note in this connection that the recent 
Australian Monetary and Banking Commission recommended the 
abandonment of the percentage method altogether in favour of a 
system of maximum note issue irrespective of gold reserves.” Ir’ 


Tt may be pointed out in this connection that a revalution of 
the gold stocks of the Indian Reserve Bank may also afford a wide 
scope for expansion. An examination of recent central banking 
legislation discloses that greater elasticity in the employment of the 
primary reserves has been sought to be imparted not only through 
.& reduction of the legal cover ratio but also through a revaluation 
of the existing gold holdings. The United States was the frst 
country to revalue the central gold holdings in January, 1984. 
“The American precedent has been steadily followed by an ever-increas- 
ing number of countries." The National Bank of Austria followed 
4mmediately. The National Bank of Belgium  revalued its gold 
' reserves in the next year When the gold bloc ceased to exist in 1936, 
Maly, Switzerland and France decided to revalue. The gold and 
foreign exchange holdings of the National Bank of Hungary were 
revalued by an amendment of its statutes in 1938. In the same year 
legislation was introduced in Finland with a view to revaluing the gold 
holdings of the Bank of Finland. The Eesti Bank revalued in March, 
1939, {in the face of this- remarkable trend towards revaluation of 


+ 


» 4 


& B.N. Ganguly, Whither Rupée ?, p. ۰ ; : 1 
2 See Copeland’s Article in the Economic Journal, December, 19371 Mor 
3 Ninth Annual Report,of the Bank for International Settlements (1938.34), pp. 69-70. 
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gold holdings by central banks throughout the world, the Bank of 
England which had continued to, value its gold reserves at the old sta- 
tutary price of 85s. per ounce reconsidered her position in 1939, | 
The Currency and Bank Notes Amendment Act of 1939 which 
came into effect on February 28, 1989, provided for a revaluation of 
the assets of the Issue Department. According to Sec. 2 (1) of the 
Act, “' the assets held in the Issue Department shall be valued on the 
day on which the Act comes into operation and thereafter once in each 
week." t The Bank's return for March 1, 1939, revealed the incor- 
poration of the provisions of the Act. The gold reserves which stood 
at £126'4 millions on 22nd February, 1989, at the old price were written 
up to nearly £221 millions on the basis of 148s. 5d., per fine ounce. 
Notronly a large number of countries other than those mentioned above 
ne revalued their gold holdings in recent years, such as the Argen- 
l tine, Japan, Latvia, Rumania and Netherlands (March 1, 1940), but 
Bome of those cited above have revalued for the third or even the 
fourth time (e.g., France). - 

[The legislation relating to revaluation of gold reserves has, as 
Mr. Robertson has pointed out, increased to an important extent the 
wide powers of manoeuvre already possessed by the monetary authori- 
ties. Itis high time that the Reserve Bank of India should proceed 
to revalue her gold stocks after the manner of her confréres in other 
countries. The Reserve Bank has often been accused of being a party 
to deflationary tactics. Since the war there has no doubt been an 
increase in. the issue of currency notes but the expansion has been much 
less than required. In many quarters there is an insistent demand for 
a mild_measure of inflation from the revaluation of gold. "d^ 


em. 
Spake te - 


. [Perhaps the most revolutionary feature of centre central banking E 
tion is the altered relationship between the State and the central bank. 


This tendency stands in marked. contrast with that of the pre-war 


period and early post-war years, when a great deal of emphasis. was 


۷ 
1 Federal ReservegBulletin, April, 1989, p. 271. N. 
1 D.H Robertsgf’s Article in the Lloyds Bank Monthly Review, May, 1989—*‘Britigsh 
Monetary Policy.” * 


3 See Mayu a dar's Article “ Financial Injustice to India " in the “ Indian Fina qon 
February 24, 5. 
9 T. ۱ 8 
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placed upon the desirability of maintaining and strengthening the 
independence of the central banks from the State. There was 
hardly any other principle of central banking which was so much 
stressed as this indepen lence of central banks from State ownership 
and State control. ] » 

It was clearly expressed in the resolutions adopted at the Brussels 
Conference of 1920 and the Genoa Conference of 1922. It was 
embodied in the statutes of most of the central banks established or 
reorganised during the post-war reconstruction period. It was restated 
even as late as in the London Conference of 1988. (Recent develop- 
ments in central banking, contrary to all the established traditions, 
indicate a movement towards a closer State control and greater State 
participation. Not only old established central banks functioning as 
independent institutions for centuries are being converted into State 
banks but newly created private shareholders’ banks are being trans- 
formed into State banks within a few years of their inception. The 
trends are significant and unmistakable, | 

The National Bank in Copenhagen originally founded as a State 
bank in 1813 was changed into a private shareholders’ bank in 1818 
and functioned in this form independently of the State for more than 
100 years. * | By the Law of "th April, 1936, it 5, it was nationalised and 
‘transformed into Denmark's National Bank, t» The shareholders received 
a8 compensation 54 million kronor (which was equivalent to twice the 
nominal value of the shares)in 495 bonds issued by the new Bank 
for this purpose and guaranteed by the State, The Government pro- 
vided a general capital fund of 50 million kronor in the form of a 
certificate. By degrees as funds out of the annuil profits are allocated 
to: the, guarantee fund, corresponding amounts are to be written off 
the general capital.fund: certificate.” 

The Reserve Bank of New Zealand is an outstanding example of a 
nationalized central bank, if not because of its subservience to the 
‘Government, at least because of the unequivocal way in which this has 
Deen laid down in the constitution.?---When the Reserve Bank Bill 
was introduced for the first time in 1932, the proposed Bank was 


/ 


De Kock, Central Banking. 
2 The National Bank of Denmark Act No. 116, April 7, 1930—Fedgral Reserve Bulletin, 
pp. 537-40 (July, 1936). 
The Banker's Magazine, April, 1939, “ The Reserve Bank of New Zealand ''—Article 
H. R. Randerson, p. 580. | 
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conceived on orthodox lines and in accordance with Sir Otto Nieme4 
yer's recommendations was to be controlled by a Board *' entirely 
free from the actual fact and fear of political interference.'' 

The Bank was established on August, 1, 1984, as a private share- 
holders’ bank by the Law of November 27, 1933. But important 
departures were made from Sir Otto’s scheme for the Act made pro- 
visions for a substantial measure of political control. The Board of 
Directors came to be composed not only of four shareholders’ ‘ directors ’ 
but also of the Secretary to the Treasury and 3 State directors and the 
Governor and the Deputy Governor, all of whom were be be appointed 
by the Governor-General in Council. Although the Bank was esta- 
blished with wide Government powers over it, yet the monetary reformers 
were not satisfied. The Labour Government, by passing an amending 
Act on Apri] 8, 1936, placed the Bank virtually in tbe position of a 
Government department. The shares were cancelled and the holdere 
were given in exchange Government stock or cash computed on the 
market valuation of the shares. X Every vertige of private control was 
completely removed; the Secretary of the Treasury who did not pre- 
viously possess a vote was given one ; the Board of Directors were to 
serve at the pleasure of the Government.X All previous restrictions 
on the power of the Bank to buy and sell long-term Government 
securities were removed; and the Bank was authorised to under- 
write any New Zealand Government loan, to advance the full amount 
of the Treasury's estimated revenue and discount Government bills. if 

The Bank of Canada was established in 1935 as an entirely private 
shareholders’ bank; Under the Law of 23rd J une, 1936, the State 
assumed partial ownership of the Bank by increasing its capital by 
issuing 102,000 shares of Class B at the par value of $50 each to the 
Minister of Finance.t}/ By the Bank of Canada Amendment Act of 
June 1, 1938, which came into force on August 5, 1938, the Bank was 
nationalised. Sec 17 (1) of the Act provided that the capital of $5 
million should be issued to the Minister to be beld by him on behalf 
of the Dominion of Canada. Under Sec. 17A, the Minister was toe 


L— 





1 Federal Resgrye Bulletin, October, 1936, pp. 780-92. Sec. 17 (1) The Bank of Canada 
Amendment Act, 28rd June, 1986, '' The capital of the Bank shal! be ten million one hundred 
thousand dollars consfting of one hundred thousand shares (Class A) issued to the public ‘and 
one hundred and two(thousand snares tobe issued to the Minister at par (Class B) to he heM 
by him on behalf of the Dominion of Canada and to be paid for ot of the consolidated regue 
funds.” w zs 
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buds 100,000 Class B shares out of 102,000 held by him for 100 
shares of the capital of the Bank which it has been authorised to 
issue. The Bank was to pay to each holder of Class ‘ A ' shares of the 
Bank of the sum of 59 dollars and 20 cents for each Class ‘ A’ share. 
The Minister would re-imburse the Bank the amount by which 
payments made by the Bank to holders cf Class ‘ A’ shares exceed the 
par value of such shares and such re-imbursement should be effected 
by surrendering to the Bank for cancellation 2,000 of the Class ‘ B’ 
shares held by the Minister having the aggregste par value of one 
hundred thousand dollars and by paying to the Bank out of any 
unappropriated moneys in the consolidated revenue fund the sum of 
eight hundred and twenty thousand dollars.’ 

When a new centralbank was formed in Paraguay by a decree 
of 28rd February, 1936, out of the existing Bank of the Republic of 
Paraguay, a privately owned commercial bank, it was State-owned.’ 
By the Law of 12th March, 1936, the Bank of Italy was transformed 
‘into a ‘‘ public law ’’ institution and the private shareholders were 
repaid the old capital. 

Although the old_ Reichsbank was privately owned, it was 
operated and controlled b by the Government. This long association of 
Government control was broken by the Law of 1924. The new Bank 
was created as a privately owned joint-stock company to be 
controlled by its own Board of Directors and the charter stressed 
its independence of State control.” But when the statutes of the 
Bank were amended by the Law of 10th February, 1937. the provisions 
regarding its independence were eliminated and its Directoriufh was 
placed directly under the Führer and Chancellor.* New law 
seeking to bring the transformation of the Reichsbank, which had 
begun with the Law of 10th February, 1937, to a conclusion in 
conformity with the National Socialist principles was پا‎ on 
15th June, 1939. Sec. 1 (1) has definitely laid down that the, German 

‘Reichsbank shall be responsible to the Führer and Chancellor of 
tthe Reich. 


v The Bank of Canada Amendment Act of 1st July, 1988—F İ Reserve Bulletin, 
A fst, 1988, pp. 652-54. ire 
Ps De Kock, Central Banking. 
$ M. R. Northrop, Central Policies of the Reichsbank, p. 99. 
4 Sixth Annual Report of the Bark for International Settlements, b: : 95 
5 Federal Reserve ان‎ September, 1989, pp. 737-42. ya 
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trend towards State control of central banks is reflected ne‏ و 
only in the ownership of their capital but also in the increased‏ 
participation in their administration. In several instances where no”‏ 
alterations were made in the ownership of the capital, a substantial‏ 
measure, of direct and indirect State participation in the appointments‏ 
Wi Governors and Directors of central banks is to be observed in the‏ 
recent amendments to the statutes] In the Bank of Greece, the‏ 
Cabinet of Ministers has been appointing the Governor, the Deputy‏ 
Governor and the Sub-Governor since 1932, all of whom were previously‏ 
elected by the General Meeting of shareholders. The composition of‏ 
the council in the'case of the Bank of France was radically changed ۰‏ 
by the Law of 24th July, 1936. A General Council was substituted‏ 
for the old Regency Council and the State was empowered to make a,‏ 
number of appointments." One of the'three members of the Board‏ 
of Governors of the newly transformed State Bank of Denmark is to‏ 
be nominated by the King. He shall also be the chairman of the‏ 
Board.” In the U.S.A. all the members of the Board of Governors’‏ 
of the Federal Reserve system are being appointed to-day by the‏ 
President; and the appointments of the Presidents and Vice-Presidents‏ 
of the Federal Reserve Banks themselves are also subject to the‏ 
approval of the Board.?‏ 

This trend towards incised State control and participation is 
manifested in a different manner in the growing interference by 
the State in the policy of the central banks and in the ‘pressure 
exerted on them for financial accommodation. A most interest- 
ing feature of this development has been that this intervention 
has not been resented by the central bankers as an infringe 
ment of their freedom and independence. On the contrary, they 
have frankly expressed their willingness to mould their policy in 
accordance with the wishes of their Governments. There is hardly 
any central banking institution to-day which is legally more in- 
dependent of Government control than the Bank of England but we 
find its Governor assuring the Ministers in the course of a statement" 
made in 1986 that the Bank was always willing to do loyally and with | 
goodwill what they would direct as if it was under legal compulsiqn. 

ده 

1 De Kod Ventral Banking, pp. 323-24. ` 

3 Sec. 6, The National Bank of Denmark Act, 7th April, 1926— Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, Juiy, 1936, p. 537. 

3 Article ir the Journal of Political Economy, December, 1935, by H. H. ۱ 


۱۰ The Banking Act of 1935.” 
4 See The Economist, 10th October, 1986. 
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Nis assurance was re-affirmed by the Governor à year later in the 
following words, ‘‘ We must look largely to the Chancellor of the 
“Exchequer, and we assure him tbat in all matters his requests gover 4 
; the conduct of our affairs.’’7 

Apart from the domination of the Treasury in matters relating to ` 
monetary and banking policy, the central banks have been increasingly’. 
subjected to the constant pressure for extension of financial facilities to 
the State. The great depression and the subsequent abandonment of — 
the gold standard over almost the entire world brought about a chaos 
in’ Government finances and the central banks bad to meet the 
“Increased demands for accommodation, ] On 14th April, 1988, a 
convention was entered into between the French Minister of Finance 
and the Governor of the Bank of France which increased by 10 billion 
francs the amount of advances that night be granted by the Bank to 
the French Treasury.” When the statutes of the Bank of Poland 
were amended on 13th February, 1939, advances to the State were 
raised from 100 million zl. to 150 million zl.* An examination of ° 
the recent balance-sheets of many central banks in this connection is 
particularly revealing. Large holdings of Government securities and 
Treasury bills/ as well as direct State debts will at once leap up to 
the eye. 

This trend towards State ownership and State control as 
reflected in current central banking legislation should be carefully 
noted in our country. There has been a wide-spread demand for State 
Banks in India for a long time and it \will be recalled that the first 
Reserve Bank Bill foundered on 0 rock of the question of 
independence of political control. At that time State banking institu- 
tions in the world were very few in nfmber and this was one of the 
strongest points in favour of the shareholders’ type of central banks 
‘Bot circumstances have entirely changed since those days. The number 
of State banks has been steadily on the increase and during the last 
few years the trend towards State control and ownership as shown 
abeve has been unmistakable. ‚At present there are af least 12 central 
banks whose capital is fully owned by the State besides a large 
number where it is partially owned. They are the Reichsbank of © 
"weden« Bank of enc National Bank of M us National 
- 1 Money and Banking (League of Nations), 1987-88, Vol. I. 2> 


ederal Reserve Bulletin, August. 1938,. pp. 650- 51. Es 
Money and Banking (League of Nations), Vol. TI, p. 144. 9 Lo c 
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Bank of Bulgaria, Bank of Latvia, Commonwealth Bank of Australi” 
Reserve Bank of New Zealand, Bank of Canada, Central Bank of 
China, Bank of the Republic of Paraguay, Bank of the Republic of 
Uruguay and the National Bank of Costa Rica.! Edid 

The old and rusty weapons from the armoury of the State bankers 
need not be brought out again to support the case for a State-owned 

central bank in India. Recent developments in foreign central bank- 
ing sHould help to revise our notions in regard to the conatitution 
of central banks.. Even if they failed to afford any lesson to the prota- 
gonists of the shareholders’ type of banks, developments nearer at 
home, within our own country, cannot certainly be ignored. ۲ When 
the Reserve Bank of India was inaugurated, the Government intended 
to make it a truly representative sbarebolders’ bank by keeping the 
electorate as wide as possible. Accordingly when the Reserve Bank 
` issued its capital, it accepted only applications for between 5 and 50 
shares. The limitation to 50 shares of the maximum voting power of 
an individual has the same thing as its objective. 
During the five years between the inauguration of the Reserve 
Bank and to-day, the total number of shareholders declined from 92,047 
to 57,192. During the last year alone there was a drop of 2,585.2 
The average number of shares held by each shareholder has conse- 
quently increased from 84% to 87%. The total number of share- مس‎ 
holders has declined by nearly 88% since the establishment of the 
Bank.” Not only the total number of shareholders but the distribu- 
tion of the sHilires among the different provinces has undergone signi- 
ficant changes. There has been an increasing drift of shares fo. 
Bombay. Her: original holdings amounted to 140,000 shares; they 
have now increased to 205,500 shares, mainly at the expense of Caleutta 
and Delhi. The holdings of Calcutta have declined from 145,000 to 
122,800 and those of Delhi from 115,000 to. 90,000. „= 
| From the figures given above, one fact of startling importance at 
“once leaps up to the eye. Y The Reserve Bank is well on the way to 
lose its status of a public institution. ~The concentration of the shafes 
in the hands of a small number of individuals of a particular province 


N = 


1 Prior t$ 1985 the Bank of the Argentine was State-owned but the capital is now owned 
equally by the tate and Commercial banks. De Kock, Central Banking, Ch. XV. ۳ 
? Annual Report of the Central Board of Directors, Reserve Bank of India, for the year 

ended 31st December, 1939. uni "T 
3 The Commerce, 20th Janoary, 1940, p. 78. let. 
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Nyin strike at the root of the intentions of the Government to maintain 
the electorate as wide as possible. | In the recent annual report of the 
" Central Board of Directors of the Reserve Bank a pointed reference 
was made to this tendency for tle Bank shares to be concentrated 
in the hands of fewer people and the possibility of domination of 
the Central Bank from a particular centre. The Bank reported the 
۳ to the Government of India and as a result of its recommenda- 
v tion that-the number of shares held by an individual should be limited 
io à maximum of 200 and that no transfer should be registered in the 
name of any individual in excess of that amount, the Reserve Bank 
of India Act has just been amended. It is difficult to see how this 
tendency can be checked by legislation. The Amending Act would. 
hardly enable Government to attain the desired objective. Several 
members of one family may buy up to the legal maximum and control 
of the complete block of several hundred sbares may remain in the 
hands of an individual. Hence the entire purpose of the Act may be 
defeated. One solution—and we believe it to be the real solution—at 
once suggests itself. The Central Government should buy out the 
shareholders altogether and own the Reserve Bank itself as bas been 
done in the case of several countries in recent years. 


۹ | To be continued. | 


NAZIRI OF NISHAPUR ۱ 
S. K. RAHMAN, M.A. 
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NAzIRIS LIFE 


Mawlànà Muhammad Husayn, poetically named Naziri, was a 
native of Nishapir.* 

The date of his birth is not recorded by biographers. They are 
silent about his ancestors and the details of his early life are not avail- 
able either. But he was undoubtedly one of the gifted poets. 

From his very boyhood he cültivated the art of poetry, as the 
following couplet shows :— 

بشع ر ر شاهدم "x PI j!‏ بازیست 
که عشق oped‏ از آب و سوای کشو ) e‏ 2 

‘From (very) boyhood, I am inclined towards poetry and love- 

matter ; 

As love is inherent in the (very) nature of our clime.’ 

It aopears that he led a family life. Tha elegy on ths death of 
his son, Nir-ad-Din-Muhammad, in which he laments the death of 
his daughter also, with the feelings of a true man, goes to show 


that he had at least two children. He also makes a mention of his 
twins (son and daughter) in the couplet noted below :— 


بای قصیی؛ برجسته شد دارگ غيبم 
كه دختر ر يسرم yeli‏ بيدكر [صد 


* [In this extempore Qasida it was arranged invisibly that I should 
have twins—a son and a daughter one after another.’ 


1 Some are of opinion that he originally belonged to Juwayn (eris), vide Atashkada, 


9 


194. 
2 Diwan (Nawal Kishore ed.), p. 15, 5 
3 Diwan, p. 314.4 ° 
4 The clegy is tins set forth. 


این ax po f‏ ایست AS‏ در فوت وله دلبندم نور الدین محمد BF‏ دوازدة روز در فضای 
Lis‏ بوذ shel‏ شد 
Diwan-i-Naziri, R. A. 8. B. MS. No. 708. P Le T‏ 
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There is another elegy on the death of his brother, wherein he 
says : 





شربست و بيمارى و صردں فصیب کس ole‏ 
worm d ply ug" 5| olo‏ من 


* Let none fall ill and die in a strange land ! 

The death of my brother, alas, a disappointment for me |’ 

The title of this poem in the R. A. S. B. MS. No. 706 contains 
the word .حبية‎ (daughter) and پرادر‎ (brother), while there is no 
mention of the former in the title of the same in the Nawal Kishore 
edition. But the couplet noted below, has a clear reference to bis 
son, whose death he mourus with that of his brother. 


داغ فرزند وهر ol‏ سرخت مغر جان من 
The smoke of the sorrow of horseman and attendants rose from‏ ‘ 
my fire,‏ 
The scar of the death of son and brother consumed the kernel‏ 
of my heart.’‏ 
This shows that he bad a brother whom he loved very much and‏ 
he feels his separation keenly.‏ 
He remembers him thus :—‏ 
از Co jet jee‏ اشرف الخوانش خراندم بشام 
باذرف چرن فام مس بردند از و اخوان من 
Out of love I called him by name the most hononred of brothers.‏ * 
And my brothers were, like my name, in ho.our (sharaf) through‏ 
him.'‏ 
This brother, Mawlànà Sharaf,’ a skilful musician, was also in the‏ 
service of the Khan Khanin. He died in a strange land, which‏ 
added to the misery of the poet. The son whose death he mourns‏ 
also in this elegy, may be different from one mentioned previously.‏ 


7 


1 Diwan, p. 376. 
۶ Tbid., p. 319. 1 
There is à pun on the word “° sharaf,’ which was the name of Naziri's brother and which 
ajso means honour. l 
3 Blochmann, p. 613, Note 3. ۷ 
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Ázimà,! a poet of no ordinary rank, is mentioned as the son of Malla 
Qaydi, who is mentioned as the son of Naziri by 2220 on the authority 
of the Mirát-us safa. He is said to have been to India with his father 
and having returned to Nishüpür to have came back over then again. 

While still in Khuràsàn, he won a name for himself in poetry. 
As his fame spread, he marched to Kashin where he entered into 
poetic contests with poets like Hatim,  Fahm:, Magsiid-i-khurda, 
Shujà', Ridài, who had distinguished themselves in this sphere. 

It was here that he composed and recited, to the admiration of 
all, the well-known ghazal beginning with 
say نلک مزدرر. ایسلی مر باشد + نرازد هر كرا رای تر‎ 

* The sphere is at your beck and call ; 

It nourishes whomsoever you like.’ 

It appears Naziri spent some time in this way in Kashan. 

‘Abdur Rahim Khan Khànàn was well-known for his lavish 
rewards to poets and scholars. His court attracted all such men of 
letters from home and abroad. 

The reign of Akbar the Great was a glorious one, which witnessed 
the advent of many poets from Persia, c.g., Sanà'! of Mashhad, 
Urfî of Shiraz, Khwajah Husayn of Meru, Anisi Shamlü, Qudsî of 
Karbala, etc., whose merit was handsomely rewarded. 

Nazirî, like others, also came to India to try his luck. He was 
first Introduced to the Khàn Khana at Agra. He refers to this incident 
in the Qasida having this name :— 


اين قصيده در صدم صاجيم ابو الفتم ose oly‏ الرحيم خانخائاں بسن 
بیرمخان yokid‏ بأ يلغار از گجر ات & دار (لسل‌طاست [گره so]‏ پو نئل 
و اول مداحی و ملازست کرده بون گفانة شد : 
The qasida was composed in honour of Lord Abu’l Fath Bahadur‏ ‘ 
Khan Khan b. Bairam Khàn, on his return to the capital at Agra,‏ 


after having (successfully) led the expedition against Gujrat, and it was 
here that for the first time he (Naziri) waited upon him.' å 


1 ‘Azîmã is one of the distinguished poets. He had a dîwan entitled Fawz-i-Azi. 
He died in 1121 (1709).. The ode beginning with the following couplet is amongst is fine 
productions and "1 thus :— 


قاصد آمد كفتمش أن صلا سيبين بر چه كفت 
Diwan, p. 850. 2n‏ 2 
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The Qasida runs thus :—‏ 
بعمر مؤده كه عيش ابد نثار آمد + شكفته روی جاوید و( مدار Sef‏ 

* Joyful tidings are for life that eternal is availabe, ; 

And smiling face has become the pivot for eternity.’ 

This event took place in 992 (1584). 

Naziri thus found a real patron in the Khan Khanan, who 
introduced him to the court of Emperor Akbar. 

It was at this time that they celebrated the birth of prince 
Khusraw, the son of Jahangir. It was a golden opportunity for the 
poet to compose a qasida suited to the occasion, which he readily did 
It begins 


dle;‏ را بی quay‏ سرر شاه امسال 


بهار پیش ز نرررز کرد استشبال 
كشيد ماه جلالی بطالع فیسروز 


راز چتر ري سراوقات جلال * 


> To beantify the royal feast this Year, spring has dawned before 
(the advent of) Nawrüz (New Year's day). The month of jalali raised 
gorgeous pavilions over the canopy of tbe sphere, at an auspicious 
moment. He composed qasidas in honour of Emperor Akbar which 
will be discussed in their proper place. 

Although our poet composed laudable qasidas in honour of 
Emperor Akbar, it seems he could not enjoy a position at the royal 
court, befitting his rank. Like many other poets of eminence, he 
too fell a victim to opposition. He refers to this point in the follow- 
ing lines :— 


جماعتي ز سفیم‌بان یره طبع دسي 
مد(م در پیش soU]‏ اند همچر وبال 
j‏ بى تميزي اين ناندان کم مايه 
كهر بقدر خذف SHES‏ زربرح سفال ° 


. * A body of fools, who are dark and mean-minded, 
Like & calamity are constantly after me. } 


1 Ibid, p. 350. 
4 Diwin, p. 917. 
3 Diwan, p. 820. 


-ه 
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Through the discourteous behaviour of these mean critics, 
Pearls have turned into pebbles, gold into earthernware. 
He was content, therefore, to remain attached, more or less, to 
the khan khànàn and seltled at Ahmadabad. ` He is the first Persian 
poet to sing songs in praise of this chief. To this a reference is made 


by some critics :—‏ 
j‏ ریزه جينى خرانت نظيري شاعر 
رسیده است بجای که شاعران دگر 
کننه بر مدیعش تصيدءها انشا 
که ui‏ رشک dhe‏ از دل سخس برور 
ز وک des‏ او مضطرب دل جیعون 
ز رشك ناما او تشنه لب لب PS‏ 
adi BEI Lung‏ تلگ: بر d‏ يني 
گهی که كر معائیش yale sites‏ 


A.few years later he intended to make hajj, which he performed 
in 1002 (1598).? 


Before starting on his journey to the Holy Land he composed 
the following qasida in honour of the khan khanan, beginning with 


j‏ هر بخرد نگنجم جر بكم * مي مخاني 
بد رہ لباس بر تس" جر بجر شم * معاني * 
‘My skill controls me not like wine in the jar of a tavern-‏ 


keeper ; 
When my hearl is full of meaning, it tears my clothes on my 
body., 
and in the couplets noted below, he prayed for passage money :— 


۱ همه عيش اين جبانی بعنایت ترديدم 
جه ععب اكر بيابم ز تر زاد shes]‏ 


1 تست‎ Vol. TIT, p. 116. 

3 Maathir-i-Rahimi gives 1012 A.H. as the date of the poet’s pilgrimage, which is 
obviously an error. ts - 

3 Diwan, Pa 928. .* 
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و خوشدلي ند ارم‎ r9 J تو اگر دفي‎ 
ز فنا جه بيم داره‎ tque جو رسد بجر‎ 
: که بقا بدوسك يابى “ جو شوه ز خويش فانی‎ ۱ 
* Through your grace, I enjoyed all the pleasures of this world! 
What wonder! if I get from you provision for the next world! 
Whether you grant this or not, I have neither Joy nor sorrow, 
As I have an eye upon the friend, not upon the large 
treasure. 
When dew-drops mingle with ocean, it fears not annihilation, 
As it enjoys abiding in the friend, after annihilation.’ 
The khan khànàn granted his request.  Naziri left for Mecca from 


Surat. He was waylaid in his journey, which he described at length 
in the qasida having this deseriptive title :— 


gv غارت سارقان و حرامیاں‎ jl بعد‎ dvo Sve d fuo sh jo sapa اي‎ 
۱ (0007 منظوم د‎ yla ہمدے راب محمد عزیز اعظم‎ 
This qasida was composed in the Holy Land of Mecca after the 
poet was waylaid by robbers together with the praise of Nawwab 
Md. ‘Azam Khan, 


He was in trouble. So he approached the Nawwab to help 
him on his return journey. He refers to this point in these lines :— 


بزاری که توا کشتنم به نیم نگاه 
زبى بضاعتی ord‏ چنان هراسانم 
که y‏ نوشة )8 باز كردم !3 در گاه 
بسيل مرحمستا j|‏ خاک eis‏ برداز 
که ed‏ لیس عطشاں فتاده ام بر واه * 


٠ ‘I require the corner of the eye of your attention. 
I am in trouble such that a wink of your eyes is sure to kill me. 


1 Ibid, p. 325. i 
1 Diwan, P. 327. 
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(i.e., slightest attention on your part will enable me to accomplish 
my object.) 
Tam so much frightened on account of my poverty 
that I may return from your court (disappointed) in getting 
provision for the journey. 
With the torrent of mercy, raise me from the dust of disgrace, 
as I have fallen on the road, like a thirsty person.’ 

He somehow managed to perform the hajj. Amin Razi says that 
while he was engaged in composing the Haft Iqlim, Naziri contem plat- 
ed a pilgrimage to the Holy Land which he performed in 1002 (1593). 

On his return from hajj, it appears, Naziri found access to the 
court of Prince Murad. 

A guide led him to the court ; there was festivity on the occasion 
of Nawrüz (New Year's day) and the poet graced the ceremony by 
composing a poem in honour of the prince. The poe a begias thus :— 


بسيدر oye‏ گجرات GLAS}‏ افتاد 
قبول Sida‏ أن أب و خاكم uui jl‏ 
us‏ دست قايلة از مہں بر كشار oló‏ 





که سوی j & la.‏ یبا عرزس ذو ں[ماں ` 


* After pertorming the hajj and the pilgrim's practices, 
I chanced to visit Gujrat. 
The attraction for land and water drew me to the bank from 
the boat; 
Like a capable hand, (drawing one) from cradle. 
I eagerly walked into that clime, 
Like a bride moving towards her chamber.’ 
It appears that he was very much attached to ths printe. The 
Tarkib-band کر‎ which he wrote on his death and which is regarded as 
a fine specimen of his poetry, bears eloquent testimony to this fact, 


1 Diwan, p. 332. 
2 Tarkib-Band, a form of strophe poem. 
3 The poem begins :— 


لب خوش نكشة خاد؛ ره چنگ میرنه در برم مرگ * BIA‏ بر آهنگ مپرزند 
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The fame of Naziri reached the ears of Jahangir, who summoned 
him to his court in the fifth year of his reign iu 1019 (1610). Naziri 
presented himself with a replica to the well-known qàsida af Anwari 
which runs thus :— 


' باز این چہ جوائی ر جمالست جاں را‎ 
‘What youth and grace appertain to this world ! ' 
The poet's 0328108 begins as follows:— 
t 

تركيب كبس ازه شی آئیں زمان را * نوداد لفسق f‏ شاه le gale.‏ را 

‘ The old order changeth giving place to new.’ 

Emperor Jahangir is running the world’s administration anew.’ 

Jahangir was very, much pleased with this and he rewarded 
the post with one thousand rupees, a house and a robe of honour. 

Jahangir once desired Naziri to write an inscription for his 


building. He presented a qasida to the Emperor, describing the 
beauties of the edifice therein. The poem -begins:— 


ای خاک درت ' صند ل سرگشته سران را 
بادا ميزه جاررب رھت تاجدرران را 


‘O thou ! the dust of your door is ‘ sandal’ for diseased heads, 
May the eye-lids of rulers sweep the dust of your path.’ 

Jahangir appreciated this very much and bestowed upon him, ? 
as a reward, three thousand bighas of land. 

Naziri wrote panegyrics in honour of Emperor Akbar and 
Jahangir, Prince Muürad, the Khan khanan and ‘Aziz khan kawka. 
These poems will be fully discussed in the proper place. 

Naziri was a panegyrist, and as such he was a success. 
As hinted above, he was very much attached to the Khan khanin. 
Once he submitted to this chief, ‘I have not seen a lakh 
of rupees in a mass. How does if look ?' The Khan khànàn 
ordered the sum to be piled up. ‘Thank God!’ exclaimed 
Naziri, ‘Through your grace, I have now seen a lakh.’ The 
chief made a gift of the sum in his favour. Naziri was a skilful 
goldsmith.“ He carried on trade also. Thus he lived in a princely 


Tuzuk edited by Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 1280 (1863), p. 91. 
Khbizina-1-Amira p. 437. 

Ibid, .* 

Maüthiri-Rahimi, Vol. IJI, p. 118. 
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style. He was very generous and lavishly gave away to the poor.’ 
He was addicted to tobacco. He has a poem in its praise, - 
although its use was forbidden by Emperor Jahangir and Shab 
‘Abbas, both in India and Iran. 

There was a poet of the name of Nazir in those days. As 
the two names differed by the letter ya T and the word 
Naziri is derived from the original word ‘ Nazir,’ poet Naziri gave 
his namesake ten thousand rupees to change his name, so that 
there might possibly be no dispute about the authorship of his 
poems .? 

Once the Khan khanan wrote a letter to Anisi, on the 
margin of which he remembered Naziri. He took it to heart 
and referred to it in a poem addressed to his master :— 


مد یی د رسة مخصوص دل ما نکشید ی 
Lo‏ نام خود از حاشيه ششتیم كزين بيس 
ميمان طفيلى لقران برد قلم tb‏ 


‘What note in the margin was not to my desire, 
Did a master ever thus remember his servants ? 
We washed over name from the margin, 

One cannot be guest (parasite) of the pen. 

There was a certain dignity of it in Niziri.’ 


He says:— 
^ :$ € 
مس كرهر هرم“ فلک نشامرا جه جرم‎ 
سرا چه عار‎ fale اخترم " ز سانه‎ v^ 
‘I am a pearl! let not firmament know me! 
I am. ator, let not time recognise me, what shame ! ' 
Though a panegyrist, he was not mercenary as Aahir of Faryab, 
or Anwari of Kbawarau, nor like | Urfi was he so much self- 
conceited. He has made references to these poets, viz., Farrukhi, 


1 BRiyid-ush'Shu'arà, MS. No. 92, f. 314, Bubar Library :— 
2 Diwan, P. 275. 


3 Maathir-i-Rabim:, Vol. ITI, p. 118, 
4 Ibid, p. 128. b 
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‘Unsuri and Anis! Khaqini and Magir? and Abul ‘Ali Beg.? 
° He mentions Hafiz* as his guide whom he imitates in his odes. 
He also mentions Sa‘di,* Khwaja Husayn Sanài. ۱ 

He reverently makes a mention of Attar’ also. Though 
living in India and improving his fortunes here, he never forgets 
his native land, and looks upon it with wistful eyes, as he says :— 


كيرم سرای عادر [S J‏ يسدر مقام آرام شان Uo‏ و موف j9‏ آزرم 

‘My heart is thirsty: I am going to the mine of Nishàpür 
so that I may restore lustre upon it 

I may take my abode in íhe grave of my parents, I may 
bring peace to thier lasting dwelling place and like poet Hazin 
shows contempt for the land of his adoption.’ ® 

Towards the latter part of his life, he showed a remarkable 
tendeney for the acquisition of religious enlightement When he ac- 
companied the Khan khanan to the Deccan, he met Shaykh Ghawthi, 
the author of the Gulzir-i-Abrar, at Mandu: and he set about 
learning Arabic under bim and then acquired the science of the 
commentary of the Quran’ :— 


Diwan, p. 402 :—‏ 
از نظم او که شہر؟ محمود دادة است * گم گشته نام فرخى و ذكر عنصری 
H ^‏ » ^ 3 
پرسی اگر بحشر جة آرم ندار شد we‏ انیسی آور ووحى ينهداإسرى 
Ibid, p. 976 :‏ 2 
چندی بهم نبردى خافانی و مجیر * موا بشیروان و بارس در آورم 
سب : 66 Ibid, p.‏ 3 
رشک ملک "D‏ آمروز "DE‏ أوست * کو ds‏ از خافان ؛ نظ ^ به ز خافانی نشت 
Fbid, p. 400.‏ 4 
سبح 19 Ibid, p.‏ 5 
تا ائند! به bsla‏ شيراز كردة ابم # گرویده مقشدای دو عالم كلام Le‏ 
Ibid, p. 404.‏ 5 
Ibid, p. 858 :—‏ 7 
خدیو نظم سئائی که در مبادی دکر oth g‏ كشت ازو Lis él‏ کودن 
Ibid, p. 144 :—‏ 8 
ای صبا از گل عطار LS‏ بمن آر * وز گاستاں نشايور خوانی ہیں X‏ | 
Ibid, p 322 :—‏ 3 . 
شرم نظيرى كجاست خاک برينى همخت * سضرة "v NC‏ ملک eR‏ داشكنى 
Ibid, p. 976 :— :‏ 10 
سوی عراق و فارس ز آذار طمع خورش * خلدى ز نظم و دور مرن در آورم 
Ibid, p. 027 - 1‏ 11 
t ^ 5. n 4 "s 5 ? * 5‏ 
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and tradition from Mawlànà Husayn Jawhari. 


According to this learned scholar, Naziri set his face against 
the world some twelve years before his death and lived a secluded ` 
life. He speaks of Naziri thus :— 


مرلانا نظیری نيشايرري Cale‏ السرمين دررش طبیعت 
دوفى سورت - مدب الاخلاق -9p‏ در آخر روزگر ybe PII‏ نظام 


سراد عربى از مصاحبرت تك Ead)‏ گلزار ابرار روشى ساخت سپس درازدة 
سال كه Raid‏ عسر او بود در احسد alf‏ اقاست كزيدة pple‏ دينى 


تعصیل کرد 3 em»‏ تسیر و cA‏ از خل ممست مولا نا حسیں جوفرى 
وأزة تسون - دز Shaw‏ هزار rm 3 Ae‏ بعالم قد سن ES aye] A.‏ + 
But even in this state he did not cease composing laudatory‏ 


poems. 
The following qasida was composed during this period :— 


چند یی بغلط بتكده كرديم حرم را رقت است كه از کعبه بر [ريم صنم را 


* Wrongly for along time, I turned the sanetuary of the Ka'ba 
into a temple. 
It is high time that I should take out idols from the Ka'ba. 
He died in Ahmadabad and lies buried in the mosque built 
by himself which is situated in Tajptra.* There is a dome over 
his tomb. 15013 Auhadi, the author of the well-known work Urafat, 
who came to Ahmadabad in 1016 (1607), says that he frequently 
visited Naziri. He gives wwlof rj مركز داثرة‎ as the chronogram 
of the poet's death in 1021 (1612). l 
Another chronogram sj e! ر فن حسان‎ Wo j giving the 
same year as its numerical value, is mentioned in the Makhzan- 
ul.Gharüib and is said to have been composed by Mir Fai'd, the 
son-in-law of Naziri? The author of the Gulzar-1-Abrar places 
his death in 1023 (1614). 


1 Sark Azad (Hyderabad Ed.), pp. 21-26. 
Name of the locality, where the mosque built by Naziri stands.—Shir-ul-Ayau, 
Vol. TH, p. 141. ; 
3 Gatologue of Persian MBS., O P. Library, Bankipcre, Part ITI, p. 18. 
* 
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NAZIRÍ AS A Port 


Every poet has some special features. Urfi is known for ‘ falsafa ' 
(introducing philosophical ideas), Sai'b for ‘ mithalia ' (using proverbs 
and maxims and drawing lessons therefrom) and so is Naziri known 
as ‘ taghazzul' (delineation of human passions). 

A careful study of the history of the development of ghazals will 
reveal that, though long in vogue, it received perfection at the hands of 
Kamàl-ud-Din Ismai’l, called Khalligq-ul-ma‘ani (‘creator of ideas’) ; 
Sadi improved upon it and Hafiz raised it to a still higher level 
and made it a miracle. 

During the 16th century of the Christian era, when poetry was 
influenced by the progressive ideas, many new ideas and ideals were 
introduced. 

Naziri is one of those favoured sons of Nature who were endowed 
with a genius characteristic of its own. His ghazals or love-poems 
possess high imagination, sweet cadences, grace and elegance, delightful 
and novel presentation of love-matter, fascinating turns of expressions, 
quick use of common idioms and phrases, and, above all, personification, 
which makes bis poetry what if is. 

It is these which have singled him out among his compatriots. 

821 0 speaks of Nazirî :— i 


v‏ دس P‏ م ر سا Std‏ سكس را 
Süi'b, do you think, you can equal Naziri ?‏ * 
Ürfi could not rival Naziri in poetry.’‏ 
Walih Daghistàni observes :—‏ 


مرلننا نظیری نیشاپرری ... خاقان اقلیم سخفرری ... BU‏ سس 
h‏ بجای رسا یرنه که ju‏ خيال را با هزار بر و بال در أن عرصة مجال 
پرو از فيسمب ” 


> Mawlana Naziri of Nishapir, the Khaqàn of the clime of poetry, 
faised it to such a height that the falcon of imagination, with a 
thousand feathers, could not soar in the region.’ 


١ Riyüz-ush-Shua'rà. MS. No. 92, f. 814b, Buhar Library, 


jal 
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Jalàl-i-Athir says of Naziri:— 
حمل پشر نباشه‎ vere) ١ هموشمى‎ 


* Equality with Naziri is not within the reach of man.’ 
Ghalib also observes :— 


جراب خراجه نظيرى نوشته (م غالب 
خطا to zed‏ ام رجشم آفرين دارم 
Khwajih Naziri, O Ghalib,‏ ما I have written a reply‏ * 

I have made a mistake, yet I hope to be praised.’ 

Shibli Nümàni's work, Shirul-‘Ajam, Part III (pp. 145-64), 
contains a brief but fine criticism on the poetry of Nazirî. It is 
simply out of question to add to it any new material. The poems of 
Naziri as found in the Diwan (Nawal Kishore ed.) fall into the follow- 
ing classes.: (A) Ghazals or Love-poetry, (B) Qasidas.or laudatory 


poems, (C) "Tarkib-band, (a form of strophe poems), (D) Tarji‘band 
(a form of strophe poems) and (E) 001455 or fragments. 


A. GHAZALS OR LOVE-POETRY 


The number of ghazals in the Diwan (Nawal Kishore ed.) is 551. 
These are detailed below, according to radif (ya J Że. last word 
repeated at each line of a poem) :— 


RADIF No. OF ODES. Rapip No. OF ODES. 
t (alif) 59 oe (dad) 5 
ب‎ (bà) | 8 b (tà) 6 
ت‎ (ta) 78 b (za) 9 
& (tha) 2 ع‎ (ain) 5 
c (jim) 1 é (ghain) 5 
z (cha) 1 ف‎ (fà) 5 
c (hà) 9 ô (qāf) 3 
c (kha) 2 ک‎ (kar) 4 
د‎ (dal) 110 «$ (gaf) 1. 
۵ (dhal) 1 J (làm) 10 
ر‎ (rà) 19 م‎ (mim) 58 
5 (zà) 19 w (niin) 28 
س‎ (sin) 18 و‎ (waw) 10 
ش‎ (shin) 92 5 (hà) 98 
o ص‎ (gad) b ی‎ (ya) 38 


Toran - 551 
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The chief features of his ghazals are as follows :— 

(1) Novelty of Ideas. 

An idea may be expressed in a simple way; but it becomes 
extremely fine if the language used to convey the same is novel. 
In this respect our poet tops the list. His mode of expression is 
charming and graceful. It, therefore, presents to the mind’s eye a 


world of beautiful imagery. 
The following quotations, which speak for themselves, will bear 


out this "qud 
|o44 th ogl U ثمر فيكو نپایه‎ 
تمنايش چر گرده كرد خاطر* مضطرب كردم‎ 
جر محتاجي' که كردد' در سرایش هبمان بيدا‎ 
* À beloved is made known through her lover; 
Good fruits are not made available but by a gardener. 
T become restless, when overcome by passion for him, 


Like a needy person in whose house a guest may happen to 
come.’ 


دريغا در "x‏ فصللى py‏ یار بایستی )11( 
ميان pi‏ جای در زار بایستی 


* Alas! in such season my companion should have been my 
friend, 


Amidst the nightingale my place should have been in the 
garden.' 
(i) چه خرشست از دو يكدل شر حرف باز كردن‎ 
دراز كردن‎ BS " گفتن‎ REA سكن‎ 
Sei) هم اندى‎ Joj اثرعتاب بردن*‎ 
به بديه [فریدن" به بپانه ساز كردن‎ 
۰ , تر به خريشتن جه كردى " که بما كني نظيرى‎ 
بهد۱ که لازم [مد ز تو احتراز كردن‎ 


‘How happy it is for the two hearts in union to start a 
۱ discourse together, 


+ 
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To talk about past incidents, to enter into long complaints! 

To wipe off the effects of anger from each other's heart, 

With prompt excuses seeking for re-union, 

What hast thou done for thyself, O Naziri, that thou wouldst 
do to us, 


By God! ib has become necessary to avoid thee.' 


(iv) LAM al) زإهن نهف در‎ y <وز و جلك جلوه‎ 
را‎ MA اد ی اد کی عشق در كار آر رد‎ 
مال و مسکنی‎ ada عشق كامل نیست نا در‎ 
را‎ és la که سوژن‎ dof عم‎ pd [نز مان‎ 
* Houries and paradise draw ascetics towards the path of the 
Friend, 
Love, little by little, makes strangers active (familiar). 
Love is not perfect, so long thou art after wealth and abode, 
When fire consumes house, it turns wild.' ۱ 
The idea of the attainment of perfection is nicely depicted by 
means of similitude. Naziri is remarkable in this respect and is rightly 


called Qaani of India. 


(2)  Personification. 

This element is very strong in Naziri’s poetry. He depicts 
abstract ideas and visualises them before his mind’s eyes, making them 
come out in flesh and blood. This point is fully illustrated by the 
following extracts :-- 


ز پای تا بسرش هر کجا که می نگرم )1( 


۷۹ 


كرشمة داس دل می کشد af‏ جا اینجاسا 
بغیر دل همه نقش و کار بیمسعنی | سن 


‘T look at him from top to bottom. 
Coy glance draws the skirt of heart (painting). This "isa 
fit place for making love. 
Without the heart all pictures are meaningless! 
The page which is splattered with ink contains relevant 
extracts,’ 
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رسرا شدم وگرنه صد بار در دلم (it)‏ 
رفتي ر آسي که کسی را خبر نشد 
‘I am ashamed, for you went into my heart a thousand times‏ 


۱ and came out of it, 
And none was aware of it.’ 


(8) Charm. 

Naziri’ poetry scontains a picture of true feeling and emotions, 
which produce a thrilling sensation on the minds of readers and hearers 
alike, transporting them into a region of bliss and joy. The fine 
extracts given below are instances In point :— 

(i) برستانيم ما را تمر نباش‎ Gay ما‎ 
مردوه دوستانيم از ما بتر نباش‎ 
ميفرستي رطل گرانش در دة‎ M dolls 
‘We are garden willows; we are fruitless! 
We are friend-disearded; none are worse than wel 
Give full measure of wine to the messenger you like to send to us, 
Unless he 1s dead drunk, he won't meet us.’ 
(0) هر کس شمیت أن مژهای دراز نپسست‎ 
ر عشق از نیاز نيسك‎ JE حسن از حجاب‎ 
* Every one who did not suffer martyrdom by his long eye-lashes, 

Is not entitled, according to the law of Islam, to funeral prayers. 

A lover shows constancy, a beloved obstinacy, 

Beauty requires a veil, love requires supplication.’ 

دیدیم pj‏ بازری نا [زصوده را 


‘ He does not let go from his hand the easily captivated heart, 
We realise in Tull the strength of that inexperinced arm.’ 
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(iv) sace] از كلستان گل بيازار‎ 


* The rose has come to the market from the garden, 
The ‘Id of the birds in cage has come.’ 


(0) سرالی كن ز من امررژ تا غرغا به شهر افشد‎ 
كه (عجاز فلاني كرد كريا بی زباني را‎ 
‘Ask me to-day that the city be agog, 
That the miracle of so and so, made the dumb eloquent.' 
(4) Philosophical Ideas. 


Naziri’s poetry contains philosophical but simple ideas. The 
extracts noted below will illustrate this point. :— 


(1) نی عدم بود ر ی وجود اينجا + صورت رهم بود ایفجا‎ 
عکس شخصی فتاه در سک * نیک جستم كس برد اینجا‎ 
iis]! oot, Jo جلو بر ما & عشق ما‎ sof عشق ما‎ 
‘There was neither non-existence nor existence here! 
There was only a phantasm here! 
The reflection of a being fell upon our abode, 
Much as we sought, we found none there. 
Our beauty displayed itself upon us, 
Our Love stole away (our) heart from us here.' 
The poet refers in the above extract to the Süfi doctrine, which 
regards the being of a lover as reflection of True Beloved, t.e., there 


being only one and one real existence, all other existences being its 
reflection. 


که تجلى مانهست ركه هجران حائلست (ii)‏ 
حييرث اندر حهرت و مشكل yai]‏ مشكل است 
از نم فيض که با ای مشی خاک (میختند 

۱ حاصلان عرش را بار امانمت در گل ue]‏ 


‘At times Illumination is obstruction, at times seperation is an 
obstacle ( to the enjoyment of Beloved’s sight), 
This leads to bewilderment after bewilderment, difficulty after 
B difficulty. 
19 
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With the moisture of Grace bestowed upon the handful of dust 
(i.e., Adam), 
The throne-bearers (i.e., angels) carry the load of trust (i.e., 
۱ through elay).' 
In the above extract the poet hints at the doctrines of Illumina- 
tion and Concealment, and also to the theory of ‘man’ being the vice- 
gerent of God. 


(iii) Sato Mad] گر مس رری خریش در‎ 
ترحید شيم رشرگ برهس بجا شناس‎ 
‘If you have beheld the reflection of your face in-the mirror, 


"Regard the monism of Shaykh and heathenism of Brahmin to be 


true, 
t.e., There is splendour of the Divine Being ! everywhere.’ 


(iv) نظ ركردد حجاب آنجا که من ديدار می بيذم‎ 
دگر دارم‎ QUAS ہیں‎ ab نہاں از چشم‎ 
‘ Eyes become obstacle where I enjoy vision, 
Hidden from external eyes, T enjoy another spectacle.' 
(5) Continuity of Thought. 
In an ode distichs are generally independent of one another. But 


there are some odes of Naziri which are continuous. This beautifies 
the sense and adds lustre to thought. 


The following couplets will serve as an instance in point :—‏ 
چشمی براه ميرود مزكان نمفاکش نکر 
در سينه دارد آتشی پیراهی چاکش نكر 
دامى که زلف اند اختہ در كردن سیمینش ہیں 
خونی که مزكان ر ته بر دام پاش لكر 
شرم از ميان برخاسته * مهر jh‏ دهان * برداششه 
گفتار بی ترش بين " رفتار بباش نكر 


Cf. Hafiz. :— : 
کذشت‎ de مسجد‎ da عشق است‎ LL همه جا‎ 
‘ Love abides everywhere, in the mosque or the temple.’ 
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از کری معشرق آمده " شرریت‌گان" در حلقداش 
از صيد آهر * می رسد شیران بفتراکش نكر 
دل برده در دل باختی * معشوق عاشق پیشه بين 
بگرفته در اند‌اختی بازوی چالاش نكر 
زحشی غزالی كز bre‏ رم در بیابان ميخ ررد 
رام نظیری میشرد در هرش ر ادراکش نكر * 


Translation fails to convey full import of the above passage. - 
An attempt is, however, made af making the passage intelligible. 
This is the description of a beloved who is quite indifferent to his 


lover :— 
* He is looking in this way, look at his wet eye-lashes, 


His breast is full of fire, mark his torn garment | 
Behold the net which his curly locks spread round his own 
۱ ۱ Silvery neck, 
Behold the blood shed by his eye-lashes at his pure skirts. 
He has no modesty at all, the seal is broken from his mouth 
(.e., he is now speaking). 
Mark his talk to himself, beliold his bold and fearless gait, 
He has just returned from his sweet-heart's love, which admirers 
(as usual) form a ring round him. 
He returns after hunting 8 deer, sees lions in his saddle strap, 
He lost his own heart in captivating those of others, behold a 
beloved-lover. 
He captivated a heart (i.¢., is a beloved) in giving away his own ; 
behold his skilful arms. 
As for the wild deer which takes to its heels even at the sound of 
a gentle breeze, 
Behold how it has become tame to Naziri in all sense and 
seriousness.’ 


رفتى ببزم غیر نكر نامی تر رفت (Hi)‏ 
ناموس صد قبیله زیک خامی تر رفست 
gf‏ اکر فرشته نکر گویدت جه برد 
در شہر صد حکایت بدشامى تر und,‏ 


1 Diwan. 
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رقیب شدی از غررر حسن‎ deme هم.‎ 
نام خرش تر در سر خود »می تر رفت‎ 
یاران متفق همه انار میکنند‎ 
هر جا حدیسب نیک سر انجامی تو رفت‎ 
هوس‎ fou پرداز رخ تر رنگ حيا‎ 


فارغ شين که خوں دل آشنامی 9 رفس 
‘You attended the assembly of strangers ; you lost your good‏ 
name (thereby),‏ 
One short coming of yours destroyed the honour of a hundred‏ 
tribes ;‏ | 
If an angel calls you virtuous now, it won't help you now,‏ 
A hundred tales of your bad names are (already) spread in the city.‏ 
You mixed with rivals through pride of beauty,‏ 
You lost your good name in self-conceit.‏ 
Wherever there is talk of your good name.‏ 
All friends do unanimously refute it,‏ 
Vain desire for wine turned your face pale,‏ 
‘Modesty which you show everywhere and which was your‏ 
protection, 1s gone.‏ 
Naziri, the diligence (i.e., movements) of the eye-lashes (of the‏ 
Beloved) has no effect ;‏ 
Be at rest, you will not have to drink heart's blood.‏ 
Such passages may be multiplied from his works.‏ 


(6) Saüfistic Element. 


There is Süfistic element in the poetry of Naziri. As mentioned 
above, towards the end of his life, he retired into pious seclusion and 

° gave himself up-to religion. His poetry is replete with Süfistic 
ideas. The following extracts may be cited as instances in point. 


(i) خليل أذرم‎ du گفتار خاکی پیکرم ¥+ قطن‎ NU 
د ر یل بیضای مرسی دفشرم‎ * (j9* ^ دردم (حيا عيسى‎ 
عالم معنى بذورم روشنست + در حقيسى آفتاب ديكرم‎ 


+ 
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از سخن ھر کس ھیرلای ay‏ * من هیولای سكن را جرهرم 
جوهرم جسمم سید فم چیم * هرچه هستم غرق me‏ حبد رم 
‘I am fiery in speech, earthy in form;‏ 
I am a portion of the garden of Khalil-i-Adar;‏ 
I am a miracle-worker, Jesus-like, in recalling the dead to life;‏ 
bear the authentic mark, Moses-like, in the whiteness of‏ 1 
the hand;‏ | 
With my light the world of sense 18 'illumined,‏ 
In reality I am 8 sun by myself independent.‏ 
My speeeh is copied by everybody,‏ 
am the substance which is the model copied by all.‏ ] 
I am subtance, I am body; I do not know what I am,‏ 
Whatever I am, I am drowned in the love of Haider (i.e.,‏ 
Hadrat AlN.’‏ 


(ii) عشق تر قيد علائق ز ره ما برداشی‎ 
ساسله از پا برداشت‎ fad هر که مجنون تر‎ 
نشراں دست ; بيعانةٌ سردا برداشت‎ 
‘Thy love removed from our path the bond of attachment. 
Whoever became thy majnün, removed fetters from his feet 
(t.e., lost attachment to all other things). 
The commodity is worth having, and the worthy are eager (for it). 
One cannot but advance earnest money.’ 
(iii) دل بشرب و بعد او مجور نیسسی‎ 
NU 229 از دل‎ i نظر د ر رسن‎ 3) 
گرچه زان نور است ررشن ديدها‎ 
Que 2)» إن‎ wb ديدها را‎ 
‘My heart is with him, whether he is near or far; ° 


He is away from sight, but is not away from the heart; 
Although the eyes can see with that light, 


The eyes have no power to bear that light. 
(iv) با دل آفتاه اسی‎ yg ثرا بکعبه مرا‎ 
une] بکعبه بتكد؛ صن مقابل آفتاه‎ 
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Your affair is with the Kaba, mine with my own heart, 
The temple of my idol is just in front of the Kaba.’ 


هيم اكسير به OU‏ معبت daw yd‏ )0( 
کفر آرردم ودر عشق تر ایمان کردم 

‘No elixir is so potent as the property of thy love; 

I brought heresy and in thy love turned it into faith. 

Nazirî confesses himself a follower of Hafiz.’ 

تا Jats)‏ بصافظ شهراز کرده ايم (oi)‏ 
گردیسه مقته‌ای د وعالم كلام be‏ 

‘By the time I have been a follower of Hafiz of Shiraz, 
our poetry has come to be respected in both the worlds. 

The all pervading idea of Divine Essence, the mystery of life, the 
fickleness of fortunes, and, above all, the predominating influence of 
Love divine, the burden of Naziris song, form the subject-matter 
of his poetry.’ 

نظری كوى عشق است اين ه شاهد بازی و رند ی (vit)‏ 
که گر یاری ررد از دس كس یاری دگر oj‏ 

‘He sings of love like Hafiz of Shiraz in the couplets which 
are regarded as fine specimens of his poetry. 

‘This is the way of Love; not of whoremonger and profligacy, 
Naziri, 

that, if a friend deserts a friend, he should take to another.’ 

می منصرر که در جرش j‏ خاسیا برد (otii)‏ 
بعد .2229( بقدرام toe‏ ور شيشم ما 

‘The wine of mansür which was in ebullition through immaturity, 

was really poured into our glass, after a long time.’ 


بی gar‏ عقل را هنری در دماغ نیست (im)‏ 
بد oj pu‏ إن فتیله که از شعله Be‏ نیت 


* Without Love, reason has.no power with the mind, 
The wick, which has no spot,’ burns dimly through flames.’ 


عشسق عصيانست اكر مسترر نیست (x)‏ 
ES‏ جرم زبان' مخفور, نيست 
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‘Love is a sin, if it remains not concealed ; 
The one killed for blabbing it out, receives no salvation.’ , 


£ ہنس سف P‏ كن در ) بام نداره (xi)‏ 
آنکس که ازر بافت نشان نام ندارد 


‘Love is a talisman, knowing no door or balcony, 
He who gets a clue to it, has no name.’ 


کشر و ایماں نبود شرط نظیسری در عشق (zii)‏ 
بتو کاشر بنمايم که eJ,‏ دارد 


* Faith and infidelity are no (necessary) conditions of Love, O Nazirî, 
I may point out to you an infidel, who possesses saintliness.' 


Hafiz is the arch-master in ghazals and Naziri is his follower. 
Hafiz was a Sufi, so was Naziri. Both retired from public life, 
one earlier, the other later. Naziri followed in the wake of his 
master from the very beginning and imitated him in all points 
of poetic beauty-charm, sweetness and grace and has surpassed 
all his contemporaries in India and Iran. 


‘Love divine, which is the burden of song with Hafiz, finds 
a suitable place in Naziri. But in Naziri‘ high thought ° predominates. 

In order to understand their similarity, we should compare 
them both by putting their parallel odes سب‎ 1 


) حافظ ( Hafiz‏ )1( ( نظیری ) Naziri‏ 
الا یا ایب الساقی ادر 5سا واولا انا ما شنت آن تحى حيرة حلوة المعیا 
كه عشق [سان نبوه اول ولی ols}‏ مشکلها برسرایی بر آررسر* ز مستوری برن ه پا 
ببوى BO,‏ مشکیں Ay‏ صبا زان ab‏ بکشاید حديت عشق ومشتاقی درون برده ينهان بود 
زتاب عجعں مشکینش جه خون | فتاد د ر دلا برآمد شرق از خلوث ناد ایں راز برصعرا 
همه بارم زخود کامی سبد نامی کشیں AP‏ اكر الم ز حرصان " رخ sh‏ دان حسبة لله 
بان کی مانه أن رازی کزر سازند Tas‏ قياس رصل رمعررمی گلستانسی و نا پینا 
. حضوریگرهمی‌خراهی ازوغائب Bil phe‏ نظیری گر طمع داری کہ Sythe‏ جاں باشی 
مقی ما تلق إن تبسوبى دع Ball‏ ر Vgl‏ فلا تحسى رلا تبخل ولا تحرص على Wall‏ 


[MAY 


سبب مپرس که چرخ از چه سفلة پرور شد 
که كام بخشی او را La‏ بی سیبیست 
از یس Jf ves‏ بيخار كس نچیه آری 
چراغ مصطقرى با شرار بولمبیست 
مس ز بصره بلال از حبش صحيب از شام 
ز خاک هکه ابوجل اين جه برالعچبیست 


که در قاب ز جاجی ر برد؛ عنبپست 


بیارمی که جو Bila‏ مدام (ستغفار 


به كريه سعری ر نیاز نیم شبیست 


بکری ميكد ه يارب سعر چه مشغله برد 
كه جرش شاهد رساقى و شمع ر مشعله برد 
حديث عشق که از حرف و صون مسشغئيسك 
JUS‏ دف ر نی درخروش ولوله بود 
مباحثی که د ران kido‏ جذون میرفت 
زرای مدرسه ر fad‏ و قال مسئله برد 
قياس کردم ازان ترک چشم شهر آشرب 
Sad j‏ دلشد؟ نش هزار در كله بون 
j‏ احثرام نظر سعد درست که دوش 
ميان ماه و رخ يار من مقابله بون 
دهان يار که در مان oo‏ حافظ داشت 
فغان كه رقت مروت جو تنگ <رصلة برد 
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yes‏ بی هفران ز التفات معشرقشت 


. عفايت ازلی را BL‏ بی سببی است 


ز من مشاطة بستان صد(قت می طابه 
da‏ ; ه خشر رز در سراچۂ عنبی است 
خلاف رسم د رب عبس خرق wole‏ دان 
که slo jy‏ چنیں از شمار بوالعجبی ست 
شب سياه ci‏ شید می 9j]‏ 
جراغ مط اہب E‏ از د وه مان بولہبی ست 
مكو j‏ دوست ملاست دون تظسرى را 


as‏ سثی سعری از يسم شبى است 


بغمزه ررز الستم همین معامله بود 
ابد رسیی و ژیاسودم إينجه مشغله برد 
نصيب من j‏ ازل درد بید را گره ید 
که بردباری هر کس بشد ر حرمله برد 
دام ز سر د‌هانش a‏ ر قال تاه 
لطيفةٌ ز لبش صد هزار مسئله برد 
لبش yola‏ سم نسرد جيك اما 
بغمزه كرد Gyo‏ كه بد معاملية ay‏ 
فريب قرل بد انديش گرگ قاص كشك 
ربود یرسفی از ما که چشم قانله بود 
EE‏ خجل میکنم نظیری را 
ز ٹرل خريش فرامرش کرد این Me‏ برد 
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)4( 
ای ao‏ نكهتي از کری SB‏ بمن J‏ 

زار ر بیمار غم راحمت Be‏ بس آر . 
قاب بیعامل ما را بزن (كسير سراد 
يعنى از خاک در دوست نشانی بمن آر 
5 كاه نظر با دل خوبشم جنكاسمت 
ز ابرو وغمزة او قير ر کمافی بمن آر 
منکران راهم ازیسی سي دوسة ساغر بهشان 
وگر ایشا MUS‏ روانی Jae‏ 
سافیا عشرت امروز "c Det‏ 
یا ز دیوای قضا خط site}‏ دمن آر 
دلسم از پرده بشد دوش که حافظ ميكفمت 


ای ددا ڏگ oe‏ از Lu PE‏ هی آر 


(5) 


گلبی عيش ميدهد je v‏ ار كو 
باد بہار مي dal ay‏ خرشكرار كر 
هر كلى نوز گلبی ياد همي كلد ولي 
كرس سخس AR‏ کجا ديدم اعتبار کر 
مجلس بزم عيش راغاليةٌ مر(د يسمت 
ای د م eto‏ خرش UG uai‏ زلف ياركو 
كفت مگر ز لعل م برسه نه‌اري آرزر 
مر دم ازين هرس دلی قرت اختیار کر 


از غم ررزكار دون yaw ae‏ گذار کر 


NAZIRI OF NISHAPUR 
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ای صبا از كل عطار نشاني بس آر 

و ز گلستان نشايور خزائی بمن J‏ 
تیر hb‏ ستم از پی هم چند رسد 
ناوکی میکشم از سینه کمانی بمن آر 
هر نشانی که بسوداش دهی سود دهد 
اگر از مایه نمانده we]‏ زبانی RE‏ 


جون شرردردل سلگمی است ز خامان سخنم | 
تا بر آرم نةس سرخنه جاني Jy‏ 
ملک گبران سخس سکه bly‏ زده اند 
زیی deb‏ سيم ددل p v slay dài‏ 
دلم از صنعت BJ]‏ نظيري بكرفرى ' 
syle |‏ بیانی st oy”‏ 


j!‏ دم pM‏ هري 


l 
i 


هی QUEM‏ حرم Elst‏ 4 كو 
مرق ى از ان زین كجا كردى از ان ديار pf‏ 
جا دری ار بخواب خرش غارت صبر میکند 
82,5 شب ر مرا شررش کر زار X‏ 
atola‏ از هزار abe‏ نشاط بسته unes]‏ 
غمزده را طرب گهی جز سر کروی یار کر 
كس ننموه جرعة كز جرم كزك نضراست 
خسته درد سر شدم باد؛ لبی خمار کر 
هست ز BES‏ لبي عيش مدامم آرزه 
زد مي Lidl‏ د لم مستي پاید ار کر 
سخت ظيري از ازل diols‏ رای امد 


13 


wa 


blas‏ لذت آزار را نازم كه در مستي 


[MAY 
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These are parallel odes by which we can judge the respective 
merits of both the master-minds of Persia. More instances might 


. be given, if space would permit. 


NAziRI AND GHALIB 


Ghalib, who is regarded as a first-rate poet of Urdu, does not lag - - 


behind in Persian poetry. He calls himself a follower of Nazirî 
Like Nazirî, Ghalib has also given expression to Süfistic thought 
He has tried to follow Naziri and we can say that he has succeeded | 


^ 


in his attempt. He writes :— 


Qu! vs yi‏ خرام ب‌نجار خامه خودم بچالش آرره 


‘ Naziri, who walks wantonly in love, has brought me to follow 


his special path. 


We may put their respective odes, side by side and compare them :— 


Ghalib ( uJ’) 
بوادى که در ان خضررا عصا خفنست‎ 
بسینه مي سيرم راه گر جه پا خفتست‎ 


وگر ز V‏ و و قرب ARS‏ جه Ba‏ 


ببین ز دور مجر قرب شه که مذظر را 


در بچه باز و بدر وازه ازدها لحف CIA‏ 


v 


: بدين نياز كه بانست نار می رسد م 
۰ كد( به سائه دیوار يادشاه خفتئست 


UC‏ بضواب چون‌خودم [سوده MT Jo‏ غالب 


۱ يس از کشتن بخراهم ديف نازم ELS‏ 


oy‏ پیچد که هی‌هی دي غلط کردم فلاني را 
do‏ بررام فا برداري فرهاه مي سرزد 
خداوند! بیا ہرز yl‏ شهيد امتعانی را 


رف 


( نظيري ( Naziri‏ 
نظر بظاهر و صیاد در قفا خف ست 
Jal‏ رسیده جه داند بلا lef‏ خفت unas‏ 
کجا ز عش أن چشم. نيم باز رهم 
که نثله خاسته از خواب و بای متا خفتست 
c‏ مہر ز باغ gh Gy‏ آید 
بر چس که تر بشكفتة مبا خفتست 
شب امید به تمنای [شنا خفتسی 
که آشنا به UAT QUAS‏ خفتست 
eU‏ صرف VI‏ مک که خواي HS‏ 
شكستةٌ که de)‏ درد مبئلا خفتسسى 


lof‏ بردی که مشب سرختی آز ده جانی را 


بقدر ررز معشر طول دادي هر زماني را 


سوالی uf‏ زمن p vod‏ تا غرغا بشپر افتی 
که اعجاز فلانی كرد Us‏ بیزبانی را 
بسر جنس که میگرند (خلاص By‏ خرب (سمت 


wer 
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هلاکی فته دارد ذرق مرگ ly VL‏ 
pas‏ سوزنهه اخگر كل نه گفجت در گریبا نم 
بد [صرز عتابم بنتابم مپرباني را 
دلم سعبود زرد نشست * غالب فاش سیگردم 


I داده ام آذر نشاني‎ y^ قلم‎ Let شس‎ d 


j G‏ دیوانم که سر مسرت سض خواهد دی 
این میی از فعط خريد اري کس خراهد شدں 
كوكيم را در عل م ارج sdy v‏ استا 
شرت شعرم به كيتى بعد مس خراهد شدن 
مارب ار شعرم هر بزصی که خراهد زدثرا 
چاکہا اپشار جيب پیرهسی خراهد شدن 
حرف حرفم در dis Glóa‏ 5 خواهد گرشت 
«n‏ ناز شيخ و برهمن db]‏ شدن 
tls‏ کلک و رقم دار ر رسن خراهد شدن 


گرد يندار وجرد از رهگزر خراهد نشسن _ 


بعر stag‏ عیانی مرجزن خر هد شد ن 
در ته هر حرف غالب جيدة ام Kile‏ 


تا ز دیرانم که سر مست سكن خو(هد شدں 


]1940 
بس از عمری كذر افتاں بر ما lays‏ را 
کتاپ هفت ملت كر بخراند [دسی عاهمیست 
oi} ya‏ تا ز جزر [ثنائی داستاني را 
نمیدانم نظیریکوست چون ٠ی el‏ زان کر 
بعال مرگ ديدم بر سر راه “اتراي را 


عمر أكر با قیست رنجشما كبن خراهد شدن 
آن لبان Sf‏ بریی سخی debi‏ شدن 
jb‏ خواهد uae]‏ از نقش SUS Lash‏ 
ایس در چشم بذگر مس تب شكن خواهد ادن 
es‏ گفتار زشمت ماهم (ستغفار ماسب 
کی صلم كريا بکفر برهس خراهد شدن 
با ز عشق حبله گر شاهد فريبى میکند 
يرسفى هر گرشه درچه بی رس خواهن شی 
من کجا رعیش رمستي باده بر من زهر باد 
ہی ترگر شکر خو رم تلخم دهن خراهه شدن 
اسم اعظم ثبمت لعل تست پاکش زارهان 
اين نگین روزى نصیب اھرمں خراهد شدن 
جيب ماتم دید گن اانا د إسان حشر 


شاهد حال نظيري پیرهن خراهه شدن 


The respective merits of Naziri and Ghalib may be gathered from 


QASAI'D 


, these parallel odes :— 


The Kulliyat (Nawal Kishore ed.) contains Qasidas, numbering 
thirty-eight only. The Qasidas are, on the whole, written in a simple, 


They are devoid of thosesubtleties and rhetorical 


` lucid and clear style. 


devices which characterise the Qasidas of Khāqānī, Anwari, Badr-i-chach 
. and Urfi.. Of the thirty-eight qasidas, one is in praise of Allah, the 
Prophet and his companions, one in praise of Hadrat ‘Ali, one in praise 
of Imam Rida, one in praise of Imam Abul Hagan, one in praise of 
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the Eighth Imam, one in praise of poet Sanài', one on the birth of 
his son and daughter (twins), one on his brother's death, one in praise 
of his own poetry and eulogy of the Prophet. 


The kings, princes and chiefs, who are among the patrons of 
Naziri and to whom the poems are addressed, are as follows :— 


Emperor Jalàl-ud-Din Akbar, four poems; prince Salim, one and 
Emperor Jahangir, five; Prince Murad, one; Nawrang Khan, one; 
Nawwab Muhammad ‘Aziz Khan Kawka, two; Iraj Mirza, son of the 
Khan khanan, one ; ‘Abdur-Rahim Khan khànàn, ten; the Khàn- 
khanén witb an eulogy of the Prophet and description of the journey 
to and from Mecca, five. 


Some relevant extracts from qasidas are given below, which will 
throw light on the merit of the poet in this respect. 


The following qasida, which is in divine praise, begins thus :—‏ 
ای جلالت خلوت از اشیار تنہا ساخته 
حکمت تر از کرم دی کر Jord‏ ساخته 
پرده از روی صفات celà‏ شون برد اشته 
gu egi‏ بود در علم آشکار ۱ MAUS‏ 
عمقل کل بکشرد: بر خررشید ذاتت ررزنی 
رز فروغش fado‏ هر ذره ينها ساخته 
Lind‏ عششی تشنه بر سر بازار کرن 
درس اه عقل را دان سردا ساخته 
در هدایست عشق را از شور عشق انگیخته 

رز ريام آنس ایشان ررح بيدا ساخنه D‏ 


‘ Thy glory likes seclusion free from strangers, 

Thy wisdon accomplishes to-morrow’s work through yester- 
day’s kindness. 
Thou hast removed the veil from the face of the qualities of 

thy Being, 
Thou hast made manifest what was hidden in thy knowledge; | 
Ihe Universal intellect opened a window upon the sun of 
thy Being, 
And from its light, it has endowed the eyes of every atom 
with a vision. 


1 Diwan, p. 804. 
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The sentinel of thy Love is sitting in the market of the 
world. 
It has turned the school of intellect 1nto a ware-house.' 


The qagida beginning with the extract noted below, contains the 
poet's intention to visit the Holy Land, Mecca, together with the 
praise of his patron-in-chief, the Khan khanan :— 


us! Lee es^ هر بخرد نگنجم جر يكم‎ j 
بدره لباس ہر تں جر ببعرشدم معانى‎ 
دل زاهد ر برهمن ز غررر فرب من خرن‎ 
ار مغاذیی‎ fotos &j "E نله بکعبه ام‎ 
عجب ار نبرده باشه خضری بجستجویم‎ 
زنس انی‎ JJ; ببظلمت جو‎ E ks 
طلب عنان نہ پیچم همین که ره در ازست‎ j 
رم رل موم "روات‎ del 
بعنايت » ددم‎ gla هسه عيش ای‎ 
جه عجب ار بهابم ز تر زاه أن انی‎ 
بخد‌ای کعبه دارم ز در خداشتان‎ 


R‏ فریب ails‏ دارم bad‏ دروغ پاستانی 


‘My skill controls me not like wine in the jar of a tavern- 
keeper ; 
When my beart is full of meaning, it rends the clothes on 
my body; 
The heart of a hermit or Brabmin is full of blood through the 
pride of proximity with me, 
I have neither supplication at the Kaba, nor do I acçpet 
- any present. 
It is no wonder if Khidar be seeking me, 
As I am to be found, like limpid water, in the reign of dark- 
ness. 
I cannot give up search, though the path be long, 
If I cannot reach my destination, I can reach a caravan. 
I have enjoyed pleasures of this werld through your kindness, 
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What warder! if I get provision of the next (world) through 
thee. 
By God of the Kaba, 1 turo my face away from other 
|J masters, 
I practise neither new deception, nor old fraud.’ . 
The qasîda beginning with the following couplets, contains 
Sifistic ideas. In it, the poet sings, in the same vein, of bis aloofness - 
from the world and of the praise of the Khan khanan :— 


جندى بغلط بتكده كردهم حرم را 
رقتست که از emi‏ بر آریم ge‏ را 
بین هرس ر ميل ببریم که زشت اسك 
خار و خس بیگانه گلستان ارم را 
ما و در آسردگی مرگ كزين بیش 
زحمت نتوای داد شفارا و الم را 
عمریست که همساية بختم درين كو 
یعبار نديديم ره HU‏ هم را 
ul ae‏ پیچای سر زلف لیر زد 
" انگشت خم ارز Bde‏ پود خائم جم را 
تنباي zi‏ بادية d‏ شرر ides‏ اسی 


> Wrongly for a time I turned the peti of ihe Kaba into 


5-5 


^; 8 temple; 
It is high time that I should take out idis from the Kaba. 
I shall uproot avavice and greed which is ugly, > 
I should remove the rubbish from the garden of Iran, 
We and the door of easeful death go together, 
We won’t bother about health or pain. | 
We have been living all our life in the lane, 
. We have not even once seen the house. 
Every hand cannot desire to touch the curly locks of hair, 
The ring of Jamshed befits the curved finger. 
The loneliness of the desert has strange tumult, ; 
Majnün cannot know a block-house from 2 camp. 
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‘Urfi has also written a goes in honour of the same chief. 
It begins thus:— . 


ly et نورد نیشئر لا و‎ nod * را‎ aod کرم میگ زد اوباب‎ Js) 
TARKIB-BAND 


.The number of poems in the Tarkib-band in the Kulliyat (Nawal 
Kishore ed.) is eight. Of these, one is dedicated to twelve Imams, 
having an equal number of bands ; another on his intense desire to 
visit Mecca; a third on his return to India from the Holy Land and 
the praise of the Prophet; a fourth on Prince Murád's death ; a 
fifth on spring and prayer for the health of the Kbàn-Khànàn ; a sixth 
on the death of his son, Nur-ud-Din; a seventh on the death of Abul 
‘Ali Beg; and an eighth on the death of poet Sandi’. 

The elegy just referred to is given below only in part for want 
of space. It begins thus:— 


93j ره چنگ مي‎ NT 2 i 

در بزم خنده بر آهنگ مي زنب 
هركز زسانه pile ela‏ بررن نکرد 
نا رفك شب بت ام شب چنگ ميدز لس 
وفست MPEG‏ را نیساسف J‏ پى مرد 
lay, y‏ نشساط كام بمرسنگ میزنه 
دست a}‏ به تيغ سياسمك دبریبده باه 
از خاک Hom‏ دهن تنگ مي زند 
آرائش جنازه و ستسار مي كنل 
گوئی که گل بر افسروار رنگ مي زند 
ای er‏ شوح 5540 esse‏ ی بصارت ست 


. ۱ بر جام عشرت که به بين code‏ می ddj‏ 
adj ۲‏ شاه اكير رالا نژاه ار dpe‏ 


شیون بر آورید که سلطان مراد مرد 
Ghalib has also written a similar elegy (in the same form of —‏ 
eal composition) on the death of Farkhunda Shah, the son of Bahadur‏ 
Shah, who, like Murad, was cut off in the prime of life. It begins :-—‏ 
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ای دل بچشم زخم حرادث فكر شر 
ای چشم از ترارش دل (شکبار شر 
T'ARJI'-BAND‏ 
There are two Tarji‘-band poems—one is on the decoration of‏ 
Agra, together with the praise of Emperor Jahangir, the other is in‏ 
imitation of Sadi. The former contains five bands, the latter twenty-‏ 
one. It (4.e., the latter one) begins :—‏ 
ای عقن کشای هر کمند ی * بردار ز بای شوق بندی 
*O thou that opens the knot of every noose,‏ * 
Remove the fetters from the leg of ardour.‏ 
Lesson thy obstinacy for a moment,‏ 
That a suppliant may approach thee.‏ 
The sugar-candy of thy name that I taste,‏ 
Is envied by a hundred palates.’‏ 
QATAIT‏ 


There are in all five poems in this fragmentary form. One is 
on the birth of Mirzà Darab, the son of the Khan khànàn, one is on 
Emperor Akbar's death, and the rest deal with morals. 

The qita on the death of Emperor Akbar runs as follows :— 


جاندار فرمان روا شاه اكبر * که ملک از پدرتا بآدم گرفته 
در عالم جكر تشفه سيراب گشنه + نگیں كز سر انگشت اوذم گسرفته 
ز ايشار زر بس عرق کرده دستش * ورقبای افسلاک برهم گرفله 
جر رفته بسند بمعراج رفته * گرفته جپانرا چوخاتم گرفته 
las‏ پای کیراں بایراں کشرره عطاپای رفرف بسلم گر فته 
چنان کرد رار جہاں دست عدلش * که دینش مسیعا و مریم گرفته 
جو سال وفادشس بستنا رين ديدم * به Cop ytd‏ الل-زد د ر عالم گر ais’‏ 

‘Emperor Akbar is the ruler of the world, | 

The conqueror of the world from his father to Adam ! 


Both the worlds were thirsty. They are now satisfied, 


* 
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The signet-ring received moisture from his finger-tip, 

His hand sweated much through distributmg gold ! 

His ascent to the throne was like Ascension. 

Like a seal, he was a sign of the conquest of the world ! 

He introduced the desires of Saturn in his palace, 

He won the gift of Rafraf by a ladder, 

The sway of his justice administered the world ! 

His religion had the merit of Jesus and Mary, 

When I sought the date of his death 

(It was) with divine power he caught the world (i.e., conquered it)? 

The italieised expression above being the chronogram, gives 
1014 (1605) as the date of the Emperor's death. 


14 


BENGALI VAISHNAVAS ON HINDI-PEN 
KALIDAS MUKERJEE, M.A., M.R.A.8, (Lonp.) 


To consider God as beloved is first marked in the writings of the Süfi 
poets. Malik Mohammad Jayasi, Kutuban and Manjhan did the same by 
writing the Padmavata, Mrgavati and Madhumalati respectively. It was 
later on found in the achievements of the Bengali Vaishnavas as well. 
The Hindi world is rather silent on the deeds of the Bengali Vaishnavas, 
but here and there scanty references are evident. The earliest specimen 
in Hindi where the names of Rüpa and Sanütana occur is that of the latter 
half of the 16th century. It is in a book known as '' The Discourses of the 


Eighty-four Vaishnavas’’ . ug! Seat at aat compiled by Vittalnath, 


the famous son of the great Vallabhacharya. The following is found 
in it in Brajbhakha prose ست:‎ 


aa 3 duet at d wa dl Hat MH ۱ ga 75527 5 ure YT Ft wa ata wet | 


Next shines the famous Bhaktamal of Nābhādās where we find the 
great Bengali Vaishnavas. Among the many commentaries written on 
this Bhaktamàal that of Priyadis has acquired much fame. The other 
day I found a manuscript copy of the later half of the 17th century. It is 
also a commentary on that Bhaktamal. Its language is plain and simple 
Oudhi in which the Bengali Vaishnavas have been described well and good. 
It does not, of course, deal with the life and parentage of the Vaishnavas, 
but supplies us with important materials concerning them. At the end of 
the manuscript copy the author has revealed his identity in the following 
lines :— 

arna at afaa CT Û AUT F 

al rep لزه‎ wwe gars iul WIS A 1 
afii fare aa 2165 81 wate 91 Si 
Was ta ۲:7 fas wa fe ers 8 ۱ 
aad HT 51 18 55 Sy 5 

su «rn TF qual RAIS © | 

AUT 315 FUT 387314 F R 


ngra gra VT AF TST HIT 2 | 


The life of some of the Bengali Vaishnavas written in Oudhi language 
stands in English as follows :— 


۰ ‘ Shree Krishna Chaitanya Mah&prabhu jū kî tika : 


‘Lord Krishna, the son of Yashoda, being a bit bashful before the 
beautiful cow-blondes for his blue-complexion assumed a fair one and 
appeared as Chaitanya on the laps of Sachimātā in the Gauda Country. 
He then performed certain deeds and thereby drew affection and 
admiration; (when he grew old) he at times became quite pale being 
overpowered with devotion, and on certain occasions was out of his 
sense. Sometimes he played Radhiki and it was due to sentiment. 
No doubt, he was an incarnation of God, and no need proving it. He 
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visited Jagannath. He showed himself with four and and at times 
with six arms and thereby drew admiration and esteem. He, later on, 
was proclaimed ‘Chaitanya.’ Before the birth of Chaitanya there was 
none in Gauda who could be called a devotes and hence none knew a8: 
to what ' Bhakti’ is ; but after his birth Gauda was plunged in devotion. 
This led Gauda to call Chaitanya as ‘Hari.’ Chaitanya became the 
leader to help the people in shunning up the worldly calamities and 
showed them the path to reach their ultimate goal. It is all past and 
only the achievements of Chaitanya are found in books fo commemorate 
his memory. None stands as witness save these letters. Chaitanya’s 
power was so great that people doing worse deeds than Ajàmil also could 
achieve salvation through his grace." (Stanzas 826-28.) 


“ Rüpa-Sanatan jū ki tika: 


'* Nabhadas was a life-long preacher of Vairagya, there remained only 
his poems tu speak of his truth. Nabhadas preached also of the devotion 
for Rüdhà-Krishna—who had divulged their mystic and amazing deeds. 
Ripa and Sanatan were great saints. They went to Vrindavan thinking 
it to be the Vraja of the bygone ages. They prayed to God according to the 
lines of the Bhàgavata and which is pleasing to those who are filled with 
sentiment (tq). They had gone to Vrindavan as they were ordered by 
the Mahaprabhu and there they composed many ‘ Granthas,’ Each and 
every word of the Granthas composed by them makes the people thrill with 
emotion, the hair of their bodies stand erect, and tears gush forth from 
their eyes. 

'* Once while Ripa was in Nandgaon, San&tan went to him. Ripa 
offered ‘ Kshira' as offering (Wim) and while chatting asked the welfare 
of his wife at home.  Sanütan said that he would reply to it while dining. 
Then at that time he explained to Rupa that when he had once abandoned 
his wife and offered himself to devotion, it was not prudential thinking of 
the wife or home. At this, hot tears came forth from their eyes, but this tear 
was not for the beloved at home, but for that Supreme Beloved for whom 
they had forsaken everything. Once when Rupa heard that he was praised 
by the people, he was so sad at heart that he fainted away. Ripa was very 
sober and eared little for his health. On some other occasion the saint 
Karnapüra went to meet him bearing of his profound devotion. Seeing him 
every limb of Rüpa began to tremble, as if he were before a great fire. 
Such mystic things are beyond mentioning. 

‘“ Once Lord Krishna appeared before Rüpa in his dream and revealed 
sS to how and in what state He would meet him. Really He met him 
with all His glory which is beyond the power of a man to describe, 
(The poet says) ' If I try to do so it will be something like filling the vast 
ocean in a small jug.’ 1 

‘‘ Sanatan lived in the holy Nandgāon. Once a lad of dark complexion 
passed by him. Sandtan asked his address, When he went away Sanütün 
searched each and every house of the village but did not get him. Then 
he thought that the lad was none but Lord Krishna, and he promised that 
next when He came he would not let Him go so easily, Then he began 
meditating on the dark-red turban that he had seen on His head. Sanaten 
lived in that holy village for a certain period and composed 8 
(are). After some time Sanàtan went to his brother Rüpa to Vrindavan. 
There they lived meditating. Words fail to describe the purity of their 
character.” (Stanzas 859-59.) . 
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'* Shree Jiva 00951 jū ki tika: 


“ Jiva composed many Granthas. He threw the wealth that he had, 
' in the river Yamuna, and all that came later on. He asked 
every body topay respect to the saints. He also explained to 
them the various characteristic features of the great devotees. 
Jiva Gosii was a man of ideal character and there was no limit to his devo- 
tion. He was a ‘paccd-vairagi.’ One cannot describe his deeds.” 
( Stanza 370.) 


'* Shree Gadadhar Bhatta jū ki tika: 


'* When Jiva Gosai heard the couplet of Gadádhar Bhatta which was 
filled with devotion for Shree-Krishna, he at once sent two saints 
to fetch him  anigh. The saints reached the outskirts of 
the village where Gadadhar lived and found a man seated on 
a well. They asked him about Gadadhar Bhatta. The man, who in fact 
was Gadadhar himself when he heard that he was called by Gosaiji, was so 
filled with emotion that he fainted away, and God forbid, fell on the ground 
and notin the well. When he regained his sense and was given the letter of 
Jiva he bowed low to the letter and at once started for Vrindavan. When he 
met Gosaiji he was so overpowered with emotion that his nerves failed him 
and tears inundated his eyes. However, when he was himself again, he 
recited the same couplet and later on many others filling with ecstasy oi 
joy all those who were present. In that assembly there was a man named 
Kalyan Singb, Rajput by caste. He was sad for his deceased wife, but 
hearing Gadadhar he forgot all that. A certain Mahanta was also present 
there, He was given the first seat of honour. When the people asked the 
reason for it Gadadbar said that he was a great saint. 

‘‘ Once a thief entered the house of Gadadhar and collected all that he 
could get. But lo, the bundle was too heavy to be lifted alone. Gadadhar 
was glad enough to approach the scene and helped the thief in lifting the 
bundle. It was, of course, something like expecting water out of stone and 
the thief asked forits reason. The saint replied that next morning he would 
get ten times the value he was taking. Ab this the thief fell on his feet 
and became his disciple. No doubt, Gadüdhar was a great saint and spent 
much of his time in reading the Bhàgavata. He had shown the right path 
to attain salvation."  (Stanzas 618-25.) 


‘* 00837 Kàshishwar jū ki tika : 


‘“ Kashishwar was a great saint and lived in Nilàchal. Later on he was 
ordered by Mahaprabhu to go to Vrindavan. There he was made the chief 
priest. He defeated many learned Pandits on various occasions while dis- 
cussing on Shashtras. His discussions were very interesting and many 
assembled at the place." (Stanza 393.) 


** Prabodhananda Saraswati jū ki tîka : 

“ Prabodhananda was very witty and at the same time a great sentimen- 
talist. He had a great fascination forthe group of Shree Krishna Chaitanya. 
He said that the way in which Radha and Krishna used to play in pleasure 
gardens was quite a new one. Prabodhünanda lived in Vrindavan and 
pleased all those came to him., Many were turned to great saints while 
listening to him.'' (Stanga 607.) 
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“ Vishnupuri jū ki tikà : 


‘“ Once when Mahaprabhuji was sitting in a large be in Jagan- 
nath surrounded by great saints, Vishnupuri said that one ‘could attain 
salvation by living in Kashi. At this Mahaprabhuji gave him a piece in 
writing and asked him to do so.” . (Stanza 173.) 


'' Shree Madhu Gosai ju ki tika : 


‘“ Madhu Gosai went to Vrindavan and was very anxious to meet Lord 
Krishna. Therefore in His search he traversed many a forest day and night 
and totally forgot of hunger and thirst. Once while passing the bank of 
the river Yamuna he met his Beloved beside a crag. The Lord with His 
smiling face approached him and embraced him close firm and tight." 

(Stanza 875.) 

‘“ Shree Loknath Gosai jü ki tika: 


'* Loknath belonged to the ' Chaitanya-group.’ His manners were simple 
and pleasing. His love for Radh&-Krishna was like that of a fish for water. 
Loknath had a good grasp over the Bhigavata and he asked others to recite 
it. He hada keen interest for the Rasa-performance (xiv), and he told the 
people their duties in this world." (Stanza 874.) 


‘Shree Gopal Bhatta Gosai ji ki tika: 


'* Gopal Bhatta was mad after Krishna. His offerings (aim) to God were 
of different kinds and he was famous for his mystic deeds. The charming 
sight of Vrindavan had occupied a place in his heart which made him settle 
there. He adopted the good and abandoned the evils. Gopal was filled 
with pity, was pious and a perfect devotee.” (Stanza 371.) 


‘“ Shree Raghunath Gosai jū ki tika: 

‘* Raghunath had a great affection for his family in his younger days, 
but he gave up ali and settled in Nilàchal. His father used to send him to 
fetch money, but instead of doing so he was marked sitting beside Chaitanya. 
He used to gaze at the door of the temple with expectant eyes. When 
ordered ky the Mahaprabbu he left Nilachal for Vrindavan and settled 
beside the Radhaékunda. It is hard to describe the way in which he lived and 
behaved with others. liis fame spread far and wide.” (Stanzas 328-24.) 


‘ Shree Nity&nand Prabhu jü ki tika: 


" Sentiment had made Baladeva (the brother of Krishna) quite 
enchanted to appear in the guise of Nityanand. He (Nityànand) later on 
became a Mahanta. He was a perfect sage and visited many ‘ Parishadas.’ 
While listening to him many became overwhelmed. There are many 
Granthas which speak highly of him.” (Stanza 825.) 


Here ends the description of some of the Bengali Vaishnavas found in 
the manuscript copy. In addition to these a few more have been rhen- 
tioned. It would have been much helpful if side by side with thé descrip- 
tion their lives and various other deeds were depicted. However, what- 
ever we get is due to the gift of the Hindi world for which we are much 
indebted. This may, to some extent, supplement the making of the history 
of Bengali literature, 
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[A monthly record of News and Views relating to Cultural and Academic Institutions, 
Events and Movements in India and Abroad.] 


Inter-' Varsity Board, 


The Inter-University Board of India, has, it is understood, requested 
the different Indian Universities to offer a few stipends to advanced students 
of history in order to enable them to avail themselves of the facilities afford- 
ed by the Imperial Record Department for training in the principles and " 
methods of Archives administration as well as the scientific use of records 
in original investigations. 


The Board has also sought the opinion of the Universities on the 
proposed course of Extension lectures at the commencement of every 
academic year for presenting to the students and junior practitioners a 
general outline of the origin and growth of medicine with special reference 
to and a detailed discussion of the various epochs of Indian civilization and 
their contribution to the knowledge of the science and art of medicine, as 
well as the changing methods of affording medical relief for fighting epi- 
demies. 

Their opinion as to the desirability of arranging for the exchange of 
professors and other teachers between different Indian Universities, has also 
been asked by the Board, 


Commercial Research 


The Board of Scientific and Industrial Research, attached to the Com- 
merce Department of the Government of India, is preparing a brief survey 
of investigation carried out by Universities, the Government, or private 
industrial organisations, which have been either commercially developed 
or are likely to be so developed, or may be developed if suitable help is 
forthcoming. 


The survey is expected to enable the Commerce Department to bring to 
the notice of promoters of mdustry the claims of research in any particular 
line, and, in suitable cages, to provide facilities for the completion of investi- 
gations likely to be useful for the promotion of Indian industry. 

The various chambers of commerce have heen addressed by the Board 
on the subject. 


The Commerce Member of the Guvernment of India is the President 
of'the Board ; the Director-General of Supply is the Vice-President, and 
Dr. 8. Bhatnagar, of the Lahore University, is the Director. 


Training of Women Health Workers 


The need for an institution where women could be trained in various 
branches of social welfare work was stressed by Col. A. C. Chatterjee, 
Director of Public Health, Bengal, at a recent meeting of the Bangiya 
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Samaj Vijnan Parisat (Bengali Institute of Sociology), at the Calcutta 
Dental College and Hospital, Lower Circular Road, Dr. John B. Grant, 
Director, All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, 
presided. There was a large attendance. 


Col. Chatterjee, in the course of his address, referred to problems that 
were arising which concerned the well-being of the nation. These included 
public health, midwifery, general nursing, tuberculosis, home visiting, 
children’s aid and after-care work. Progress in these branches of public 
health work was retarded because a sufficient number of trained workers was 
not available. And because a large amount of the work pertained to women 
and children and it was desirable that a more systematic effort should be 
made to train women workers. 


To meet this need Col. Chatterjee suggested the establishment of a 
women’s college for social work. The college should have three courses— 
& preliminary or a basic course which would be common to al, an under- 
gradunte course for social workers and a diploma or graduate course. 
Each course should be a stepping stone to the next. All work, as far as 
possible, should be co-ordinated and the minimum qualification for entrance 
into the institution should be that of Matriculation. 


Col. Chatterjee added that for the establishment of such an institution 
it would not do merely to look to the Government. The public should take 
the initiative in the matter. 


Healthier Schools 


Under the auspices of the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health and the Publicity Department of the Corporation of Calcutta, a joint 
exhibition was organized with a view to imparting visual health educa- 
tion to the pupils of high schools in Calcutta and to dovelop a school health 
programme, The exhibition was held in the Museum of the All-India 
Institute of Hygiene, Central Avenue and the Commercial Museum, College 
Street Market, on April 27, 28 and 29. 

The University of Caleutt& also co-operated with the organisers by 
lending educative charts and models prepared by the Students’ Welfare 
Committee. Special demonstrators conducted batches of students round 
the two Museums, Pupils were brought from the first four forms only of 
the high schools. 


Training in Rura! Welfare Work 


A simple scheme for the training of the students of Calcutta University 
and colleges in rural reconstruction is to be launched shortly. 

For this purpose the following appeal has been issued by Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, and Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister in 
charge of Agriculture, Industries and Rural Reconstruction Departments ;— 

'* Tt is being gradually recognized that a well-planned scheme .of rural 
reconstruction offers the best solution of the economie educational and 
cultural problems of our rural areas. And it is also being increasingly 
realized that there areimmense possibilities through organization of self- 
help of the rural population. 

“ Tt is indeed a happy sign ofthe times that the students of our educa- 

tional institutions have been seriously thinking of a programme of useful and 
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constructive service during vacations. While there is no dearth of enthusi- 
asm, there are many who have no clear ideas either as regards the aim 0 
object of the movement of rural reconstruction or the methods which-should 
be followed to achieve success. 


'' In order to give some information to the student enthusiasts as to 
the ideology and metholology of rural reconstruction and an elementary 
knowledge about some of the subjects appertaining to rural welfare, tue 
Director of Rural Reconstruction, Bengal, has, with our permission, drawn 
up a simple scheme of a week's training for the students of Calcutta Uni- 
versity and colleges before the summer vacation commences. 


۴ We appeal to those students of the University and colleges who are 
keen about rural welfare work during the ensuing summer vacation, tu 
receive training in the classes organized by the Director and to do sub- 
stantial practical work in their own villages during the vacation. 


“ We also appeal to the heads of the institutions to encourage their 
students to join the training classes and thus give a constructive direction 
to the energies of the youths of the province.” 

Mr. T. I. M. Nurannabi Chaudhuri, I.C.S., Director of Rural Recon- 
struction, Bengal, has asked the heads of ‘Calcutta colleges to send the 
names of the volunteers who are eager to receive training. 


Lectures were delivered on the following subjects from 7 p.m. in the 
evening at a central place for about a week :— 


Ideology of rural reconstruction ; methodology of rural reconstruction ; 
rural reconstruction as part of the world youth movement—the example 
of foreign countries ; fundamental principles of rural hygiene and sanita- 
‘ion ; maternity and child welfare ; mass adult education—how it can be 
spread—the methods ; profitable agriculture ; the work-a-day problems of 
the cultivators and their solution ; common problems of rural drainage and 
rural irrigation and reclamation of fallow lands ; the proper housing and 
improvement of various livestock ; dairying and poultry keeping for profit ; 
wider application of the principles of co-operation in rural economy. 

Those students who are keen on doing some practical work during the 
ensuing summer vacation in their villages are advised to receive this 
training. ` 

It necessary, arrangements will be made for giving practical training 
to some students in selected villages in 24-Parganas, Hooghly and Howrah 
Districts. 


Tagore’s 80th Birthday 


Santiniketan celebrated the eightieth birthday of its founder-president, 
Rebindra Nath Tagore, in the evening of 14th April when propitious Vedic 
hymns resounded the ‘ Mango Grove ' where the function was held in the 
presence of a large gatheriag and inmates of the Ashram. 


"The poet’s birthday falls on May 8 but as the summer recess of the 
University begins at this time and as Dr. Tagore usually goes on holiday to 
the hills, his students, friends and admirers celebrate the occasion on the 
first day of the Bengali New Year whea the entire province is in a festive 
mood. 

Seated on a decorated dais,the poet received felicitations and gave 
readings from his drama The King of the Dark Chamber. 
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5 In a eongratulatory message to Dr. Tagore, Marshal Chiang Kai-shek 
said :— 

'' As the smaller ranges look up to the snowy heights of the sacred peak 
and as all the rivers tend towards the vast deep, even like that does the 
whole world look up to you, respected Gurudeva Tagore, and tend towards 
you. 

‘On the auspicious occasion of the celebration of your eightieth 
birthday I take this opportunity to respectfully tender to you my heartiest 
and warmest congratulations. 

*' In wishing you good health and long life I pray that you may be 
spared to humanity for many more years to come so that you may shed over 
ever- widening areas of the world the benign influence of your love of peace 
and fellowship and also propagate your noble ideas in the fields of education 
and culture. May you hold up a beacon-light to this benighted and suffering 
world for ever and ever.” l 

Chen Li Fu, Education Minister, Chinese National Government, has 
sent a poem of his own, composed especially for the occasion. 


15 — 


Wiscellanp 


HOUSING LEGISLATION IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Before 1980 verry little progress had been made in the United 
Kingdom in improving the housing conditions of the poorest sections of the 
working class: The hope that publie authorities, by increasing the supply 
of new working class dwelling, would contribute indirectly to the 
improved housing of the slum dwellers by a kind of filtering-up process 8 
disappointed. 

The Housing Act of 1980 marked a definite turning point in the entire 
policy. For the first time the public authorities stated the criteria accord- 
ing to which a house would be considered unfit for human habitation. A 
slum was defined in effect as an area in which ‘‘ the dwelling houses...... are 
by reason of disrepair or sanitary defects unfit for human habitation, or 
are by reason of their bad arrangement, or the narrowness or bad arrange- 
ment of the streets, dangerous or injurious to the health of the inhabitarts 
of the area." 


In order to be certain that the improvement in housing conditions 
accomplished through public initiative (slum clearance) would benefit those 
living under substandard conditions, the Act of 1980 made it a statutory 
obligation for the local authorities to find accommodation for people dis- 
placed from cleared areas. ۱ 

A further step was taken in 1985, when for the first time a standard for 
measuring overcrowding was introduced.* 


The most effective measures employed to combat overcrowding were 
the re-allocation of tenancies on the local authorities’ own estates and the 
provision of new dwellings for overcrowded families. In order to prevent 
{uture overerowding, the Minister of Health fixed fur each local authority in 
the country a date as from which it became an offence to occasion new 
overcrowding. 

Government encouragement of differential rents adapted to the indi- 
vidual tenant’s ability to pay is a link in the policy based on the principle 


* The Housing Act of 1985 lays down that a dwelling house shall be deemed to be 
overcrowded when the number of persons sleeping in the house either— 

(1) Is such that any two persons over 10 years of age of opposite sex, not being persons 
living together as husband and wife, must sleep in the same room; or 

(2) Is, in relation to the number and floor area of the rooms of which the house consists, 
in excess of the permitted number of persons as defined below : 


(a) Where a house consists of — 


1 room 2. 
2 rooms 9, 
. 3 rooms b. 
4 rooms ; 
5 rooms or more 10, with an addititional 2 in respect of each 


room in excess of ۰ 
(b) Where the floor area of a room وز‎ 


110 sq. ft. or more 2. 
Between 90 and 110 sq. ft. 1$. 
Between 70 and 90 sq., ft. 1: 
Between 50 and 70 aq. ft. $. 


Under 60 sq. ft: Nil. 
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that no one must be obliged to live in substandard housing conditions. 
Since a nation cannot expect to have a morally .and physically healthy 
population unless it is housed in accordance with the established minimum 
standards, the families who can afford to live in dwellings over the 
standard must pay enough to allow poor families to live in standard 
dwellings. 

A similar development, providing the low-income elass with standard 
dwellings, has taken place in all the British Dominions. 


In Canada, for instance, where the Minister of Finance is empowered 
under the National Housing Act of 1988 to grant loans to local housing 
authorities for the purpose of facilitating the construction of dwellings to be 
let to families of low incomes, the loans may be granted only for the purpose 
of low-rental housing projects intended to remedy shortage, overcrowding, 
or the substandard character of existing housing accommodation. Only 
families with a total income not exceeding five times the *' economic 
rental '' are entitled to rent a dwelling in which the loans are invested. 
If the family budgets are not sufficiently large to bear even this low rent, 
the local government may undertake to grant periodical contributions to 
allow reductions in the rents charged. 


The upward trend of housing standards was probably most pronounced 
in New Zeland. The labour Government which came into office in 1935 
wanted the term '' worker's home ” to cover the highest-grade home that 
had yet been achieved for the majority of any community. They wanted 
the worker’s house to mean a home that set anew high standard and not 
merely a house that bore some relation to an average standard. In 1986 a 
housing survey covering 163,000 dwellings made by a number of local bodies, 
showed that 55,000 of those dwellings were such as to be considered 
substandard. In a very large percentage of these houses, shocking condi- 
tions prevailed. In a statement made in 1939 before the New Zealand 
Parliament Mr. Arstrong, the minister in charge of housing, declared 
that since the Government started housing operations and established the 
Department of Housing it had let contracts for well over 8,000 standard 
houses for rental, and in addition there were many houses beinr 
built for private ownership as a result of the more liberal lending policy 
of the State Advances Corporation,—C. M. Wright in the International 
Labour Review. 


Benoy KUMAR SARKAR 


AMERICAN BANKING IN 1939 


Banks were purchasers of Government securities on a large scale in 
1939 and their combined holdings of direct and guaranteed obligations rose 
above the previous maximum reached in 1986. The growth in bank 
holdings during the year corresponded closely to the increase in the out- 
standing amount of publiely-offered direct and guranteed obligations of the 
United States Government other than United States Savings bonds wlrich 
are purchased by banks only to a limited extent. Most of the increase in 
holdings of United States obligations was at member banks in New York 
City, which added substantially to their holdings .of Treasury bonds and 
bills and also of guaranteed obligations. Member banks outside New York, 
as 8 group, reduced their holdings of direct obligations but purchased addi- 
tional amounts of guaranteed obligations. 
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Federal Reserve Bank holdings of United States bonds and notes were 
substantially increased during the period following the outbreak of the 
European war when prices of these obligations decreased abruptly, but sub- 
sequently, when prices began to recover, some of these securities were sold. 
After the middle of June the Federal Reserve Banks did not always replace 
Treasury bills in their portfolio as they matured and by December 6 the 
System’s bill portfolio, which had been $477,000,000 in June, was entirely 
liquidated. As a net result of all these operations, Reserve bank 
holdings of Government obligations showed a small reduction for the year. 

Banking resources as a whole showed a further substantial growth in 
1939, reflecting in large part additions to bank reserves, arising from gold 
imports, but also increase in bank loans and investments. The gold inflow 
in the first instance added to deposits and reserves of New York City 
banks and most of the increase in loans and investments during the year 
also occurred a! these banks. Treasury operations and other financial and 
commercial transactions, however, redistributed the funds throughout the 
country, with the consequence that deposits and reserves of banks outside 
New York City also increased. 

The amount of United States Government obligations, both direct and 
fully guaranteed, held by all commercial banks in the United States may 
be estimated to be about $16,200,000,000 at the end of 1989. This re- 
presents an increase of about $2,200,000;000 since the summer of 1938, 
mostly, at city banks. In 1987 there had been a substantial decrease, 
following 6 years of almost uninterrupted growth from about. $5,000,000,000 
in 1980 to over $15,000,000,000 in 1936. -The proportion that commercial 
banks held of outstanding publicly offered direct and guaranteed 
obligations of the United States Government increased from about 33 per 
cent. in 1980 to 42 per cent. in 1936, and at the end of 1989 was about 88 
per cent. The proportion of total earning assets of banks held in the form of 
United States Government securities increased from about 10 per cent. in 
1980 to about 40 per cent. at the end of 1986 and has since continued at 
close to that level. . l 

Most of the changes in bank holdings of United States Government 
securities in recent years have been at city banks, All banks .in New York 
City and the banks in 100 other leading cities have aecounted for over 
$1,900,000,000 of the increase of $2,200,000,000 estimated for all commer- 
cial banks since June, 1988. 

New York City banks, increased their holdings of Treasury bonds in 
the first half of 1989, reflecting in part exchanges for maturing notes 
but to a larger extent additional purchases. In the second half of the year, 
when Federal Reserve bank holdings of "Treasury bills were declining New 
York City banks obtained additienal amounts of bills. They purchased 
Government guaranteed obligations throughout the year, with the result 
that total Government security holdings at member banks in New 
York showed a growth of about $1,000,000,000 in 1989 to a level above 
the previous peak reached in 1986. At member banks in 100 other leading 
cities holdings remained close to the 1936 level; for the year as a whole 
increases in Treasury bond holdings and additions to guaranteed obligations 
exéeeded reductions in Treasury notes by nearly $800,000,000; a large 
part of this growth came in the week ending December 27. Country bank 
holdings of direct obligations declined by about $250,000,000 in the first 
nine months of the year, while guaranteed obligations inereased by 
$100,000,000. Information regarding country banks for the lust quarter of 
the year is not yet available. 


* 
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The sharp increase in business activity in the latter half of 1939 
brought a growing need for funds to finance the enlarged inventories as well 
as the expansion of current operations, with the result that city banks, 
experienced a livelier demand for loans from commercial and industrial 
borrowers. In this period commercial loans at banks in 101 leading cities 
rose by nearly $600,000,000 or 18 per cent. About half of this increase 
was in New York City. Taking the year as a whole, commercial loans 
inereased at city banks in each Federal Reserve district except the San 
Fransisco district. During the first three quarters of the year, it appears 
that there wos a moderate increase in commercial, industrial, and agri- 
cultural loans a6 member banks outside the leading cities. No reports are 
yet available from these banks for the final quarter of the year. Not- 
withstanding these increases, the aggregate volume of such loans at 
all member banks is still oniy about half of the level prevailing in the 
1920's. 


While the volume of both United States Government securities and 
commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans at banks has risen ‘consider- 
ably. changes in holdings of other typ2s of securities and in other types of 
loans have been small, except for short-time fluctuations in loans to security 
brokers and dealers in response to market conditions and offerings of new 
issues.—Federal Reserve Bulletin (January, 1940). 


Benoy Kumar SARKAR 


WHAT IS A CLASS ? 


The problem of classes in society and their significance iu social change 
was first brought forcibly to publie attention by revolutionary theorists, 
particularly the radical theorists of the French Revolution. It was from 
a study of the French Revolution. among other factcrs in his development, 
that Karl Marx was led to iuiinulate his theory of the fundamental impor- 
tance of classes in social change. With Friedrich Engels, who had studied 
the economie conditions of the linglish working-class in 1844, and through 
development of the ideas of the continental socialists, Marx was led to 
formulate the striking sentence of The Communist Manfesto: ''The history 
of all hitherto existing society is the history of class-struggles.’’ To 
Marx, class betokened opposition and conflict by its very existence as a 
social institution. 


For research, a concept of class which demands conflict as its essential 
characteristic is not usable, for sociological research seeks to discover what 
class makes men do and starts with the hypothesis that what men are 
doing in terms of their class realities is not one kind of behaviour (such as 
conflict) or another. but many different and often contradictory kinds in 
terms of the same class position held by them. Social research seeks to 
discover waat relations men enter into because of their class, what tenden- 
cies towards class mixture or class concentration occur in social life as it 
is lived. Class opposition, class conflict, class struggle are not outside the 
purview of cla s analysis. to be sure. They are composite concepts which 
can be investigated only after the simple concept of class has been analyzed 
ina fashion empirically usable and tested in research. The conflicting 
alignment of classes as a universal historical phenomenon and as a funda- 
mental premise of the driving force of social evolution in general still 
does nof tell us how classes function in social relations to-day. A general 
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'hisborieo-economie analysis of classes in contemporary American life and 
their opposing interests stiil does not tell us how men in different classes 
are bebaving in terms of their class position. It may be held that basic to 
strong labour unionism is class opposition economically founded ; and yet 
without field research we know little of the sociology of class feeling, class 
consciousness, and the consistencies of classwise or nonclayswise behaviour 
among labour unionists. 

The concept of class that must be posited for use in research must be 
such that the multifarious actions of men can be appraised in terms of 
their reactions to their objectively determinable class position. Otherwise, 
the research begins in the midst of a maelstrom of unclear and inade- 
quately understood social actions. The flights of fancy concerning the 
future of classes in society might be resolved into ascertainable tendencies 
if we knew actually what was going in the hinterland of men’s behaviour 
in terms of class. What classes are objectively, and what men are doing 
in terms of them subjectively, are the two basic -guide-lines in class 
analysis. To start with a, subjective concept of class is to jump into a 
vicious circle. 

While social life buzzes with activity, the sociologist of this type 
concerns himself with how men feel und the economist thrusts men’s 
feelings aside as outside his picture. Asa result, we assume that we know 
how men '' feel °’ without reference to what they are “ feeling ” about, 
and we assume that we know what men ure `‘ feeling’’ about without 
knowing how they °‘ feel " about it. Neither abstract economies of the 
money symbol nor abstract sociology of the attitude-pattern ean come to 
grips with the concrete behaviour of men acting and living.—G. Simpson in 
the American Sociological Review. 


Benoy Kumar SARKAR 


Reviews and Notices of 545 


District Development Scheme.—By Sir M. Visvesvaraya, K.O.LE., 
LL.D. Bangalore Press. 1939. 


Sir Mokshagandham Visvesvaraya is a pioneer in the field of economic 
planning in India. The present book is & sort of sequel to the two earlier 
treatises on the planned economie reconstruction of India. District Deve- 
lopment Scheme, as proposed by the author, if brought into operation in the 
right spirit, is expected to provide an effective starting point for the econo- 
mic reconstruction of the countryside. The specifie aim of the plan at the 
outset will be to stimulate the productive capacity of the district and double 
its income in seven to ten years’ time. Since there will be wanting men, 
money and directing ability to do this on any vast scale, it is proposed to 
confine the scheme atthe outset to one or two districts in each province 
and State. The scheme aims at securing bare subsistence wants mainly for 
. the rural population. It is intended for the rehabilitation of a district—not 
the province or the country as à whole. 


There is no responsible agency or organisation at present, argues the 
author, to correct defects in the economic life of the people and stimulate 
progress. Soa District Development Department associated with a District 
Economic Council is proposed for the purpose. Linked up: with the District 
organisations there shall be village and town organisations to carry out the 
work. There are too many people employed in some occupation and too few 
in others, and production is impeded. To remedy this, a balanced redis- 
tribution of occupations is urged. Industries were badly neglected in the 
past. To make up speedily for past losses, special measures are contem- 
plated to expand them and increase the proportion of the working popula- 
tion on them to three or four times its present strength. Steps should be 
taken.to ensure ‘ free circulation of capital,’ even if it necessitates Govern- 
ment sharing unfavourable risks. The average citizen should be educated 
and encouraged to work the proposed plan. He should be induced by lure 
of income and profit to raise his economic status. 

Developments in other spheres—political, social and cultural—should, 
points out the distinguished author, be attempted by creating other indepen- 
dent agencies and not be mixed up with this scheme of district development. 
Although such beneficial measures should be worked together and in close 
harmony, the immediate aim of the scherne is economic betterment, 
‘Material wants in which we are very poorly equipped at present must 
rank first and as they are fundamental to the very existence of the popula- 
tion, they are important enough to be treated as a class by themselves." 


Most rural development schemes suffer from a confusion of ideas 
economie, political, cultural and social aspecls of rural life are not consi? 
dered separately for the purposes of rural reconstruction, All these 
problems are sought to be tackled by one and the same organisation, all at 
once. The result is a dismal failure. The author, therefore, with commend- 
able wisdom, recommends economic planning of the district as the central 
movement; political, social and cultural movements come in to co-operate 
more or less in a subordinate capacity. 

The author, in order to make his scheme successful, relies on the 
familiar aids to rural economie life, such as banking facilities, economic 
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surveys and statistics, protection, mass education, travel conveniences 
commercial museums, exhibitions, marketing organisation, transport fasili- 
ties, central workshops for industries, trade schools, ete. He seems to 
think that an annual Government grant of Rs. 5 lakhs for each district 
should ordinarily be able to meet the needs of district development. This 
grant is to continue for the “first 4 or 5 years after which the experiment 
ought to be able to pay its own way." The financial implications of the 
scheme, so far as they go, do not appear to be appalling, but, perhaps, the 
estimates are a little on the optimistic side. Moreover, Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
takes for granted an organising ability which is hardly to be found in our 
country where centuries of political subjection has practically destroyed the 
traditions of seif-government. Even then the author's scheme deserves the 
serious consideration of economists and statesmen. 


NIRMALCHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA 


` Rural Bengal.—By H. 8. M. Ishaque, B.Sc. (Aligarh), M.Sc. (Lucknow), 
1.028; 


The object of the author in writing this book is ‘‘ nothing more than to 
throw some light on the real problems of Rural Bengal and to indicate 
the possible and practicable lines of improvement in a concrete form.” 
With certain definite limitations the purpose of the writer seems to 
have been realised. Rural uplift scheme launched in Sirajganj sub-division, 
in Pabna district, by Mr. Ishaque, attracted considerable attention in Bengal. 
He was reported to have formulated a comprehensive scheme after a careful 
survey of the condition of therural population and their needs; and the 
scheme came to be thoroughly discussed at representative conferences of 
those interested in it. A programme of work was drawn up and to imple-. 
ment the scheme, rural development organisations, composed of voluntary . 
workers only, were established all over the sub-division, 


A Press Note prepared by the Press Officer, Government of Bengal, 
dated Calcutta, the 7th October, 1987, gave an admirable summary of the 
work claimed to have been accomplished by these Rural Development 
Organisations. The Hon’ble Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Minister, Government 
of Bengal, in a Foreword to the book, deseribes the achievements of Mr. 
Ishaque and his associates as ‘stupendous and magnificent.’ As regards 
Education, Night Schools for adults, and Primary and Middle Englich Schools 
for boys and girls were established. For improving the standard of teach- 
ing, Training Camps under the supervision of qualified teachers were opened 
at different centres. As to agriculture, model farms were opened; the 
sub-division was divided into three circles and a demonstrator was appointed 
for each circle, to look after the farms and to guide and advise the cultiva- 
tors; ten stud bulls were purchased and allotted to different localities. As 
tó rural industries, attempts were made to revive weaving as a subsidiary 
occupation for agriculturists; weaving factory schools were started on 
co-pperative basis. So far as saintation was concerned, the village organi- 
sations cleared jungles, destroyed water-hyacinth, filled up stagnant ditches, 
and excavated many khals. Nor was communication left alone; up to October, 
1987, “ five hundred new roads with a milage of about five hundred miles 
were constructed and an equal number of old and disused roads with a 
milage of about 850 miles’’ were reclaimed principally through voluntary 
effort. This appears to be a remarkable achievement when it is remembered `. 
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that '' during a great part of the year the whole area is submerged under 
water." The organisers of the scheme also ran a weekly organ devoted to 
the service of the rural folk. ‘‘ Necessary funds were raised from the, 
villages themselves by ‘ musti-collection ’ and by contributions from Union 
Boards." The scheme has not only resulted in the material benefit of the 
rural masses but it has also awakened in them a spirit of self-sacrifice, 
co-operation and self-help. Indeed the moral aspect of rural development 
scheme through voluntary efforts cannot be over-emphasised, People of 
Sirajganj have reasons to be grateful to Mr. Ishaque for his devoted service 
to the cause of rural uplift in the locality. 


Mr. Ishaque’s scheme was lucky in getting a tremendous official publi- 
city. After allthis one wonders why such an energetic officer’s services 
were not continued permanently in the interest of rural welfare in Bengal. ^ 
The author presents the reader with a confused mass of valuable material 
which might have been better digested for scientific treatment. He admits 
that he did nob get ‘ much leisure to read.’ If he had got it, the resultant 
knowledge would certainly have increased the value of his book. Again, 
one does nob expect from a man of Mr. Ishaque's culture the egotistic 
touches which are noticeable here and there. The writer of the book is 
frankly suspicious of '' nationalists.’ He forgets that the people are likewise 
suspicious of officials. These mutual suspicions lead us nowhere. In 
more than one place Mr. Ishaque pours ridicule ou the '' nationalists.” 
Government officials of the Indian variety like to forget the fact that they 
are what they are largely because of the sufferings and efforts of these very 
nationalists and agitators, Printing and general get-up of the book leave 
very much to be desircd. 


NIRMALCHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA 


Cultural Movements in Modern India.—By Ramprasad Pandeya, M.A., 
with a Foreword by Principal P. Seshadri, M.A. Published by Lakshmi- 
narayan Agarwal, Agra. Pp. 122. Re. 1. 

It has been generally held that India in the 19th century experienced a 
renaissance due to contact with Western civilization and that no period in 
the recent history of India was ever more full of activity and growth. 
Pandit Ramprasad Pandeya shares this belief with enthusiasm. In this 
monograph he chronicles the cultural movement of India that this renais- 
sance brought into being. Hebegins by giving a brief account of the 
historical origin of Indian civilization and its march through earlier centuries 
and then goes on to give brief but interesting resumés of the religious, 
educational. literary, political and constitutional movements, finally conclud- 
ing with a peep into the future and expressing an earnest aspiration for a 
happier and more vitalized life for the nation. Mr. Pandeya writes with 
knowledge and imagination and has a lucid style. Intended as a, 
general text-book for our college-boys, the book will serve its purpose 
well, 


N. Ray 


Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, Baroda State, for 
the year ending 31st July, 1988.—By Dr. Hirananda Sastri, Director of 
Archaeology, Baroda State. Pp. 87, with 36 Plates. Rs. 2-4, 
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. . The newly constituted Department of Archaeology of the Baroda State 
has issued its Fourth Annual Report forthe year ending 8185 July, 1938. 
Some important conservation works were carried out; of special importance 
' are those of the Baroda Gate, the Junagadh temple at Basait, the temple at 
Bardia and the tomb of Sheikh Farid. The listing of monuments within the 
State is going on apace. Three important temples were brought to notice 
in the year under survey: (1) The first is the Hingloji-mata temple at 
Khandoran in the Visnagi Taluka, dedicated to the Goddess Sarvamangala 
and furnished with an inscription dated in the year 1207 of the Vikrama 
era equal to 1150 A.D., (2) the second is the Siva temple at Asoda in the 
Vijapur taluk which may stylistically be dated in about the 11th or 12th 
century A.D., and (8) the third is the Visnu temple that stands on the top 
- of a hillock at M&hüdi on the right bank of the Sàvarmati. the temple going 
by the name of ‘‘ Kotyárka." A few important finds of metallic images 
have been made in the compound of this temple, and they are frankly 
Buddhistic, including images of Jambhala or Kuvera. The village of 
Mahtdi has also contributed some interesting Brahmanical images, mostly 
Visnuite. During the year under review the Director of Archaeology 
succeeded in securing several pieces of excellent wood-carvings for the State 
Museum of Baroda. Excavations during the year yielded a specially 
noteworthy find, namely, a clay dye bearing the legend Sri-Siladitya 
written in the late Gupta seript. This dye was found from the site where 
a hoard of some two thousand silver coins of Kumaragupta I was 
unearthed the year before last. As the place is very intimately connected 
with the Maitrakas of Valabhi, this Sri-Siladitya must refer to the same 
king of the Maitraka genealogical list. 
The plates are useful and interesting. 


N. Ray 


Ourselves 


[I. Course in Museuology.—II. Conference of Government and University 
Representatives.—III, Proposed Inclusion of Lushai as Vernacular for I.A. and 
I.Sc. Examinations.—IV. Readership Lectures on * Cosmic Ray."—V. Research 
Work on Papain.—VI. Indian Science Congress Association.— VII. All-India 
Library Conference.—VIII. D.P.H. Examination, Part I.—IX. The Asutosh 
Museum of Indian Art.] 


I. COURSE In MUSEUOLOGY 


The University has decided to start from July next a 
certificate course in Museum Training under the auspices of the 
Asutosh Museum of Indian Art. Extending over a period of six 
months, training will be given by the Curator, Mr. D. P. Ghosh, and 
other experts in various aspects of Museum up-keep and administration, 
viz., stylistic discrimination, arrangement and classification, display, 
cataloguing and labelling, mounting and casting, cleaning and preser- 
vation. For the present provision has been made to train not more 
than a dozen candidates. 


This is the first time in India that a move has been made by 
any University or institution to provide facilities for training in 
Museuology in a regular and scientifie way. Apart from the question 
of selecting the most significant exhibits and presenting them to the 
onlooker ina most attractive way, the problem of their preservation 
is equally important. In a country like ours where even the hardest 
of stone sculptures are not impervious to climatic conditions, it is 
almost a baffling problem to arrest forces of decay and decomposition 
inherent in more perishable materials, Unless adequate steps are 
taken a lovely piece of clay and terra-cotta will crack and crumble, 
a delicate textile fabric will wear out, and colours will slowly vanish 
from a painted masterpiece. So it will be the aim of the small 
research laboratory attached to the Asutosh Museum not only to 
preserve the priceless relics of the past and treasures of art for the 
enjoyment and inspiration of future generations but incidentally, to 


find out means of prolonging the life of objects of every-day use in 
our households, 
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II. CONFERENCE OF GOVERNMENT AND UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATIVES 


A conference will be held shortly to discuss the powers and 
functions of the District Magistrates regarding the constitution of 
Managing Committees of aided High Schools as well as the question 
of the amendment of the Grant-in-Aid rules for schools. Another 
subject of discussion at this conference will be the procedure to be 
adopted incases of unusual delay in reporting the constitution of 
Managing Committees. The Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 
Dr. W. A. Jenkins, v.sc., I.R.S., and Khan Bahadur Md. Maula 
Baksh will represent Government at this conference and the University 
will be represented by the uncer-mentioned gentlemen :— 


The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor, 

Syamaprasad Mookerjee, Esq., M.A., B.L., D.LIIT., BARRISTER-AT- 
LAW, M.L.A., 

The University Inspector of Colleges. 


IIT. PROPOSED INCLUSION OF LUSHAI AS VERNACUlHaAR FUR I.A. AND 
I.Sc, EXAMINATIONS: l 


The question of recognising Lushai as a Vernacular for the Inter- 
mediate Examination is now under consideration by the University. 
The matter was first considered by the Board of Studies in Sanskritic . 
Languages in August, 1989, and is now being once more examined in 
the light of a list of selected works in Lushai suitable for Intermediate 
Examination which has been prepared in consultation with the 
Honorary Inspector of Schools in the North and South Lushai Hills 
and the Head Master of the Shillong High School, Rev. T. E. Pugh, 
M.A. (Oxon.), and Principal Cameron of the Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta, 


IV. READERSHIP LECTURES ON “Cosmic Bay'' 


Dr. H. T. Bhaba, p.so., has been appointed a Special University 
Reader to deliver a course of ten lectures on '' Cosmic Ray.” The 
dates of these lectures will be notified to the public through the 
Press. 
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V. RESEARCH WORK ON PAPAIN 


Our University has accepted the offer of a sum of Rs. 200 from 
the Eastern Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, Ltd., for the purpose 
of meeting the cost of materials in connexion with research work 
on papain to be conducted under the guidance of Prof. 8. 0. Guha 
of the Department of Applied Chemistry in the University Labora- 
tories. 


5 A at 


VI. INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS ASSOCIATION 


. The next session of the Indian Science Congress wil be held at 
Benares from January 2nd to January 8th, 1941. 


x% * * 


VII. Aut-Inpia LIBRARY CONFERENCE | 


The All-India Library Conference was held at Patna from 
18th April to 15th April, 1940. Dr. Niharranjan Ray, M.A., D.LITT., 
PHIL, (Leyden), DIP. LIB. (Lond.), was appointed a representative of 
the University on the conference. 


x A E 


VIII. D.P.H. Examination, PART I 


The following is the report of the Board of Examiners for the 
D.P.H. Examination, Part I, held in February, 1940: 

'* Of the 81 candidates registered for the D.P.H. Examination, 
Part I, February, 1940, 27 candidates have passed and 4 have 
failed." | 


IX. Tur 4855055 MUSEUM or INDIAN ART 


The Asutosh Museum has in the course of one year . nearly 
trebled its collection either by purchase or by free gift from public- 
spirited gentlemen. Among the gifts to the Museum, undoubtedly. 
the most noteworthy is that of Mr, Bijay Sing Nabar. He has 
presented almost the entire collection of' his father, ihe late Mr. 
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Puran Chand Nahar which used to be known as the ‘‘ Nahar 
Museum " valued approximately at forty thousand rupees and 
numbering more than 1,000 pieces of rare sculpture and paintings. 

Mr. Biren Roy of Puri offered for sale his entire collection of 
Orissan art and antiquities known as ‘‘ Roy’s Museum,” at a specially 
reduced price of Rs. 6,000 only, which the University purchased 
sometime ago. 

The late Dr. Dineschandra Sen presented before his death his 
valuable personal collection of Bengali and Assamese art to the 
Museum, which consists of 200 articles including several remarkable 
old bronze figures, ‘‘ Pats,” ‘‘ Patas,” ‘‘ Kanthas ” and terra-cottas. 

Another valuable collection acquired by the Museum 88 the 
price of Rs. 1,500 only is that of Mr. Kalidas Dutt of Majilpur. This 
collection has been obtained from the Sundarban area and possesses 
both aesthetic and antiquarian interest. 

The regional exploration carried on under the auspices of the 
Calcutta University have brought to light many interesting specimens 
of the Pala and Sena Schools of Art of which the most attractive is 
an upright figure of Siva in bronze covered by a Dhyani Buddha 
belonging to the 11th century A.D., discovered in Barisal. 

The excavation at Bangarh in the District of Dinajpur conducted 
under Mr. K. G. Goswami, M.A., of our University in winter this 
year has led to highly promising results. Brick structure of early 
periods of our history have been exposed along with pillars, wells, 
drains, etc. Terra-cotitas, decorative bricks and architectural stones 
dating from the Sunga, Kushan, Gupta and Pala periods are among 
the other objects discovered at Bangarh. Special mention should be 
made of inscribed clay sealings, gold amulets and punch-marked coins 
which have been obtained in the course of excavation at Bangarh. 
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HE subject of this article must of necessity possess great interest 

for every Indian who cannot contemplate, except with feelings 

of very great sorrow, the difficulties under which our people are 
labouring. 

Turning to the question of food, we find that the total production 
of food amounts in India to 60 to 70 million tons from which we have 
to deduct, apart from wastage, the quantities necessary for seed, for 
feeding cattle, and for export. It has been said by those who have 
made a special study of this matter that these items do not total less 
than 10 million tons. This leaves about 50 to 60 million tons for our 
use. In 1981 the total population of India was round about 352 mil- 
lions. This means less than one pound daily per each head of popula- 
tion. Ina speech made recently H.E. the Viceroy stated that by 1941, 
the population would be round about 400 millions in which case the. 
amount of food available daily per each head of population will be | 
a little more than half a pound. 
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Sir William Hunter, the Historian of Orissa and of India, who 
was Director of Statis:ics in the seventies of the last century, said at 
‘that time that in British India alone 40 million people lived and died 
in a state of half starvation. No one has yet challenged the correct- 
ness of this statement. The population has nearly doubled itself 
since that time but the production of food has not shown any appre- 
ciable increase. | 

Sir George Grierson, another great statistician under the Govern- 
ment, writing 20 years after Sir William Hunter said, ‘‘ Briefly, all 
persons in India of the labouring class and 10 per cent of the artisan 
or cultivating classes or 45 per cent of the total population are insuff- 
ciently fed or housed or both. It follows that nearly 100 millions of 
people in British India are living in extreme poverty.’ 

Dr. H. H. Mann, Director of Agriculture in Bombay, after 20 
years’ close study and investigation came in 1927 to the conclusion 
that ‘‘ the empty stomach was the greatest obstacle to progress in 
India...... and that all efforts should be concentrated on filing 
the stomachs of the people." If he was writing to-day, he would 
have drawn a much darker picture, for, with the reduction in the 
price of agricultural products, the economic condition of the cultivators 
has grown worse still. 

Sir John Megaw, Surgeon-General of India, estimated only the 
other day that 39 per cent of the population are well-nourished, leaving 
61 per cent insufficiently nourished. | 

Improved methods of intensive cultivation will have the effect of | 
increasing the total amount of food produced, but this will be possible - 
only when the people adopt them which again will be possible only 
when.they are literate. We all know that after more than 150 years 
of British rule, the percentage of literacy in India in 1981 was 1 
only. It is therefore that the Congress has been laying such emphasis 
on the abolition of illiteracy and propaganda for improved agricultural 
methods. If this can be carried through to a successful issue all over 
India, our supply of available food may be increased and a remedy 
found for the present chronic state of starvation but, even then, there 
can be no prosperity in the economic sense so long as the masses 
depend on agriculture as practically the one means of their support. 

This has engaged the earnest attention of National India which 
has spoken through its leader Mahatma Gandhi. His observations on 
this point are worth quoting. He said, ‘‘ The bulk of the population 
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is agricultural and Indian agriculture involves very hard work for 
certain short periods and almost complete inactivity for the rest of 
the year. 'These periods of inactivity are, in the great majority of 
cases, spent in idleness. But where the cultivator pursues some 
craft which will employ him and his family at times when they are 
not required in the fields —a craft in which continuity of employment 

15 not essential the proceeds of that craft are a saving from waste and 

therefore a clear gain. The most typical of such crafts and the one 
most widely pursued is the production of homespun cotton cloth for 

daily use." This synthesis of agriculture and industry was contrived 

by Mahatma Gandhi and offers a practical solution of the grinding 

poverty of our masses so eloquently referred to by that well-known 

economist Mr. Monohar Lal, at one time an executive member of the 
Punjab Government, who said, '' It (the life of the masses) is a picture 
of literal starvation, mental and physical. It can represent the life 
of no unit." ”ين‎ 

India, like the rest of the world, is faced by the problem of un- 
employment. Various commissions to suggest remedies have been 
appointed and they have submitted very interesting and learned reports 
Among the remedies suggested are the following: services and indus- 
tries should bé Indianised, the age of retirement from Government 
service should be lowered, compulsory primary education should be 
introduced in order to absorb the educated unemployed, public works 
should be started on a large scale and working hours reduced. It has 
also been proposed that India should be industrialised and that doles: 
should be given to the unemployed. | 

The one feature common to all these suggestions is that the 
prevalent unemployment should be met not by providing additional 
employment but by some contrivance which will help the unemployed 
at the expense of the employed. So far as the starting of public works 
on a large scale and the giving of doles are concerned, we should very 
clearly realise the fact that they have to be paid for and that money 
for these purposes must, at the last resort, come from taxes levied Oh 
our already impoverished motherland. 

If it is argued that fresh taxes will be contrived in such. a way 
as to touch the rich only, I would reply by saying that there are 
limits to the taxable capacity of even the rich and that, going beyond. 
this limit, would merely have the effect of killing the goose that lays; 
ihe golden egg. From a careful study of the Income Tax Returns! 
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for 1939-33 it appears that out of a total population of 272 million in 
.British India, about 564,134 persons that is about ‘002 per cent of 
the population earned Rs. 1,000 or more per year; about 217,171 or 
about ‘001 per cent earned less than Rs. 2,000 per year while only 
855 people in the whole of India had incomes of rupees oue lakh and 
more. These figures, the accuracy of which has not been challenged 
from any quarter, are sufficient proof of our low taxable capacity. No 
reasonable man can hope that much may be expected by taxing the 
comparatively well-off in our motherland. 

As the number of the taxable well-off is limited, it inevitably 
follows that there cannot be any permanent and satisfactory solution 
of this pressing problem by depending on this source to finance public 
works or the giving of doles on a very large scale which only can 
remove the universal poverty from which India is suffering. 

A suggestion put forward time and again is that industrialisation 
ona large scale along western lines will solve the unemployment 
problem. I admit freely that, under modern conditions, no sane man 
can dream of doing without large scale production concerned with 6 
manufacture of the heavy chemicals, of steel and iron and other 
primary needs of civilised life. But let no one be misled into thinling : 
that, necessary as these factories are for economic self-sufficiency, 
they will either abolish or even materially diminish unemployment. 
If that were so, we would not have unemployment on the gigantic 
scale we see in such highly industrialised and progressive countries as 
England and America. 

Another suggestion is that the standard of living of the masses 
should be materially raised. It is held that if the wants of the peopl 
are increased, there will be a greater demand for all kinds of articles 
This must encourage their production and distribution and thus auto 
matically increase the volume of employment. The criticism which 
suggests itself first is that a higher standard of living presupposes 
higher income and where is this income to come from in a country 
Where according to the latest estimate the annual per capita income is 
not more than Rs. 50? Our real difficulty is that, as a nation, we 
cannot afford even a sufficient amount of food for every one of the 
400 millions of India. I do not claim to be an economist but it seems 
to me that any increase in the income should in the first instance be 
utilised for providing a sufficiency of the bare necessaries of life such 
as food and clothing after which will follow comforts. 
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There is a still more serious objection to this particular way of. 
solving the problem. Capitalism as a satisfactory economic system is: 
slowly losing its hold on the world. It has had its days of usefulness 
and to-day we are trying to find out a better and more satisfactory 
economic system. Asin the wast, the conflict between capital and 
labour, whether agricultural or industrial, has already made its appear- 
ance in India and it cannot be said with justice that in all cases this 
conflict is being waged in an unobjectionable way. Supposing that we 
dre able to raise the standard of living of our labourers, its logical 
result will be that with increased wants, his bargaining power will be 
reduced. He will be in a less favourable position to either refuse to 
work or to go on strikes. He will be tied down more firmly than now 
to his job, I would even go so far as to suggest that this is a device: 
adopted, may be unconsciously, by capitalism to ensure the creation of! 
a docile and permanent labour: farce. ۱ 

Raising the standard of life for the purpose. of relieving 
unemployment by providing fresh avenues of work implies the finding 
out of new markets or of extending old ones. When we find 
Italy pocketing Abyssinia and Japan attempting to take China, we 
have examples of unscrupulous and powerful nations trying to find. 
new markets for their products. Forgetting, for the time being, the 
injustice and the cruelty involved in such procedure, what we are 
concerned with is that, if successful, though labour is helped by being 
provided with work, it is the capitalist who enjoys the most substan- 
tial gain. So far as we in India are concerned, we are not ina 
position to create new markets in this way and I question very much 
whether India, unless her contact with the predatory nations of the 
West has radically changed her mentality, would ever dream of doing 
so. By the second method which I have called extending old markets, 
I mean the consumption of larger amounts of articles already in 
use and also of articles not now in use. As stated already, our problem, 
to quote again the language of Dr. Mann who retired after more than 
20 years’ service in West India, is that “ the empty stomach is tite 
greatest obstacle to progress in India... and that all efforts should 
be concentrated on filling the stomachs of the people.” : 

It therefore follows that if we are to solve our problem of un- 
employment in this particular way, we have to see that the goods 
consumed by us are also produced by us. If the adoption of a higher 
standard of living implies the consumption of articles of comfort and 
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luxury, if is not we who shall be benefited but those concerned in 
their production and distribution. Let me make my point clear by 
an example which must be familiar to every Indian. Before we 
imported cotton stuff from Lancashire, there was ample work for 
all our weavers. Now what has happened is that nof all our weavers 
find employment though the population and, along with it, the demand 
for cloth have gone up. As the result of wearing fine cotton fabrics 
in place of coarse home-spun, which by the way is an Instance of a 
rise in the standard of living, Lancashire may now boast of a few 
millionaires, The standard of life of the Lancashire operative bas 
gone up but at our expense. Ample proof is afforded by the broadcast! 
of Winston Churchill who is reported to have said, ‘‘ My friends, to 
whom I speak—the working men--let me tell you that India has 
quite a lot to do with the wage-earners of Great-Britain. If we lost 
India it would not be a hundered thousand unemployed ; it would 
be more like two million bread-winners, who would be tramping the 
streets. We have in this island, forty-five millions living at a higher 
level than the people of any otber country. One-third of these would 
have to go down, out, or under, if we ceased to be a great Empire 
with world-wide connection and trade. That would be the fate of 
the larger population of Little England.”’ 

I have given only one instance of the result of the use of imported 
articles but many such may be multiplied easily. We have looked on 
helplessly while handicraft after handicraft has died a natural death. ; 
Those following these handicrafts have been compelled to take to 
agriculture as a means of earning their living and the pressure oni 
land is such that we are faced with the grim spectre of chronic star- 
vation. It was not an Indian but a European who observed fhat | 
India there are two bowls of rice for every three individuals. 

It therefore follows that every time we buy an imported article, 
we are exporting our purchasing power, and helping in raising the 
standard of living of the citizen of some other country and, to that 
éxtent, lowering our own standards and assisting in creating further 
unemployment. It is also a truth, probably a disagreeable trath,’ 
that the factory system of production where the work of many hands 
can be and is performed by a few hands is also responsible for our 
wide-spread unemployment. This is the only logical argument and 
the rational justification for the drive to use Swadeshi or home-made 
articles and, more than that, of comparatively expensive hand-made 
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articles produced in the rural areas in preference to cheaper Indian 
factory-made articles with better finish. I acknowledge that this is, 
from the selfish point of view, loss of money, but the very hard and. 
disagreeable fact of starvation of millions of our countrymen and 
couniry-women on account of want of employment stares us in the 
face. We cannot afford to neglect their interests as we have been 
doing in the past. We have a responsibility as leaders of thought 
and have to set an example in our daily lives. Empty promises have 
been made so often that we have forfeited the confidence of the masses 
and the only way to regain it is to prove our concern for them by 
taking effective steps to assist them. One of the best ways of doing 
this, I contend, is to use extensively the products of cottage industries. 
So long I have not given any facts in support of my contention 
that cottage industries, if properly organised, are a valuable method 
of combating unemployment. I shall now refer to what has been, 
actually done last year by the All-India Spinners’ Association. As 
is well-known this organisation, with its headquarters at Ahmedabad 
and branches in every part of India, has undertaken the task of having’ 
certified and registered spinners, weavers and artisans all engaged 
in the production of pure khadi. Last year, this organisation gave 
regular employment to 2 lakhs 82 thousand spinners who drew as wages 
Rs. 21 Jakhs 55 thousand. The number of certified and registered 
weavers who were in regular employment was about 19 thousand while 
the wages drawn by them was about Rs. 12 lakhs. Certified and 
registered artisans numbered 6 thousand 8 hundred, their wages 
amounting to Rs. 5 lakhs 65 thousand. Therefore the total number 
of certified and registered workers employed by this one association 
only was 8 lakhs 8 thousand and these earned as wages Rs. 89 lakhs 
20 thousand. According to the League of Nations, the per capita 
allowance of cloth should not be less than 30 square yards. In India 
our average consumption is round about 11:8 square yards. These 
figures are sufficient to prove what a future there is for the khaddar 
programme of Mahatma Gandhi. 1 
Before I leave this point, I ought to remind my readers that 
the 3 lakhs 8 thousand workers employed by the All-India Spinners' 
Association are a part only of those engaged in the manufacture of 
khaddar. There are many organisations, businessmen, etc., having 
no connection with this body engaged in making and selling khaddar. 
1 shall only content myself with saying that all people employed both 
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by the All-India Spiuners' Association and by the other  organi- 
sations would not have found employment but for the impetus given 
to the movement by our great national leader. After this, who. will 
say that cottage industries are not at least a partial solution of the 
problem of unemployment ? They may not offer handsome amounts 
to those who follow them but there is little doubt that, if pursued 
honestly and steadfastly, they can yield a regular and humble income 
and that is all that can be expected in a poor country like India 
` where the national income, as already proved, is not more than Rs. 50 
per head per year. l 

Every serious student of industrial economics is aware that to- 
day India is in a position to manufacture all ber sugar and. match, 
three-fourths of her cotton stuf, two-thirds of her iron and steel and 
a large part of her cement and paper and yet she is unable to find 
employment for more than about 1$ million factory workers. When 
she has developed her industries sufficiently, she may be able to employ, 
say, 2 million labourers. 

According to the last Census that for 1931, out of a total popula- 
tion of about 852 millions, about 154 millions were supported by 
industry. Of these again, only 1$ millions were engaged in 8,143 
factories. It thus follows that in 1931 about 14 millions were supported 
by cottage industries. In 1935, the number of factories had increased 
by about 700 but the average number of persons employed had ` 
increased to the extent of 180,000 only. The mere increase of factory 
industries therefore cannot and will not absorb all the people who 
are without work. We would be perfectly safe if we go further and 
say that in case factories are started for the large scale production 
of articles which are now being manufactured at home, such factories 
will never be able to absorb even those who are at present engaged 
in producing them. 

—Kccording to recognised authorities, weaving on the handloom 
stands next to agriculture as regards the number of people who are 
supported by it and provides occupation for no less than 10 million 
in India. There was a time when their products had to compete with 
cotton fabrics manufactured in non-Indian countries only. Of late, 
the nuntber of cotton mills in India has increased from 250 in 1929-30 
to 304 in 1935-26, the latest year for which statistics are available. 
These give employment to about 44 lakhs of workers only. When in 
future India finds herself able to produce all the cotton cloth she 
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requires in her own mills, she cannot very well give employment to 
more than an additional lakh and a half or, at most, to two lakhs. 
Even if every one of the labourers is drawn from the present. 
handloom weavers, it is disquieting to think of the fate of the rest 
who, if our figures are correct, cannot by any means be less than 7 
to 8 millions on the supposition that at least one million among them 
ate engaged in the production of silk, woollen and similar otber stuff. 

We have thus proved that the slavish imitation of western 
industrial methods must lead to one result only, viz., large output 
coupled with the employment of constantly diminishing numbers of 
labourers with every improvement in that type of industrial efficiency 
which goes under the name of rationalisation. 

Mahatma Gandhi with his insight into the real nature of this 
vital problem recognised the fact that handloom weaving is followed by 
a very large number of people who cannof command much capital. 
At the same time he felt that they had to be provided for somehow 
not only in order to diminish unemployment but also to diminish the 
pressure on land. Hence his khaddar programme. 

Hitherto reference has been made only to the kind of cottage 
industry connected with the production of cotton fabrics. But every 
one familiar with conditions prevailing in rural India is aware that 
the handicrafts practised even now are nearly as numerous as they 
were a century ago, the only difficulty being due to competition with 
factory-made articles. Our artisans are not getting remunerative 
prices for them. As natural consequence, these are languishing and 
may ultimately disappear altogether. As proved by the figures quoted 
already, India is not in a position to allow this. If once cheap power 
is made available in every part of India, and if may be said parentheti- 
cally that efforts to this end are being put forth in nearly every 
province, it would not be difficult to organise the different cottage 
industries on improved lines with the help of electrically powered 
emall machines. By doing so the cost of production would be 
diminished and at the same time the finish improved go that they 
would be able to compete with their factory-made rivals on equal 
terms. But it is too much to expect that, at least at the beginning, 
they can be marketed as cheaply as the products of large factories. 

We know that modern rice and flour mills and oil-crushing 
factories have nearly killed the age-old cottage industries of wheat and 
rice-milling and oil-crushing added to which is the fact that the white 
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flour and polished rice produced by them are deprived of certain 
essential vitamins and mineral salts. All these are adulterated by 
‘ejther unscrupulous mill-owners or the middlemen who stand between 
the producers and the actual consumers. I have described elsewhere 
how this problem is being tackled by the All-India Village Industries 
Association. 

Then again, our village blacksmiths used to supply all our 
requirements in the way of agricultural implements such as spades, 
pick-axes, crow-bars, hammers, etc., but competition from foreign 
and Indian firms that have specialised in their manufacture on the 
factory scale has driven them off the field. These people have taken 
to agriculture not as cultivators enjoying some kind of right over the 
land they cultivate but either as tenants-at-will or as landless labourers. 
I quite appreciate the fact that before the home-made implements can 
hope to command a large market which will include such large 
buyers as the Railway, the Public Works and other Government 
Departments, District Boards, Municipalities, etc., they will have to be 
standardised, and improved methods and probably machinery used 
for their manufacture. But this, in my view, does not present 
insurmountable difficulties. 

Certain kinds of cotton, silk and even woollen textiles may be 
classed under cottage industries and given protection by legislation 
against mass production by large-scale factories till they are sufficiently 
developed. If we insist on protection in order to foster the develop- 
ment of industries like iron, textile and sugar, National India finds, 
no reason why cottage industries should not claim protection not only 
against foreign but also against internal competition from large scale: 
Indian factories. : 

The question is what form should this protection take in order to 
discourage competition from Indian and foreign factories. A method 
which suggests itself immediately is to put some kind of „duty or 
sales tax on the corresponding products of factories and a similar or 
even a higher amount of custom duty on foreign imports. For 
instance, it has been suggested that the mills should cater for the 
well-to-do who use coats, shirts, fine sarees, dhoties and chaddars 
while the handloom would meet the requirements of poorer people 
who prefer the coarser varieties of cotton fabrics for their durability. 
The latter should find a ready market in the rural areas. Mills should 
not be allowed to use counts below 20. A deterrent sales tax on mill 
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cloth and high license fee. should be imposed on dealers in mill cloth 
for the purpose of making selling mill-made cotton fabrics unremunera- 
-tive in the country-side, The situation could probably be met by’ 
providing handloom weavers. with credit and marketing facilities 
on equitable terms. Similarly the products of flour, rice and oil mills 
may have a suitable sales tax laid on them for the encouragement of 
chakki atta, hand-pounded rice and ghani-oil. 4 
As matters stand at present, I do not see much prospect of the 
survival of a large majority of our cottage industries unless they are | 
: afforded some kind of protection and unless the right kind of organisa- 
tion 1s created for ensuring a steady market for their products. 

The justification for the adoption of this policy is two-fold. Firs 
and foremost, their proper organisation would tend to give regula 
employment to some of our people while others will be able to utilise 
profitably the enforced leisure they have now to put up with as 
agriculturists. So far as the latter are concerned, some of these 
industries would bring in cash while others ‘like spinning and weaving 
would enable them to conserve their -resources by preventing ex- 
penditure on items like clothing. 

As for those who will devote their whole time to cottage industries, 
it has been estimated by no less a person than the Congress Minister 
of Development of Bihar that if only a dozen cottage industries are 
started on a province-wide scale under conditions such as those out- 
lined above, they could easily employ 75,000 to 100,000 people. If we 
add to this number, the people who will supply the raw materials 
required in the different cottage industries, it is quite likely that 
another lakh or so will be provided for. Counting their families and 
dependents such a scheme, if successfully carried out, would imply 
livelihood provided for at least 5 lakhs and, it should be remembered, 
that all these people will be drawn from the masses, So far as the 
more educated people are concerned, we have not taken into account 
the managers, supervisors, brokers, salesmen and similar other people 
always connected with the production and sale of such things. > 

Apart from the employment of people who are now eking out a 
miserable existence there are certain other important contingent 
advantages which must not be lost sight of. There will be an in- 
crease in the national income. With an increase in the purchasing 
power, the standard of living which is now miserably low will tend to 
rise. The starting of these industries will lead to the development . 
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of the resources which are now lying unexplored and unused. They 
willhave the effect 2ه‎ developing the spirit of enterprise, of 
'familiarising our people with modern conditions of life, with new 
processes and new methods, will give them a wider outlook on life 
and will open out before them new ways of improving their economic 
position. In fact, they willtend to- communicate the spark of life 
to thehalf-starved and intellectually stolid agriculturist of India. 
This one fact alone of shaking them out of the mental inertia of ages 
seems to me a sufficient justification for the adoption of this bold and 
forward policy of encouraging and maintaining our cottage industries. | ; 

In August and September, 1938, Madam Chiang Kai-Shek, the 
brilliant and patriotic helpmate of the Chinese generalissimo, contribu- 
ted a series of very thought-provoking and interesting articles to the 
‘Spectator’ of London. In the course of a discussion on the recons- 
truction of China after the present war is over, she observed :— 

“I should like to see village industry carefully developed wherever 
it is possible for raw materials to be produced and worked up to supply 
the daily needs of the people. There will have to be mechanical aid 
in some cases, but I hope that machinery never will be brought to 
China to save labour as its first principle and requirement. Machinery 
should be used to make necessaries which hand cannot make, but there 
it should stop. Nor should cut-throat competition in manufacture be 
permitted. In that the workmen suffer. 

‘“We have already bad a taste of competitive manufacture and 
we have had a few lessons taught us by the racketteer, the gangster, 
the misguided labour agitator and his misused unions, Surely we 
shall be wise enough to profit by all that, and also profit by what has 
happened in other parts of the world as a result of over-production by 
labour-saving devices operating upon a large and uncontrolled scale. 
We have an old proverb which enjoins us to ‘take warning by the cart 
ahead’. It will be criminal of us if we do not. If we emerge safely 
from the calamities of this war there is one brake that will be put 
„Upon us that should have restraining influence upon development of 
too many large industries. That is the brake of exhausted finance. 
lt will not be easy to plunge into great schemes of factory develop- 
ment and that, to my mind, is a good thing. There is so much to be ۰ 
done by hand, so many hands to do it, that wisdom dictates energetic 
arrangement of opportunities and possibilities for manual work just as 
quickly as circumstances will allow." i 
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.Up to the present India has been fortunate inasmuch as she is 
FS safe from war. Let it not be said that, like China, where ‘‘there 
is so much to do by hand and so many hands to do," we needed war 
in order fo learn the very important and essential lesson that our 
primary attention should be devoted to the encouragement and 
davelopment of our cottage industries for in spite of whatever capitalist 
economists may say to the contrary, the political and economic 
regeneration of our country will be very largely helped by the adoption 
of this policy. Andthatis why I am an advocate for the protection 
of indigenous cottage industries which I regard as the only satisfactory 
way of assisting in their development and of combating unemploy- 
ment. 


IHE SOCIOLOGY OF CREATIVE DISEQUILI- 
BRIUM IN EDUCATION* 


Dr. BENOYKUMAR SARKAR 
Docteur en géographie honoris causa 


THe EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION OF THE SWADESHI PERIOD 


ROGRESS is not a thing about which one can say: ‘“‘ Thus far 
and no further." Educational progress, accordingly knows of no 
last term or finality. The ultimate synthesis or absolute of which cer-. 
tain philosophies in East and West talk ad nauseam is the greatest un- 
reality conceivable in human affairs. Discontent, disharmony, dis- 
equilibrium and so forth in matters educational as in other spheres 
have to be accepted as the eternal and universal items in the individual 
psyche as well as in inter-human or societal relations. Every so-called 
synthesis is in reality a condition of conflict or disequilibrium. And 
virtually in every instance this disequilibrium 1s creative and evocative 
of fresh values and new orientations, in other words, essentially evolu- 
tive. Not to be prepared for such evolutive discontent or creative dis- 
equilibrium should be treated as the worst disqualification for educa- 
tional statesmanship or cultural patriotism, nay, for political leadership 
and social pioneering. 

An epoch-making educational revolution was associated in Bengal 
with the glorious Swadeshi movement of 1905-14. it was embodied 
in the National Council of Education, which is to-day represented 
chiefly by the College of Engineering and Technology, Jadabpur, near 
Calcutta. In that milieu I formulated through my  Siksha-Vijnan 
(Science of Education) Series an ‘‘ Educational Creed "' (Sikshanu- 
shasana) in ten articles! for my use as well as for that of my colleagues 
in connection with the eleven or twelve ‘‘ National Schools ” estab- 
lished in the Districts of Malda and Dacca.’ None of the several dozen 
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schools of the National Council system are in existence to-day. But 
the experiments attempted by those schools have influenced our social. 
life in no small measure. What is significant is that some of the most 
prominent ideals and dreams of that system have been later incor- 
porated and factually done into life to a considerable extent in the edu- 
cational institutions run by the Government of PEN and controlled 
by the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca. 

The Sikshanushasana was published first in Bengali and then in 
English, Hindi and Marathi in 1910. This creed is being reproduced 
below ; 


I. GENERAL 


1. Aim and criterion of education twofold: the pupil must grow 
up to'be (i) intellectually, a discoverer of truths and a pioneer of 


learning; (ii) morally, an organizer of institutions and a leader of 
men. 

2. Moral training to be imparted not through lessons culled from 
moral and religious text-books, but through arrangements by which 
the student is actually made to develop habits of self-sacrifice and 
devotion to the interests of others by undertaking the work of philan- 
thropy and social service. ۱ 

3. To build up character and determine the aim or mission of 
life, (2 the '' design," plan, and personal responsibility of a single 
guide-philosopher-friend, and (i) the control of the whole life and 
career of the student are indispensable. These circumstances provide 
the pre-condition for true spiritual education. 

4. Educational institutions and movements must not be made 
planks in political, industrial, social or religious agitations and propa- 
gandas, but controlled and governed by the science of education based 
on the rational grounds of sociology. 


II. TUTORIAL 


1. Even the most elementary course must have a multiplicity 
of subjects with due inter-relation and co-ordination. Up to a certajn 
stage the training must be encyclopaedic and as comprehensive as 

possible, 
: 2. The mother-tongue must be the medium of instruction in 
all subjects and through all standards. And if in India the provincial 
languages are really inadequate and poor, the equcationist must make 
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it a point to develop and enrich them within the shortest possible time 
„by a سن‎ of patronage and endowments on the *'' protective 
principle.” 

3. The sentence, not word, must be the basis of language-train- 
ing, whether in inflexional or analytical tongues, even in Sanskrit ; 
and the Inductive Method of proceeding from the known to the 
unknown, concrete to the abstract, facts and phenomena to general 
principles, is to be-the tutorial method in all branches of learning. 

4. Two foreign languages besides English and at least two 
provincial vernaculars must be made compulsory for all higher culture 


in ۰ 


سے 


III. ORGANISATIONAL: j 


1. Examinations must be daily. The day's work must be 
furnished and tested during the day. And terms of academic life as 
well as the system of giving credit should be not by years or months 
but according to subjects or portions of subjects studied. Steady and 
constant discipline, both intellectual and moral, is possible only under 
these conditions. | 

2. The laboratory and environment of student life must be the 
whole world of men and things. The day's routine must therefore 
provide opportunities for self-sacrifice, devotion, recreations, physical 
culture, sports, excursions, etc., as well as pure intellectual work. 
There should tonsequently be no long holidays or periodical vacations 
except when necessitated by pedagogic interests. 

The impacts of the '' ideas of 1905’’ and especially of the 
“ national education movement '' on Bengali culture and pedagogies 
are too obvious to be overlooked.” In the first place, Bengali is today 
not a mere second language. It has become the official medium of 
instruction in all the subjects taught in the entire school system of . 
Bengal. An educational war-cry of the Swadeshi revolution has thus 
been rendered into positive law. Secondly, the encyclopaedic scienti 
fig training for all the classes of a Matric. school on which the 
‘“ national education movement ° placed the greatest emphasis has . 
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been accepted at last by the authorities as the programme for all the 
schools in the country. Then again, it may be observed, incidentally, 
that the prosecution of independent researches and original investiga-- 
tions in Indian history and culture on the one hand and in the modern 
exact sciences on the other was one of the fundamental objectives of 
the National Council. The entire world of scholarship in Eur- 
America, Asia and Africa today is aware that this objective of the 
pioneers of 1905 has not remained a pious wish of a few dreamers and 
visionaries in Bengal but has been realized in a thoroughly palpable 
manner throughout the length and breadth of India during the last 
quarter of a century or so. 


THE New Socar FORCES 


But if in 1940 I were to start again on a career of educational 
propaganda and pedagogic patriotism it would not do to depend exclu- 
sively on those ideas. Nor is it necessary for me to reproduce in toto 
all the ten articles of my Educational Creed of the Swadeshi period. 
The effective advances of Bengal, nay, of all India in education and 
culture as in politics, economic development and social life have 
rendered some of those articles superfluous or rather first postulates 
of the pedagogic apparatus. ‘That creed has to be remade and adjust- 
ed to the novel psycho-social pattern or Gestalt. Indeed, a somewhat 
new educational creed requires to be constructed in consonance with 
the new conditions of life obtaining today. It is on this new creed ۰ 
that the next step in our educational progress will depend. l 

Several noticeable features of the present social and cultural 
atmosphere may be singled out. In the first place, the government of 
the country has come into the hands of the peoplé to no negligible 
extent. In other words, freedom-in-democracy or democracy-in-free- 
dom is already a part of the people's experiences. The situation 
which inspired Bengali patriots and educational statesmen during the 
Swadeshi period to embark on establishing schools and collegés inde, 
pendent of Government or University control hardly exists at the 
present moment. Without much pricks of conscience it should not be 
unreasonable to declare that practically every school and college in 
Bengal today that is administered by the Government or submits to 
the supervision and control of the Universities, is more or less a 
“ national institution '' as understood by the Swadeshi revolutionists 
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In regard to this item of Government vs. People we must, however, 
observe as in regard to other items of human progress: 


“ T have climbed a height indeed, 
But, alas, the highest is yet to come." 


In other words, higher doses of freedom and democracy are to be 
found in our present demand-sheet. All the same, the patriotism of 
establishing schools and colleges independent of the Government or 
the Universities is not likely to flourish on a mentionable scale in the 
atmosphere of 1940. This consummation,—the swarajification of 
Government,—partial and halting although, is indeed a tremendous 
justification of the Bengali nationalistic movements of a generation 
ago. l : 
In the second place, industrialization and technocracy with which 

the Bengali Swadeshi movement was identified in its economic aspects 
have made advances in Bengal as elsewhere in India during the last 
generation.” Factories, banks, insurance companies, export-import 
houses and so forth are to be counted among the Bengali enterprises 
of to-day. Equally noteworthy are ihe new agricultural methods, 
the renovated varieties of rice, wheat, sugarcane, etc., and the expan- 
sion of industrial crops throughout India. Roads, railwaye and irriga- 
tion works have also felt the urge for expansion and improvement. 
All this has succeeded in improving to a certain extent the 
economic condition of the people. New careers and avenues to 
employment have not failed to make their appearance. ‘The 
standard of living, health and efficiency has been somewhat rising 
not only among the middle classes but among peasants and industrial. 
workers as well. These indices of progress in the material line, 
however slight they be, have justified the activities of the Bengali revo- 
lution of 1905-14. That revolution aimed, be it recalled, first, at the 
assimilation of modern machinery, tools and implements, and secondly 
at large-scale and intimate contacts with the industrial powers like 
Japan, U.S.A., Great Britain, Germany and France, both in business 
concerns and institutions of technical learning. 

Thirdly, it is worth while to note that during the first decade or 

two of. the present century Bengali culture, especially in its modern 
‘aspects, was in the main man-made. The evolution of the Swadeshi 
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movement has in its natural course engendered the class-consciousness 
of creative woman, both Hindu and Mussalman. Today the civilizia- 
tion of modern Bengal is marked by gradually increasing doses of 
constructive feminism. The Bengali woman, indeed the entire 
womanhood of India, is at present in evidence-as much in social service 
and politics, as in journalism, finevarts, sports, education and what not. 
The schools, the colleges and the Universities have therefore been 
adapting themselves more and more to the requirements of girls and 
young women. The social transformation implied in this impact of 
the female sex on the culture of Young Bengal constitutes a funda- 
mental differentium between 1940 and 1905-14. And this bids fair to 
grow in intensity, variety and quantity as.a social force. The alleged 
functional distinction between man and woman is going to be a thing 
of the past in Bengal and in the rest of India as in other parts of the 
modern world. Occupational equality between the sexes, àe., the 
masculinization of woman in the vocations of life is tending to become 
a reality of Bengal’s as of the entire world’s societal structure. 

Last but not the least is to be mentioned the self-conscious man- 
hood of the peasants in the villages on the one hand as of the 
workingmen in the industrial areas on the other. The “ideas of 1905” 
were hardly cognisant of the peasant and the working classes. It is 
chiefly during the last two decades that the economic, political and 
cultural requirements and demands of these two classes have forced 
themselves upon the Bengali (and all-Indian) Swadeshi revolution. 
Very little, however, has yet been accomplished in order to meet the 
wants of these two classes. But no plaüning of any sort in India 
‘today and tomorrow can be of any worth which fails to respond 
adequately to the cry from these newly awakened masses. Bengali 
culture cannot any longer be treated as the culture exclusively of the 
Bengali intellectual, bhadralok or other bourgeois-minded classes. 
For, Bengal has already been growing into the fatherland of the 
teeming millions comprising as they do the peasants and the industrial 
proletariat.* . 

These four sets of social forces in the Bengali asin the All-Indian 
culture-complex call for a fresh re-making of educational visions, 
Situated as we are in 1940 we cannot but indulge in a profound 
discontent and engender a disequilibrium in our educational and 
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cultural perspectives, In our socio-economic relations and in political 
norms. The cry for more freedom, more democracy, more socialism, 
` more sex-equality, more technocracy, more industrialization, more 
careers, more food, more health, more culture—no matter under what 
slogans—has got to be embodied in new ‘educational creeds. 


جه 


THB RE-MAKING OF THE EDUCATIONAL CREED 


Some amount of political freedom or democracy, be it stressed, 
has already been achieved. Industrialization and  technocratic . 
modernization have also been consummated to a certain extent. 
Feminism and equalization between the sexes is likewise somewhat 
of a social reality. No less noteworthy is the emergence of peasants 
and workingmen as self-conscious social forces. Itison the platform 
of these achievements and consummations,—howsoever elementary 
and small,—that the educational creed will have to be re-made. 
Creative disequilibrium is called upon today to forge a new educational 
creed furnished with its novel orientations and urges. An educational 
creed such as may. somewhat satisfy the new élan de la vie and stimu- 
late the present socio-cultural Gestalt is being formulated in the 
following statement in twelve articles, which is to be taken not as an 
alternative but as a supplement to the Sikshanushasana of the Swadesht 
period. : 


I. Re. STUDENTS 


1. The Health Examination of boys and girls ought to be one 
of the functions of every educational institution. The Department of 
public Health will have to co-operate with the school authorities in 
the matter of providing for the doctors and dentists and their clinics. 

2. Physical Exercise and Military Training will have to be 
provided for in every school for boys or girls. A full-time instructor 
for these subjects as well as a well-equipped gymnasium are to be 

"treated as indispensable necessities at each institution. The Munici- 
palities and Union Boards ought to be interested in the maintenance 
of this department of the schools in their respective jurisdictions. 

3. Training in Tools and Implements adapted to the local arts 
and crafts, old and new, including farming, as well as to the domestic 
requirements is to be imparted to both boys and girls without distinc- 
tion of caste, creed op parental occupation and income. The provision 
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of a competent teacher of tools as well as a workshop at each sckool 
should be one of the charges on the budgets of the local business 
houses, industrial establishments, banking institutions, etc. Thé 
Industries Department of the Government ought also to be interested 
in this item. | 

4. 'Tifün ought to be supplied to boys and girls by every school. 
À small fee may be charged if and when necessary. 


Il. Re. TEACHING STAFF 


1. Minimum Wage principles ought to be adopted at every 
school in regard to the payments for the teaching staff. The salaries 
will have to be constantly adjusted to the local prices and rents. 

2. Shorter Hours should be regarded as. indispensable for 
teachers in the interest of their teaching efficiency as well as physical 
strength and health. 

3. Decent Conditions of work ought to be promoted in the school 
atmosphere. The rights and obligations of the different members 
of the teaching staf vis-à-vis one another as well as vis-à-vis the 
members of the governing bodies should be definitely laid down and 
normally acted upon in the daily round of duties. 

4. Trade Unions of industrial workers should be the models in 
spirit to be followed by the teachers’ associations with a view to the 
realization of the above and other objects in a smooth and systematic 
manner. 


III. Re, SOCIETY 


1. The Social Service rendered by teaching (primary, secondary, 
collegiate or university) as a function, vocation, calling or profession is 
neither higher nor lower than that by cultivation, cooking, unskilled 
or skilled work in plantations, mines or factories, fine arts, literary 
activities, scientific research, journalism, legal or medical practice, 
clerical labour, and public administration or other liberal services, high 
or low. 

2, Educational conscription should be enforced by every collegian 
—male or female,—as a moral discipline upon himself or herself. This 
should take the form of at least one year’s service to the cause of 
primary education for boys and girls in one’s neighbourhood. The 
success of Bengal's campaign against illiteracy or movement for adult 
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education will depend substantially on this kind of self-denying 
ordinance and constructive patriotism. 

3. Industrial and-Commercial Establishments ought to reserve 
some Ishwar- Vitti (gifts to God) in their regular budgets in order to 
help forward the school funds for laboratory, workshop, museum, radio, 
film, excursions, etc. The scholars turned out of the schools are the 
future workingmeu, engineers, clerks, etc., of these business houses. 
In the interest of their own efficiency industrial and commercial 
establishments should therefore make it a point to render financial 
support to the educational institutions especially in their departments 
of tools, implements and apparatus. 

4. The Government's Health, Industry and Finance Depart- 
ments. will have to co-operate substantially with the Education 
Department and the Universities in rogard to the co-ordination and 
rationalization of the country’s educational welfare, comprising as it 
ultimately must, the scheme of universal free education, It is already 
too late in the day for the Government Departments to plead the 
paacity of funds whenever this problem of the vital interests of the 
teeming millions comes up for consideration. They will be compelled 
more and more to recognize that the very first charge on the public 
finances is just the education, health and efficiency services for these 
millions before which all other items of public administration ought to 
retire into the background. 

The new Educational Creed will have to equip the masses and 
classes of Bengal for greater freedom and democracy. It ought to be 
conducive to the promotion of industrialization and technocracy on a 
much more extensive scale than at present available. Larger doses of 
equality between the sexes as regards vocation and legal rights are to 
be among the objectives of this reconstructed creed. And finally, this 
educational planning should be capable of expanding the effective 
power and augmenting the material and cultural happiness of the 
peasants and the workers. These are the fundamental considerations 
im the sociology of the next step in India’s educational advance. 


۰ SELF-DIREOTION vs. STATE INITIATIVE 


It has been observed before that some doses of freedom and 
democracy are being enjoyed by the people. The government of the 
country has become the people’s affair in certain proportions. The 
socio-political pattern of India has been moving peopleward, This is 
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a desirable consummation both from tbe educational and other stand- 
points. 

But I am not one of those who would like to depend for every - 
item in a planning, economic, cultural, pedagogic or otherwise, 
exclusively or preponderantly upon state initiative or state control.” 
Those, however, who believe in étatisme,te¢.,in appealing to the 
state or utilizing the state machinery in season and out of season are 
at liberty to do so. 

To me the basic foundation of freedom, democracy and socialism, 
in education and culture as in politics, is self-help, self-direction, 
individual initiative and individual creativeness. Creative individual- 
ism is the life-blood of my man asa moral agent. In regard to the 
new educational creed promulgated today, therefore, asin regard to the 
old of a generation ago I call upon everybody who is anybody in the 
country not to look to state aid in the first instance or in the secund 
instance, but to energize independently and strive individually as often 
and as long as possible without support from the governmental 
authorities. 

It is chiefly in individual exertions and independent strivings that 
the bed-rock of moral and spiritual values like education, freedom, 
democracy, or socialism can be firmly established. For all pedagogic 
patriots, t.e., self-sacrificing workers in the field of educational 
advance, then, my watchword for quite a long time is to be: 
“ Struggle forward, individually by all means, collectively if possible, 
through hindrances, difficulties, failures, -and disappointments.”’ 
Today, as in 1905, Bengal wants once again ‘‘ Pioneers, O Pionesrs!" 
—to develop whose preparatory reform activities the state may be 
induced subsequently to exercise its final róle. 


8 $.0. Datt: Conflicting Tendencies in Indian Economic Thought (Calcutta, 1934). 
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oe ge t NOTHER significant trend to be observed in recent Central 
Banking legislation is the extensive authorisation: of Central 
Banks to undertake open market operations. In the pre-war days, 
it is well known, the Bank of England engaged in few operations 
which can be termed ‘‘ open-market '' to-day. Open market operations 
in the modern sense were practically unknown. The practice of 
** selling consols spot and buying for the account ’’ was never very 
frequent and was hardly an important addition to the Banks’ armoury. 
v The Reichsbank of Germany was the only other Central Bank which 
undertook operations bearing resemblance to the modern open market 
operations. , Although the Federal Reserve Act of 1913. had permitted 
Pitas market operations, yet they came to be developed as a systematic 
policy only since 1923. It was only in the post-war years that open 
market operations came to assume their significance and the Bank of 
England and the Federal Reserve System began to place greater 
۱ reliance upon this particular method of credit control. Y In ‘the 
Continent the scope of open market operations was considerably 
restricted even in the post-war years and the French observers did not 
hesitate to describe such operations as an '' Anglo-Saxon vice.'" 
Indeed a large number of the older Central Banks were still prohibited 
by law from undertaking open market purchases and sales of 
Government bonds, treasury bills and similar securities for their own 
° decount, The Central Banks in Holland, Norway, Belgium, France 
aud Germany were notable instances in point. -In the post-depression 
yeirs the statutes of several old Central Banks were modified so as to 


1 Parker Willis: The Theory and Practice of Central Banking with particular 
reference to the Federal Reserve System. 
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enable them to engage in open market operations while in the case of 
the newly established Central Banks provisions were made in their 
statutes 1n many cases for powers to undertake such operations. 

bis only in recent years that the question of open market 
operations as a method of credit control has been receiving attention 
in countries outside England and the United States.) The Reichs- 
bank of Germany was the first among the older Central Banks to be 
endowed with the power of open market operations. In October, 1933, 
it was authorised to buy and sell certain specified securities. Though 
purchase and sale of bank acceptances had been included under the 
discount business of the Bank and had been a part of its regular 
business, purchase and sale of Government bonds was denied to it as 
a control device because such transactions were definitely restricted 


under the charter of 1924 It was not permitted to purchase Govern- 
ment bonds on its own account; it could purchase a limited amount 


for the investment of its pension funds. But this amount was ۵ 
small to be of any significance. The purchase of Reich short-term 
treasury bills had also been prohibited by the same charter. By an 
amendment of the charter in 1926, the Reichsbank was permitted to 
discount, buy and sell such bills of not more than three months, 
currency up to the amount of 400 million RM.; but: the Reichsbank 
made no use of this privilege until 1928. At any rate the total amount 
of short-term treasury bills permitted was too small relatively to the 
total amount of money outstanding to be of any use for quantitative 
control of the money market.’ Deprived of its major prop, viz., open 
market operations, the discount policy of the Reichsbank became in 
its hands a blunt and inefficient weapon of credit control.” [Fhe new 
Law of the Reichsbank promulgated on June 15, 1939, has definitely 
envisage] open market policy as an instrument of central banking 
control for it has empowered the Reichsbank to buy and sell, in ordei 
to regulate the money market, fixed interest-bearing securities whick 
are admitied to official trading on the stock exchanges as well as 
treasury bills which are due within one year from the date of purchase. 
By an amendment to its statutes on February 6, 1935, the 01 
Pf Poland was authorised to buy for its own account public securities 


1 Northrop : Contral Policies of the Reichsbank, p. 85. 
3 Northrop : Contral Policies of the Reichsbank, pp. 268 69. 
j 3 Sec. 13 (1) Reichsbank Law of June 15, 1939, Federal Reserve Bulletin, September, 
1939, p. 738. 
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and mortgage bonds quoted on the Warsaw stack) Exchange up to 
150 million zl.'V By an amendment to the statutes in 1989, the 
"naximum was raised to 200 million? By.s law of 80th June, 1936, 
the Norges Bank (Norway) was empowered to carry on open market 
operations. Under the provisions of the Law of 28nd, February, 1987, 
the Nederlandsche Bank was given the power to engage in open 
market operatione. The operations were to consist in the buying 
and selling of bills accepted by banks or bankers established within 
the Netherlands and of treasury bills, the latter to be bought from 
third parties. The Swedish Law of March, 1987, authorised the 
Riksbank to undertake open market operations by stipulating that 
the Riksbank might obtain short-term Government securities from 
the National Debt office with a view to selling them in order to 
withdraw "aurplus funds from the market.) When the statutes of the 
Belgium National Bank were reformed by the Royal decree of July 
23, 1987, the Bank was authorised to engage in open market operations 
so that it might fulfil its function as a regulator of the market. The 
technique was new to the market and certain precautious were 
taken so that it might not be diverted from its legitimate money 
‘market purposes. Thus the maximum amount of short-term and 
medium securities that the Bank might buy was fixed at 500 million 
B francs, the total value of such bills not to exceed 200 million 
B francs for more than 19 consecutive months ; that of long-term 
Government securities was fixed at 1,000 million B francs, the secu- 
rities having been issued at least two years before and quoted on ‘the 
Bourse. In addition to the securities which may be purchased by 
way of open market policy and in addition to those which are held 
by Law of December 27, 1930 and July 19, 1932, the Dank may 
buy public securities ما‎ an amount corresponding to its capital surplus 
. and amortisation accounts.“ ayen the charter of ‘the National Bank 

ze Hungary Was prolonged 16 1 June 1938, a number of changes 
were made in its statutes. The Most important of the new provisions 

was authorisation to undertake open market operations. The total‏ حت 
amounts which could be employed for such purposes were restricted‏ 
in the case of the Belgian Bank.‏ وى 

: 

1 Sixth Annual Report, B.I.S. 
2 Ninth Annual Report, B.I.5., p. 121. 
: Money and Banking, (League of Nations), 1937-38, Vol. I, p. 86. 
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Federal Reserve Bulletin, October 1937, pp. 1003-06. 
Nith Annua! Report, B.LS., p. 119. 
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A’ decree dated June 17, 1938, authorised the Bank of France q 
to undertake open market “operations. “In order to influence the 
volume of credit and i to regulate the money market, the Bank of 
France was authorised in addition to the operations enumerated in 
Art. 106 of the codifieation decree of December 31, 1936, to bu 
the open market within the limits and under the conditions fixed by 
the General Council negotiable short-term public bills and private 
bills eligible for discount and to re-sell without endorsement the 
bills previously acquired. Under no circumstances shall these opera- 
tions be carried out for the benefit of the public treasury or the issuing 
bodies. " At the time of the currency reform of 1928, the Bank of 
France had already certain powers of the nature of open market 
operations. The Bank was authorised by Art. 9 of the convention of 
June 23 between the Government and the Bank to purchase bills 
and short-term paper for account of foreign banks of issue.’ By 
Art. 3 of the convention entered into the same day between the 
Caisse Autonome Amortisement (Autonomous Amortization Office) 
and the Bank, the latter was permitted to sell in its discretion on 
the market and re-purchase before maturity bills of the Caisse 
Autonome which had been delivered to the ‘Bank in exchange for 
treasury notes. From the constant performance of such operations 
the Bank was able to gather the experience necessary for carrying open 
market operations. Capital movements that affected the Paris market 
in recent years amply demonstrated the need of a more effective 
power of intervention. To that end the powers of the Bank were 
extended. It is expected that the new methods would reinforce its 
discount policy. -4 

In several other countries the V of open market operations 
is under active consideration. 7 In' Switzerland two proporals were 
recently put forward with a view to the introduction of open market 
operations The Governor of the National Bank in its annual general 
meeting of March, 1987, urged a revision of the statutes to enable the 
Bank to buy bills, treasury bills and securities admitted to re-discoun tomes 
The Commission for Economic Legislation has also recommended 
the introduction of open market practice." . 


1 Federal Reserve Bulletin, August, 1038, pp. 650-65, 

2 Federal Reserve Bulletin, August, 1998, pp. 573-75. 

3 Speech of the President of the National Bank to the General Meeting of Shareholders 
March 12, 1938 (Money and Bankinp, 1937-38, Vol. T, p. 86 footnote), 
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Gne power to undertake open market operations has been granted 

not only to a number of older central banka. which had not enjoyed such 

~~ privileges before) but has also been provided for in the statutes of 

sevaral newly created Banks. In the Argentine, New Zealand, Canada 

and India, such powers were included in the statutes of the Banks 

from ihe beginning. . i 

/ {h some of these countries the necessary conditions which have 

nde open market operations so successful in the London and 

American money markets were present but in others they were not. 

ha absence of a wide and active market for Government securities 

‘in several countries .has caused such operations to be practically of 

limited significance. | Thus we find that the Commonwealth Bank 

of Australia has not been able to use its open market powers owing 

to she fact that the market for (Government securities was rather 

narrow. 1 As we shall see in the next section, (the same factor has 

also stood inthe way of the Indian Reserve Bank’s utilisation of 

open market operations as an effective method of credit control) 

The development of an open market for Government securities is 

*éssential for strengthening the power of the Central Banks to regulate 

credit. V The Royal Commission on Australian Banking urged the 

establishment of an open market for treasury bills in Australia so that 

the Commonwealth Bank might more effectively control credit, E It 

- is well worth while for the Central Banks of those countries where 

pat as? + the money markets are either ill-organised or non-existent to explore 

A ‘the feasibility of adopting new and hitherto untried methods of credit 
“control rather than habitually relying on the traditional devices, - 
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TT d (Speaking of untried instruments of credit control, one is reminded 
~~ of the remarkable tendency for recent legislation to add to the armoury 
of central banks an absolutely new and hitherto unknown weapon of 
sradit control in the shape of the variable reserve ratio. 
» Tt was Mr. Keynes who first proposed the introduction of this 
feature into the ideal central banking system of the future. ? Though 
révolutionary, some such power, he urged, should be given to the 
centra! banks. So far as the British system was concerned, he 
wanted the Bank of England to have the power to vary the pres- 
1 Report of the Royal Commission on Australian Banking, August, 1937, p. 217. 
? Report of the Royal Commission on Australian Banking, August, 1937, p. 234, 
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cribed proportions of cash reserves to deposits to a figure between 

10 and 20% for demand deposits and to a figure between 0 and 6% for 

time deposits. "The same technique was recommended for use by ud 

Bank of England by the Macmillan Committee who urged the view } 

that a statutory provision of minimum cash ratios was unnecessary. | 

The Bank should represent to the joint-stock banks the cash percent- 

ages which it thought appropriate for the moment on the understand- 

ing that the latter should vary their cash ratios in accordance with 

the ideas of the Central Banks." . 

(The first country to adopt this new instrument of monetary y 
control was the United States of America. Power, to change the 
statutory reserve requirements of member banks was for the first 
time conferred upon the Federal Reserve Board by the so-calle 
Thomas Amendment included in an Act of Congress approved on May 
19, 1938. It was clarified and modified in the Banking Act of 1935. 

Partly as a result of open market operations and partly as a result 

of he continuous gold inflows, the excess reserves of the member 

banks had grown to unprecedented proportions.) It was calculated Lb. 
that 50 billion dollars would be the amount of additional credit that ji En 
could be created on the basis of the surplus reserves. | If account, 0 
were taken of further gold imports and the large amounts which the 

Reserve Banks and the Treasury could add to the huge reserves held 

by the member banks, astronomical figures would indeed be obtained. %2 UN 
[In the Banking Act of 1935, it was laid down that the Board of p 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System upon the affirmative vote r 
of not less than four of its members in order to prevent injurious 
credit expansion or contraction might. by regulation change the. 
requirements as -to reserves-to-be maintained against demand or time 
deposits or both by member banks, (But the amount of the reserves 
required to be maintained by any such member bank as a result of 
any such change should not be less than the amount of the reserves 
required to be maintained by any such member bank on the date of 
enactment of the Banking Act of 1935 nor more than twice such, 
amount. Between the summer of 1986 and the early months of 1937 
the Board of Governors increased the reserve requirements of she 
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1 J. M. Keynes. A Treatise on Money, Vol. IT, pp. 76-77. 

2 Report of the Macmillan Committee, para 560, 

* Article by H. H. Preston ‘‘ The Banking Act of 1985,’ Journal of Paliticat Economy, 
Pecember, 1935. 
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member banks by the full amount permissible under law. In April, 
1988, reserve requirements were reduced by 1-8 or to approximately 
‘thcse obtaining in March and April, 1937.1] ۳ 

In New Zealand when the Reserve Bank Act of November, 1933, 
wa3 amended by the Act of April 8, 1986, the Governor of the Reserve 
Baak acting with the autbority of the Minister of Finance was em- 
powered to alter the reserve ratios of trading banks from time to time > 
as a means of maintaining effective control] over the credit situation. 
"The minimum ratios of 7% and 3% against sight and time liabilities 


| (respectively fixed by the Act of November, 1933, set the lower limit to 


‘the scope of variation.” 1 In Belgium the Banking Commission which 
was authorised to fix cash ratios has reserved the right to vary the 
ratios as occasion demands. مل‎ Australia the Royal Commission on 
Banking in their Report of hast 21, 1937, recommended that the 
Commonwealth Bank Board should be empowered by Parliament to 
require with the consent of the Treasurer all trading banks to main- 
tain a certain percentage of thelr deposits with the Commonwealth 
Bank and also to raise and lower the percentage from time to time 
within the limit fixed by the consent of the Treasurer.‘ | 

It may also be noted in this connection that in Sweden the 
Rixstag passed an enabling Act in June, 1937, empowering the Govern- 
ment until February 28, 1938, to authorise the Riksbank at its 
recuest to require all joint-stock banks with own funds in excess of 5 
mi.lion kronor to hold their compulsory reserve of 25% against sight 
liabilities only in the form of till money, balances with itself and sight 
claims on foreign banks and to prescribe at will the minimum propor- 


oe Hot OF balances with itself to total reserves. ^ - 


£V Dr. J. C. Sinha in a recent publication has clearly demonstrated 

at none of the traditional weapons of credit control can be effec- 
tively wielded by the Indian Reserve Bank." Credit rationing would 
be out of the question in India for any attempt by the Reserve Bank 
to ration credit would make it liable to the charge of favouritism in 
aes present position of strength and respectability. Moral persuasion 


d PA 
p 
1 1 Federal Reserve Bulletin, November, 1938, p. ۰ "dí 
2 The Bankers Magazine, April, 1939. Article by H. I Randerscn. Also Money 
and Banking, Vol. TI (League of Nations), 1937-38, p. 20. 
3 Money and Banking, Vol. I (League of Nafions), 1937-38, p 99 
4 j.eport of the Royal Commission on Australian Banking. August, 1937, p. 228. 
5 Money aud Banking (League of Nations), Vol. T!, 1937-85, p. 165. 
6 J.C. Sinha: Indian Currency during the last Decade, Lecture X. A 
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cannot be expected to produce any useful result in India unless the 
Reserve Bank were to attain the status of the Bank of England or 


the Federal Reserve Bank. “Discount-rate policy of the Reserve Bank..---- 


is blunt for all practical purposes owing to the existence of the indi- 


genous bankers outside the fold of organised Banking" Oper * 


4 


market policy upon which habitual ‘reliance has been placed by 
central banks in England and U.S.A. would be of much too limited 


value on account of the absence of a wide and well organised market 
for Government securities in India. Large sa sales cannot be effected; 


without considering their repercussiong on the credit of the Govern- 


ment. Ifthe Reserve Bank of India with a view to checking incipient. 


boom conditions were to sell Government securities to any extent, the 
price of Government stocks woull decline and rates of interest rise to 
the possible embarrassment of the Governments It will be recalled 
that the Commonwealth Bank of Australia has not been able to use 
its powers to undertake open market operations owing to the same 
difficulties of a narrow market for Government securities, Keynes 
has rightly pointed out that the effectiveness of open market operations 
is dependent on the power of the Central banks to have their portfolios 
stocked with an adequate supply of ‘‘ ammunition ” in the shape of 
Open market secifrities{ available for sale. [The existence of an inade- 
quacy of “ammunition ° in the case of the Indian Reserve Bank 
points to the examination of the possibility of utilising the variable 


reserve ratio as an instrument of credit control. The statutory provi-; 


sion for the maintenance of legal minimum reserves with the Central 
“Bank on the part of the scheduled banks provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the former to regulate the credit situation by altering the 
reserve ratio. Ñ If the Reserve Bank were given the power to vary the 
percentages, à distinct fi forward step in the direction of credit contro] 
would be taken. Mr will go straight to the root of the matter, as 
Koynes says, instead of relying on indirect and roundabout influences.’ 

In a country, as Sayers has 720160560 out, where extensive open market 
operations by the Central Bank are subject to great difficulties, mere 


۰ à مناه‎ ist 
existence of the weapon of reserve variation would add enormously to 


the influence of the central bank. و‎ 2 x 
The variable reserve ratio isa new and hitherto untried 53503 
ment of central bank poliey and would have to be employed very 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on Australian Banking, August, 1997, p. 217. 
2 J. M. Keynes " A Treatise on Money Vol. II, pp. 76, 77. 
3 R, Sayers : Holen Banking, p. 135, p. 295; 
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cautiously. It has some limitations but we believe they have been 
exaggerated by its opponents who would still cling to tbe traditional 
P duisi The main charge against this device is that it would intro- 
“duce an element of uncertainty into the credit structure. “ Sharp and 
¦ sudden increases in reserve requirements could easily provoke a credit 


panic and result in excessive liquidation of bank credit.’ But an 


increase in ratio may be .sade in such & manner as not to produce a 
shock." The Reserve Bauk of India may proceed very cautiously and 
by stages. "The increments may be made step by step and to avoid 
shock and misünderstanding announcements may be made in advance 
how far the Bank proposed to go.? A higher differential advance may 
be applied against time deposits relatively to demand deposits. Again, 
lower differentials may be employed against the demand deposits of 
mofussil banks as against City Banks: } A 
The traditional theory underlying mémber bank reserve balances 
was that their primary function was to impart liquidity to the banks.” 
The theory was s challenged f for the first time in 1931 in the Report of 
the Federal Reserve Board's Committee on bank reserves. The Com- 
mittee denied that liquidity was the primary function of the legal 
reserve balances of the member banks. ) Their primary functions were 
first to furnish resources to the Reserve Banks and secondly to limit ^ 
and cóntrol the rate of credit expansion [The new conception is that 
reserve requirements of commercial banks serve primarily not as a^ 
means of preserving their liquidity but asa medium through which a 
contractionist or expansionist pressure can be exerted on the credit. 
situation. | The conception has generally been accepted in the United 
States where it has become the principal instrument of monetary policy 
with the Federal Reserve authorities in recent years.“ Itis, as Mr. 
Goodbar says, “a battery of the most improved type " that a Central 
١ Bank can add to its atsenal* and its adoption by the Reserve Bank of 
India will considerably strengthen its power to regulate the credit 
situation. ير‎ G 
T" F 
* 1 Kemmerer: The A. B. C. of the Federal Reserve System (1936), p. 243. i 
2 Of 4 ۰ 248, "The reserve ratios may be varied with due notices and in small 
degrees.” | N IT, pp. 76- 1. " 
3 D. L, Watkins’ Article—'"The Variable Reserve Tletio," Journal of Political Econgmy 


38, 872-73. T 
xu dro Reserve Bulletin, November 1988, Article “ The History of Rescmve Require- 


ments," p. 959. À 5 
5 Goodbar : Managing Peeples’ Money, p. 442, 
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[The extension of the scope of discounts and advances .is a remark- 
able feature of recent central banking legislation. The traditional 
requirements relating to eligibility have been considerably relaxed and 


paper which would have been frowned upon by central bankers in the 


post-war years as lacking in security and liquidity have been declared ' 


eligible, Central banks have also been empowered to accept new 
types of securities as collateral for advances. But perhaps the most 


striking development in this connection has been the authorisation of مس‎ 


fe 


central banks to grant direct industrial credit. ] 

Treasury bills and various kinds of special bills have been admit- 
ted for rediscount with the Bank of France. In pursuance of the 
general principles adopted by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, in the new regulations on discount and advances of 
Ist October, 1937, fmance paper, construction loan notes and con- 
sumers’ paper were made eligible for discount. 

{It is significant that the old. provisions requiring the use of the 
proceecs, of eligible..paper ‘in the first instance’ “‘ for the purpose of 
producing, purchasing and carrying or working goods '' find no place in 
the new regulations, 4 will undoubtedly have the effect of rendering 
a large amount of a لاه ملس‎ merchants and finance com- 
panies eligible for discount.. The recent provisions relating to the type 
of securities acceptable to the Federal Reserve Banks as collateral for 
advances appear to be more interesting. The Glass-Steagall Act of 
- February 27, 1982, had added two new sections to the Federal Reserve 
Act, viz., Secs, 10-a and 10-b under which member banks singly or in 
groups of five or more could borrow from the Reserve Banks 
on other security than that heretofore defined as eligible for 
discount. Such loans were to: be made at a rate at least 
1% above bank rate.) Previously mere eligiblity would not 
have admitted a paper as collateral for a loan; it would have to be in 
addition acceptable. The Glass Steagall Act for the first time made 





it possible for member banks to borrow on any sound asset,—orn* 


acceptable, if ineligible, paper, and did away with the distinction 
between '* eligibility ’’ and ‘‘ acceptability ° which had been painfully 
built up in the years after the last Great War.” The Act was intended 
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1 S. E. Harris: Twenty Years of Federal Reserve Policy, Vol. IL. p. 695. 
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be an emergency measure to be in force for only one year and 


facilities under its terms could be obtained only under exceptional 


"circumstances. With slight changes, the Act was made a permanent 


feature by the Banking Act of August 23, 1985, when the emergency 
clause was also removed./ 
i CLE ver since the last Great War a remarkable change has been taking 
plage slowly and imperceptibly in the attitude of Central Banks regard- 
ing their relationship to business emergencies. he post-war shortage 
of industrial capital and the incidence of the last depression on, several 
industries led Central Banks to undertake many functions which were 
atively out of ‘harmony with the traditional principles of central 
banking . They had to conceive it as a part of their duty to the 
community to preserve business from the consequences تم ازع‎ 
blunders, and even to make direct loans to industry in "té event of 
need, In several countries there arose an insistent demand that central 
banks should make a permanent practice of lending to industry." 

| The outstanding example of a central bank associating ei. 
closely with industry and even taking 8 financial interest in an indus- 
trial financing company is that of the Bank of England when it 
organised the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company in 1980. I 
a country which is the traditional home of orthodox banking, such a 
departure from the recognised canons of central banking must be highly 
significant.} It may indeed be argued that it was ‘‘ an abnormal effort 
for an abnormal occasion ’’—a step of an unusual character prompted 
by a desire to give a helping hand in the promotion of the general 


welfare of the country.” But such a step would hardly have been. 


taken by central bankers in the pre-war or in the early post-war 
years. m Sb سے‎ 
(The ost establishment of the Bankers’ Industrial Development 
Company under the auspices of the Bank of England has not been the 
only instance of the association of the Central Bank of the country 
with industry. {During the period 1942-30 the Bank of England had 
giready become "associated with a number of industria] reorganisation 
chemest) The Lancashire Cotton Corporation was the result of the 
10141801۷۵ of Mr. Montagu Norman and received the direct financial 


1 p, Willis: Theory and Practice of Central Banking with special reference to the 
Federal Reserve System, Ch. ITI. 
? Minutes of Evidence, Cominittee on Finance and Industry, Vol. Il, pp. 294-95, 
Also 8. K. Basu : Industrial Finance in India, p. 60. 
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. support of the Bank. The armament firm of Armstrong & Co , Lid., 
and the steelfirm of William Beardmore & Co.,Ltd., received generous 
assistance from the Bank in connection with their reorganisation 
schemes." In more recent years the Bank of England is found to have 
associated itself with the ‘“‘ Credit for Industry, Ltd.” a specialist insti- - 
tution for financing small and middle-sized industries, through the 
United Dominions Trust. The Bank had become the largest share- 
holder of the U.D.'T. by the acquisition in 1980 of 250,000 * B ' shares 
of £1 each and it was under the aegis of the U.D.T. that the “ Credit 
for Industry " was founded.” HI 

In the years after the depression this tendency for central banks 
to furnish industrial credit has been particularly striking. Indeed in 
some countries provisions were even made in the statutes of central 
banks authorising them to make direct loans to industry. The 
Federal Reserve Bank Act of June 19, E perhaps the most 
important piece of legislation in this respect.“ Under its terms the 
Federal! Reserve Banks have been empowered to discount or buy from 
“ any bank, trust company, mortgage company, credit corporation for 
industry or other financing institute °” obligations maturing within five 
years entered into for the purpose of advances to commercial and 
industrial enterprisas. The financing institution must itself advance 
at least 20% of the working capital or must be responsible 
for at least the sams percentage for any loss suffered by the Federal 
Reserve Rank. In exceptional circumstances, the Federal Reserve 
Banks et make direct working capital advances to established private 
industries’ The aggregate amount of credit that may be outstanding 
at any time islimited to the combined reserves of the Federal Reserve 
Banks plus amounts paid to the Bank by the Treasury for this purpose.” 
By December 29, 1937, the total applications received in this connection 
amounted to 863 million dollars of which 151 million were approved. 
The industrial advances of the Federal Reserve Banks outstanding 
totalled 14 million, 39 million, 25 million, 18 million and 16 million 
at the end of 1934, 1996, 1936, 1937 and 1938, respectively.“ 5 

The Reserve Bank of New Zealand was empowered by the Ainend- 

ment Act of April 8, 1936, to grant accommodation by Way of over- 

1 See the present writer's Industrial Financein India, p. 49, pp. 5-6, 5-7, p. 0 

? §. K. Basu: Industrial Fincnce in India, p. 62. 

3 Money and Banking (League of Nations), 1937-88, Vol. IT, p. 20. 


Money and Banking, 1938-39, Vol.-II, p. 188. 
4 Money and Banking, 1937-38, Vol. IT, Table VIII, p. 900, Algo Vol. J. fn. p. 85. 
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draft to the Government and to official organisations to finance the 
purchase and marketing of New Zealand produce, with no defined 


"limits to the total of Government overdrafts.” These provisions were 


used under the Primary Produce Marketing Act of July, 1986, by 
virtue of which the Government became the sole exporter of dairy pro- 
duce and the Reserve Bank the sole bank financing its export.” A dis- 
tinct forward step towards unorthodox methods of central banking was 
taken when in March, 1938, a plan was put forward to involve the Re- 
serve Bank in an ambitious scheme of Government steel production. A 
bill was introduced for establishing an iron and steel industry as a state 
monopoly and authorising the Reserve Bank to finance the project by 
investing in it a sum not exceeding £5 million.? The Bank _of _italy 
was authorised by Art. 99 of the Law of March 16, 1936 “as à 
special measure io "Carry out discounting operations during a period of 
three years with a view to supplying the extraordinary credit needs of 
eértain branches of national production.’ YV- Since 1938 the Bank has 


١ been making advances to the Institute per Ja Ricostruzione Industriale 


set up by the Decree of January, 1933, the second section of which 
took over the accounts of the Instituto di Liquidazioni and the in. 


dustrial participations of credit institutions, The Instituto di Liquida- 


zioni itself was establisbed in 1926 to take over from the ‘‘ Sezione 
autonoma del consorzio per Sorvenzioni Su valori industriale *’ the 
frozen assets of the Banco di Sconto and other institutions 3 


7 The Reserve Bank of India, however, is inclined to follow strictly 
e 


orthodox canons of central banking. In the recent Statutory 
Report published by the Bank, the highly conservative attitude it bas 


‘taken up in relation to agricultural financing is based upon the pre-war 
traditional conception of the functions of a central bank." The acti- 
J vities of the Reserve Bank in this direction have fallen far short of the 


expectations and have naturally come under a fire of criticism. 
Caution, no doubt, is necéssary but admittedly there is considerable 
force in some of these criticisms. As Prof. J. P. Niyogi in a recent 


..ecture has pointed ouf, the Reserve Bank has failed to distinguish 


between one Indian province and another and between areasin which 
co-operation has proved a success and in which it has not. In its zeal 
to define its ۲۵:۵ of a strictly orthodox central banker, it has upfortu- 


? The Bankers’ Magazine, April, 1038, p 691. 
3 Money auc Banking (League of Nations), 1938-89, Vol. II, p. 109. 
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nately grouped the good and the bad co-operative banks together under 
one category. There are certainly many banks which would satisfy the 
most rigorous tests that the Reserve Bank may choose to employ. 
Moreover, there is af least one very important direction in which the 
Reserve Bank may without much risk extend its activities—viz., in the ~ 
„development of marketing credit. ee 

When the Bink’s position with regard to agricultural finance has 
been so conservative, it is idle to expect that it will agree to dabble in 
industrial financing. ut the tonic of the present war is likely to 
develop many new industries as well as to call for reorganisation and 
extension in many of the old-established industries In’ the near future 
the demand for industrial capital, particularly for developmeni, exten- 
sion and modernisation would be greater than it has ever been before. 
The Reserve Bank, in the words of the Governor of the Bank of 
England, may take a step of an unusual character prompted forgthe 
general welfare of the country with a view to give a helping hand. فك‎ 
may at least help in the establishment of a specialist Institution for ù 
financing industries as the Bank of Finland did in connection with the 
starting of the Industrial Mortgage Bank of Finland. 5 The Finnish 
Mortgage Bank was the outcome of the negotiations that tcok place 
between the Bank of Finland and the largest joint-stock banks and the 
leaders of Finnish industry for the purpose of establishing a specialist 
institution for financing the industries of the country.! 


(Coneladed) 


1 8, K. Basu, Industrial Finance in India, p. 322. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE: ITS IMPORTANCE 
AND PRACTICABILITY 


SAROJENDRANATH Roy, M.Sc. 


IHE age we are living in is an age of problems. Not that 
problems did not exist before, but it is a fact beyond any 
question that the problems were never so numerous nor so acute as 
they happen to be at present. Our country too has to face today 
a variety of problems, social, political, economical, industrial, etc. 
Each of them, however, is found to run into the other in such a chaotic 
way that a proper solution of them becomes itself a problem. Every 
one of them deserves consideration and is being attended to by 
competent persons. But, unfortunately, the attempts made by these 
persons to arrive at solutions have not met with the degree of success 
that was expected of them. When the country is thus already 
overcharged with problems, it may seem pedantic on my part to 
attempt to draw the attention of the public to another new problem. 
The problem, however, let it be mentioned, is not my own creation— 
it is one which is emerging out of the demands of the society and the 
conditions of the country. Secondly, it is not a wholly new problem: 
it began to make its presence felt since the adoption of the ideas oj 
industrialization and industrial reforms in our country. Besides, in 
the strict sense of the term no problem can ever be an entirely new 
one, if is only newly discovered and the credit goes to the man who 
discovers it. Lastly, it is a problem which has created newer 
problems. It will thus be seen that, like that of a middleman, my 
task is only to establish a connection between the problem on the one 
hand and those interested in the welfars of the society on tbe other. 
1 feel convinced that the chaotic condition of the country, will be 
replaced by a more orderly system, if the leaders of the society as also 
of the different industrial concerns, exert themselves a little and give 
sufficient weight and consideration to the various aspects of this 
particular problem. 
The problem that I have been referring to above, and which 
seems to me to be the pivot round which other problems turn, 


is the problem of Vocational Guidance. It is the most important 
i 
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and urgent problem in these days of unemployment and is related 
to all the vital activities of the country. Everyone will bear me 
out when I say that no two men possess the same kind and the 
same degrees of physieal and  psychical attributes. Indeed the 
differences are so obvious that he who runs may read them. We fully 
appreciate also that the occupations and activities through which the 
life of a nation is manifested, and, in fact, to one or other of which 
every member of any human organisation must necessarily devote 
himself, are of a variegated character. It must further be noted that 
the occupations differ among themselves a good deal as regards the 
demands that they make upon the physical and psychical qualities of 
. the individuals. This implies that there are limitations and specifica- 
cations not only in the sphere of occupational requirements but also in 
the cases of men entering into particular vocations. In order that 
connections between men on the one side and occupations on the other 
be made well established, well-coérdinated and effective, a careful 
study of both the man and the occupation is not only justified but is 
absolutely necessary. If the occupational life of a man be fettered 
with inconsistencies, imperfections and pitfalls, that will not only 
lead to utter misery of himself, but will cause an enormous burden 
to the society, of which he is a member. It would be admitted that 
one of the fundamental elements contributing to the happiness of man 
is a well-chosen and suitable vocation in which he feels quite at home. 
But what a random method is generally pursued in our country by 
men, even by men of immense responsibilities and high reputation, 
when the question of proper placement of individuals arise ! I need 
not go into details about the policies that are usually adopted by our 
countrymen, but it may be said at once that these generally prove to 
be of no avail, and instead of helping the individuals in their struggle 
for life act as hindrances in the path of national progress.^ What a 
pitiable situation it is, to finda highly intelligent youth rotting in 
the post of a mechanic, or a feeble-minded person placed in a respon- 
sible job, as a result of improper assessment of their respective 
characteristics. The aim of Vocational Guidance is Just to prevent 
these catastrophes and to see that individuals are placed in professions 
that are proper for them. 2 
Vocational guidance is even more an art than a science. Few 
persons are entirely suitable for any particular job and many persons 
are not suitable for any job at all. '' Everybody hasa genius for 
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some one job if only he can find out what it is," runs the popular 
belief. But there is nothing substantial in favour of such an extreme 
contention. On the other hand, there is always some element of 
compromise in the choice of a vocation. Exact fits can never be 
expected. The youth has to try to adjust himself to his job and to 
adapt the job to himself. It must not be thought, of course, that this 
effort of adaptation is essential for success in a vocation. If the 
individual peculiarities tally with the vocational demands, the 
efforts are mostly spontaneous and become easily effective. If they 
do not, there is a certain limit within which the efforts of adjustment 
may be successful. When the discrepancies between the vocational 
requirements and the capacities of a man are, however, too great, no 
amount of effort on the part of the individual wiil enable him to 
carry on the duties of the profession with any reasonable degree of 
success, That is why the first and foremost function of Vocational 
Guidance is to dissuade young persons from taking up jobs'for which 
they are judged to be quite unsuitable and to find jobs in which they 
may adjust themselves. 

I have already stated that the hfe of a vocational misfit is a 
tragedy. The sentiment of self-regard, which is one of the fundamental 
sentiments in one’s character, is greatly disturbed in cases of such 
misfits. His personality does not find full expression at all, and there 
are marked inconsistencies in and between the piecemeal expressions 
that are noticed. These and other resultant factors, such as anxiety, 
worriedness, etc., make him always live a life of high tension and 
perturbance. Besides this, the extent of financial loss which 
the misfits cause each year to industry, commerce and other manifold 
establishments, by their wastefulness, mistakes and lack of stability, 
is an amount beyond any estimate. | : 

There is common agreement that every preventive and curative 
step should be taken which might lead to a reduction in the 
number of vocational misfits. This leads to the question which gives 
the psychologists most concern is whether reliable and valid psycho- 
logical methods are available. To this 1 would reply in the affirma- 
tiva, with some reservations. The reservations are due to the 
fact that ‘many of the existing methods and tests are still in the stage 
of transition and are, therefore, subject to modifications and further 
improvements. Some compare the present state of vocational 
psychology with that of the science of medicine, a hundred years ago, 
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when many oddities and absurdities were passed for knowledge and 
wislom. There is undoubtedly some basis for such comparison. In 
spite of drawbacks, however, the value of the methods is testified by 
the reports of the follow-up investigations which are published period- 
ically by the Vocational Guidance department of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, at London, the first scientific 
organisation of its kind in the world. The department claims that 
its guidance has been proved to be successful in about 80% of cases. 

Not only at London, but in many other Western countries, the 
importance of the problem of Vocational Guidance has of late been 
duly recognised and some of the Universities are attempting to arrive 
at a practical solution of the problem, by establishing Vocational 
Guidance bureaus. Russia even has not failed to grasp ihe importance 
of the problem and so she has started work on vocational psychology 
in her,psychologic3il laboratories. But, unfortunately, she is perhaps 
the only country, the details of whose activities in this branch of 
study do not, reach those who are interested in the problem. In the 
East, in the University at Tokyo, Japan, applications of vocational 
psychology have been reported to be current. In India, the Psy- 
chology department of the University of Calcutta has made a bold 
venture in her attempt for promoting research in this particular line 
of investigation, and it is expected that there will soon be & number 
' of similar research centres in other universities of the country. 

In collaboration with the above department in Calcutta, the 
problem of applying the methods of vocational psychology to a large 
number of schoolboys of Bengal (and, if possible, of other parts of 
India too), who are in urgent need of proper guidance, can be tackled 
with relative ease. Butif the methods are to be employed extensively 
which is one of the aimsof this department to do, a wide range of 
coöperation is needed. Along with the department the responsibility 
is to be shared by the State, the Corporation and by the industrial 
and other employment organisations, without which it will not be 
possible to make any progress at all. If, under such a happy conglo- 
meration of circumstances, different organisations are started for the 
purpose of extensive application of these methods, it can easily be 
imagined that the demands on the Psychology Department of the 
University will be an ever-increasing one. It is likely that the 
departmental staff will not then be able to cope with the demands. 
It would be in the fitness of things, if the members of the Teaching 
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profession be called upon to shoulder the greater part of the task of 
applying these methods. The appreciation of the fact that the 


‘teachers may be of great service in this matter, has already led 


hundreds of teachers to seek some training in, Vocational Guidance 
methods from the National Institute, which has at present attained | 
a state of great advancement. 

Let me now present some details about the procedure usually 
adopted by a psychologist, when he is approached for giving Vocational 
Guidance. The first thing necessary is to have a complete picture of 
the candidate’s physical and psychological make-up, as also that of 
the environment in which he -(or she as the case may be) has been 
brought up and is living at present. In order to have such a picture, 
proper tests are to be administered, and also the coöperation of the 
parents, teachers and medical men, is to be sought after. The 
following seven-point scheme as advocated by the National Institute, 
will prove to be valuable in studying a child desiring Vocational 
Guidance :— | 


(a) Home circumstances of the candidate: Information regarding 
home conditions is to be obtained principally from an interview with 
the parents at their residence, supplemented by various queries to 
the child. The object of this is to have a picture of the environmental 


influence to which the boy had been subjected in the past and is so at 


the present. In this connection the financial and social conditions of 
the family, occupations of the father and other members of the family, 
etc., are to be noted down. 


(b) His physical characteristics: He should be examined by a 
physician in order to ascertain the efficiency and deficiency of his . 
bodily apparatus. This is necessary because some occupations demand 
a high degree of physical fitness and an individual Jacking in that 
should be kept out of those occupations and be advised otherwise. 


(c) His attainments: To have an information about the boy 
whether he participates in work, games and other activities, his leisure 
pursuits, etc.; not only the boy is to be questioned, bui the help of the. 
parents and v also should be resorted to. 


(d). His level of intelligence : Proper tests are to be administered 
for ascertainment of this. . 


(e) His special aptitudes : Tests are to be used. 


(f) His interests : From tests and interviews. 


و 
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(9) His temperament : By application of tests and studying test 
behaviours. ١ 

So much as regards the study of the boy is concerned. The next 
task, which is as important as the study of the boy, is a careful analysis 
of the occupations available in our country. The vocational psycholo- 
gist should analyse the different occupations in respect of their require- 
ments—physical, psychological and others of temperamental origin. For 
this he should first of all prepare a provisional-analysis of the various 
vocations, and then, after consultations and discussions with the profes- 
sionals and other employment officers, will come to a more or less final 
decision about the requirements of the professions. These officers and 
professionals are expected to possess knowledge about the requirements 
of the vocations (as also of the degree of the requirements) with which 
they themselves are concerned. This analysis may be further 
made accurate by investigating the follow-up records of those who have 
been already advised. The aim of the-vocational psychologist achieves 
fulfilment when he gives guidance in the light of these two studies— 
study of the boy on the one hand and vocational requirements on the 
other. . ۱ 

This would lead us to suspect whether everyone is suitable for 
becoming a vocational psychologist. The lay belief that only the capa- 
city of administration and scoring of test results, is sufficient quali- 
fication of a vocational psychologist, is inadmissible. It is only a 
fractional part of the psychologist’s qualification. Mere collection of 
results by the application of tests is absolutely valueless, unless they are 
properly interpreted, in the light of information already gathered about 
the boy as also of the occupation. Interpretation of results is the 
main function of a qualified vocational psychologist. Some of the 
essential functions that a qualified vocational psychologist is expected 
to execute may be summed up as follows :— 


(i) He must have knowledge about occupational requirements and 
opportunities. > 

(1) He will collect data about the boy seeking guidance (by inter- 
views and written reports) from parents or guardian, doctor and 
teacher. 


(tii) He will add to these data other information about the boy, by 


making proper use of tests for general intelligence and special aptitudes, . 


and by planned interviews. 
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(10) He will then interpret all the data available in the light of 
his general knowledge of occupational requirements and opportuni- 
ties. 

(vr) He should undertake the task of making suggestions and 
finding suitable openings to candidates, and would also keep in touch 
with different employment organisations and coóperate with them in 
similar tasks. It would be profitable, for example, for the psycho- 
logist as also for the Information and Appointments Bureau of the 
Calcutta University, if they codperate with each other, The other day, 
I found, in the columns of a newspaper, about the successful achievement 
of several graduates who, on the recommendation of the Bureau, got 
appointment in a well-reputed industrial firm of Calcutta It is no 
doubt a notable chapter in the life of the Bureau anda pleasure to all 
concerned, but what I like to point out in this connection is that more 
satisfactory results will be forthcoming if the recommendations of 
candidates by the Bureau are based on a more rigid and scientific 
procedure. 

(vt) He should instruct young people in appropriate methods of 
applying for posts. 

(vii) He should keep a * follow-up ' record of those he advises, by 
obtaining regular reports from the candidates themselves as regards 
their satisfaction or otherwise, as also from the employers regarding the 
candidates’ nature of work. l 


It can well be realised, therefore, of what tremendous significance 
and national importance the problem of Vocational Guidance is. I, in 
my humble way, have tried to show how the practical solution of the 
problem ean be brought about with relative ease. Before I conclude, I 
would like to point out some of the difficulties which will be encounter- 
ed by the enthusiasts who will take up the problem in right earnest. 
There will be difficulties sut generis to the problem itself. From 
academic standpoint these are quite natural and, so, ought to be 
expacted. But there will also be difficulties other than these which 
are sometimes unexpected. They result from the impressions and the 
attitudes which the problem will create in the public mind. These 
difficulties have also to be confronted and tackled tactfully with the 
sams degree of earnestness as in the case of former ones. It may be 
argued that the second type of difficulties is quite natural in all social 
problems, and as such may be expected in this problem too, which is 
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fundamentally a social problem. A slight reflection will make it clear, 
however, that the role which is to be played by the public in connection 
with this problem, is more iiuporvant than in any other social problem: 
I, therefore, appeal once more to the public bodiss to realise the gravity 
of the situation and to do their utmost, so that the problem may not 
be shelved and the aim of Vocational Guidance frustrated right at the 
start. 


THE SILK INDUSTRY OF BENGAL* 


C. C. GHOSE 
Deputy Director of Sericulture, Bengal 


HAT is silk—What is commonly known as silk is the product 

of a worm which is completely domesticated and requires to be 
nursed indoors and fed with mulberry leaf. When fully grown and 
mature the worms spin cocoons from which the silk thread 18 un- 
ravelled by a process called reeling. (Tasar and Muga silks are 
produced by worms which are wild in nature and have to be left on 
various forest trees to feed at wil ri silk is obtained from a worm 
‘which too is completely domesticated and feeds on castor leaves. As 
“regards quality, universality of use and amenability to large production, 
mulberry silk is the best and most suitable and this silk is practically 
the only one which is of importance to Bengal as constitated at 
present. ) The western parts of Bankura and Birbhum districts grow a 
little tasar which flourishes in Chotanagpur and in parts of Orissa and 
Central Provinces. The districts of Bogra, Rungpur and Mymensingh. 
grow a little eri whose home is Assam. The other large silk pro- 


ducing areas in India are Mysore and Kashmir. There are small! pro- 


ductions in Madras, Assam and the Punjab. 


~ 


SUBSTITUTES OF SILK AND COMPETITION APPREHENDED FROM THEM 


According to the accepted theory the process of production and 
utilisation of vilk by man was first discovered by a Chinese pringess 
who afterwards became queen, with the name of Si-Sing-Chi (the 
enlightened one) and ever since known as the ‘f Goddess of the Silk- 
worm." ‘The knowledge was kept a close secret by China for many 
centuries and inearly times fabrics woven with this queen of fibres 
fetched their own weight of gold in Roman markets. The wizard of 


science set about finding substitutes for this beautiful and costly fibre 
and succeeded in producing from vegetable or wood cellulose what is 


well known aé artificial or art silk rivalling the natural silk in appear- 
ance to such an extent that it is even now passed off as real silk to 


* A lecture at the Rotary Club, Calcutta. ۱ 
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persons not acquainted with its nature. In advanced countries the use 
of the word silk has therefore been prohibited by law in the case of 
fabrics woven with this synthetic stuff and the word rayon has been’ 
adopted for it. Markings are enforced to indicate mixtures of cotton 
and-rayen, wool and rayon, silk and rayon and so on. Attempts have 
been continued to find out other artificial fibres. A kind of rayon 
from sugar has been produced and named sakatine. In Italy a syn- 
thetic or artificial wool fibre known as “ lanital ” has been produced 
from casein of milk. *' Vinyon"' is a new synthetic textile fibre 
patented in U. S. A. and formed by spinning a solution of vinyliie 
resin into filaments and claimed to be water resistant, water-proof and 
non-conductive of electricity. Propertiés even exceeding those for 
which the natural silk is prized are claimed for another new synthetic 
fibre in U.S.A, named ‘‘Nylon.’’ Both vinyon and Nylon are 
derived ultimately from coal, galt, air and water. Rayon has to far 
been a rival of natural silk. Owing to its deceptive appearance and 
ignorance of consumers it created such a confusion that international 
propaganda had to be organised in Europe and America at great cost 
„in order fo enlighten people as to the nature of silk and rayon. 
Experience in use has also enabled consumers to find out the differ- 
ence. Matters have improved much and rayon.is now accepted as a 
distinct textile fibre. like cotton, flax, silk and wool. The position 2 
correctly described by the President of the Silk Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland in the Annual dinner on the 27th March, 1985 
when he said that ‘‘ silk and rayon are sister industries and not fight- 
ing each other. They are both fighting for the use of beautiful fabrics 
of light weight and I think they are expanding at the expense of 
cotton, wool, linen. and other. fibres,” ۹ 

^ [The growth of the rayon industry has been phenomenal, The 
world production of rayon fibres was only 50,000 lbs. in 1928. By z 
1924-25.it equalled that of silk, viz., 85 million lbs. Ten years later in 
1934-35 rayon mounted to 835 million lbs. while silk was 195 million 
lbs. In 1937-38 silk suffered a setback beihg 121 million lbs , while 7 
rayon rose to 1,822 million lbs. and in 1988 it is estimated at 2,150 
million Ibs. (The figures are taken from “ Industrial Ribres” pub- 
lished by the Imperial Economic Committee, London.) This growth 
has been possible owing to availability of the raw material, viz., wood 

in abundance, manufacture in factories in mass scale and cheap price. 
Expansion has been further helped by the discovery of tbe process of 
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converting rayon EROS: duo what is known as staple fibre. ) Rayon 
filaments are cut into lengths of from about half to five inches similar 
to those of cotton, wool or schappe and capable of being spun by them- 
selves as well as in mixtures with cotton, silk and wool. Fabrics are 
thus produced which simulate woollen, worsted and cotton textures in 
wide ranges and varieties. Rayon filament fibres and staple fibres are 
at present produced almost in equal proportions. They together 
formed in 1937.88 about 74 per cent. of the world’s total production of 
all industrial fibres together, viz., cotton, wool, rayon flax and silk and 
equalled both flax and wool. Rayon, therefore, forms a major fibre at 
present. In India its nature and position have not been correctly 
understood. While almost all other countries have undertaken its pko- 
duction such as U. S. A., Canada, Great Britain, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy, Poland, Japan and others, India 
has attempted no production but on the other'hand taken steps to 
keep it out by tariff walls which have been demanded not only as a 
protection for natural silk but also by the cotton mill industry. Inspite 
of the tariff however the import into India in 1937-38 of rayon yarn was 
about 32 million lbs. and of rayon fabrics about 90 million yards, the 
two together being valued at 487 lakhs of rupees. (About 99 per cent of 
the rayon fabrics came from Japan while the principal suppliers of the 
yarn were Japan and Italy, Great Britain getting a small share. 
Within the last few years mills with 60,000 looms and described as 
silk mills have been set up in different parts of India for weaving rayon 
which however is wholly imported. ‘There is a great scope of rayon 


. production in India and if cheap rayon yarn is made available the hand 


loom weavers of both cotton and silk will benefit as both can weave it 
on their looms. Rayon and its fabrics have come to stay and the sooner 
they are accepted the better. They meet a new demand. If properly 
organised they will not compete with silk. Rayon fabrics require to be 
marked and no one who wants silk will goin for them. As regards 
competition with cotton nothing can stop it. If India does not produce 
rayon it will be imported and used. (J apan, the largest producer of silk 
and one of the Jargest producers of cotton fabrics, was also the largest 
producer of rayon in 1938./ The relationship of rayon with silk will 
further be evident from the fact that in 1939-40 the Japan Government 
is giving a subsidy of £300,000 to sericulturists in order to increase 
production of silk. M India inspite of the large imports mentioned 
above of rayon and rayon goods the following average annual import 
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figures of raw silk and silk goods in two five years periods one ending 
1913-14 when there was no rayon and Burma was included, and the 
other ending 1987-88 when there was rayon and Burma was excluded, ` 
show that rayon has not affected the use of silk. 


Importa of Period ending 1918-14  - Period ending 1937-88 
Raw silk 2,520,000 Ibs. 2,800,000 lbs. 

(2,585,000 lbs. in 1987-88) 
Silk piece goods 25,258,000 yds, 83,712,000 yds. 
Mixed silk goods 6,418,000 yds. 9,058,000 yds. 


Production in India was about the same in the two periods. 

(The present annual production of raw silk in India is estimated at 
1,500,000 Ibs. ‘Therefore there is a vast scope of development of the 
silk industry in order to meet the demand within the country itself. 
Besides there are two outlets for the products of the industry. One is 
of raw silk for countries where silk weaving is practised but no produc- 
tion is possible and the other of woven fabrics. In the case of both. 
two things are required to be ensured, viz., standardisation of quality 
and organisation for large supply of standardised quality. If these. two 
can be arranged and maintained there is no bar to progress- and 
expansion of the industry. 

p ee 


Tar NATURE oF THE SILK INDUSTRY 


The industry is divisible into two distinct parts, viz., production 
and utilisation. Production or sericulfure proper is a rural home 
industry.) Along with agricultural crops cultivators grow some 
mulberry and when leaves are available rear worms in their houses 
with the leaves and mainly with the labour of the family members, 
The cocoons when formed are sold off for utilisation. The first process 
in utilisation is reeling, a capitalistic industry, for which buildings have 
to be erected, cocoons purchased, machinery set up, labour engaged and 
the product, viz., raw silk marketed. Uniformity in thickness and 
other qualities of raw silk desired and demanded cannot be ensured 
unless reeling is arranged to be carried out under. supervision on a 
large scale in a central place. (Reeling therefore to be successful mugt 
be a factory industry. The second stage in utilisation is weaving of 
raw silk into fabrics. In Bengal silk weaving has been almost wholly 
a cottage industry in the hands of weavers who work.at their own home 
on hand looms. Cocoon production, reeling and weaving are the three - 
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successive stages of the industry which require to be attended to at the) 
same time and co-ordinated. ۱ 
earing of worms for cocoon production is dependent on suitable 
climatic conditions and is therefore not possible in all countries. For 
economic reasons again this is carried out and is the best subsidiary 
industry in countries with a poor peasantry. Reeling for obvious 
reasons is best carried out where cocoons are produced. Reeling 
factories have therefore to be located in rural areas and they employ 
a large number of the rural population. Weaving can be carried out 
in any couutry. The largest silk weaving industry consuming about 
two-thirds of the world’s available supply of raw silk is in U. 5, A. 
which produces no raw silk, but takes its supply from Japan and also 
from China and Italy 
What requires to be emphasised is the interdependence of the 
three stages of the industry. Reeling depends on utilisation of raw 
silk by weaving and on the other hand on the supply of cocoons. (The 
larger the demand for raw silk the larger the reeling and the larger 
the realing the larger the demand for cocoons and necessarily for 
expansion of mulberry cultivation and rearing of worms.^ ‘The exis- 
tence of a reeling industry is the most important factor and essential. 
Tt affords the only outlet for cocoons. Under the existing conditions 
in Bengal cocoons cannot be stored for a long time and become practi- 
cally useless unless reeled off. The cocoon-growers are therefore very 
sensitive to existence or non-existence of a reeling industry. The 
greatest blow fell on the silk industry in Bengal when the European 
reeling concerns wound up their business gradually and finally about 
twenty years ago. They performed the role of financiers, industrialists 
and marketers of raw silk. Their withdrawal led to contraction of the 
cocoon-growing industry.) Still many Bengali reeling factories mostly 
small and only a few large ones but all owned by private individuals 
continued. The depression which commenced about 1930 causing 
precipitate fall in prices involved most of them in heavy losses and 
caused them to stop work. The cocoon-growing industry therefore 
contracted further. ‘The decade just closing has seen a crisis for the - 
industry. Even the Japanese industry could not evade the effects of 
depression. But the J apanese Government very wisely came to the 
help of the reeling industry, fixed a minimum price at which Govern- 
ment would purchase and stock raw silk and would not sell the stock 
: unless the market rose to a stipulated maximum price. The Govern- 
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ment was prepared to and did meet losses which however owing to 
subsequent rise in price did not amount to what was apprehended. 
The reeling industry was thus saved. For want of similar attention 
and help in Bengal the industry became wholly disorganised. 

The history of the silk industry in all countries shows similar 
fluctuations in the past. (It expands with high and contracts with low 
prices? A period of high prices seems now to have commenced. 

Cocoon-growing being the occupation of ordinary cultivators has 
to meet competition of money crops like jute and sugarcane but has 
peculiarities of its own which enable it to survive. It gives occupation 
to family members in their leisure time and fetches ready momey four 
to five times in the year. If properly organised it will never disappear 
from Bengal but on the other hand will be of great benefit to the rural 
population. The industry, especially its first stage, is in the hands of 
people who are not able to appreciate. the necessity for and adopt 
measures of improvement without State help. (The success and 
progress of the industry wherever achieved have been proportionate to 
the amount of state help received. The wonderful success of the 
Japanese industry is due mainly to the fostering care of the Govern- 
ment who do not grudge the expense in the interest of the rural 


population. ) v 


A 
Ld 


THE INDUSTRY IN BENGAL 


(fhe industry in all its stages has been in existence in Bengal from 
very ancient times. Authentic history about it is available from the time 
of the East India Company who undertook measures to improve it, estab- 
lished reeling factories and exported raw silk as well as silk fabrics. 
When they threw open the trade and ceased export on their own account 
many Huropean concerns opened reeling factories in the interior of 
rearing districts. In the sixties of the last century the Bengal industry 
was in 8 flourishing condition. About the seventies of the same century 
China and Japan entered the world’s market with raw silk of a better 
auality and this marked the commencement of the downfall of the 
Bengal industry مد‎ Although the first to be introduced into the world's 
market Bengal silk has now disappeared from it and had to recede even 
from other provinces of India and in Bengal itself) I shall briefly 
relate the causes for this downfall and also point out how there is hope 
of revival and what the Government is doing for revival. Time ‘will - 
not permit me to go into details. 
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k NITHE CAUSES OF DOWNFALL 


Fhe primary causes of the downfall of the raw silk industry was 


at (1) the poor quality of Bengal cocoons, the raw silk- from which 
could not compete in yield as well as in quality with that from better 
cocoons produced in Japan and China. 


Other contributory causes were 


/(2) inefficient reeling machinery and methods, 
"(8) absence of grading of raw silk, 
(4) absence of an organisation to check unfair practices of mixing 
inferior raw silk with the quality stipulated for. 
Fabrics too suffered on account of poor quality of raw silk and 
there was no grading and standardisation for them. 


The quality of cocoons is connected with the race of worms. 
The quality of food, ?.e., mulberry leaf, has also a great influence on 
the health of the worm and necessarily on the cocoon produced by it. 
The Japan Government set up elaborate research organisations to 
bring about and maintain improvements in races of worms and mul- 
berry and also in reeling machinery and methods. Raw silk was 
graded and all raw silk for export was subjected to examination and ` 
fest and certification. Similar measures were adopted in the case of 
fabrics also. The result has been world-wide expansion of Japanese 
raw silk and silk goods. > 


Hope or REVIVAL oF THE BENGAL INDUSTRY AND MEASURES 
ADOPTED FOR IT 


Within the last three years the following measures have been 
adopted i in Bengal, viz., 

.(U introduction of two hybrid races of worms producing cocoons: 
with much larger silk content and much larger filament than the in- 
digenous races} Even under the best conditions about 20,000 or more 
cocoons of the old indigenous races are required to produce one seer 
(2*]bs.) of raw silk while about 10,000 to 12,000 cocoons of the new 
races gives the same yield ; 

"(2) introduction of better reeling machinery and methods ; and 
(3) establishment of a raw silk conditioning house for testing and 
grading raw silk. 
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(The results obtained within this short period have been very 
hopeful and the type of raw silk produced have convinced rearers, 
reelers and consumers of raw silk of sure chances of revival of the 
Benga] industry. The recent rise in price of raw silk has created an 
enthusiasm among them and if this rise is maintained there is every 
hope of revival. 

(Research has been undertaken with a view to securing more im- 
proved races of worms suitable for Bengal conditions, improved co- 
coons, improved mulberry and improved methods of growing mulberry. 
A method of grafted mulberry has already been evolved ensuring in- 
creased yield of leaves with high food value. Investigation has also 
been undertaken for the control of diseases of worms. The organisa- 
tion for production and supply to rearers of disease-free eggs of silk- 
worms has been strengthened and schemes for its further improve- 
ment are under consideration. Schemes are also under consideration 
for spread of sericultural education among the rearers and for facilities 
of training of staff. The Sericultural Research and Training Institute 
which is expected to be started soon will play a great part in the re- 
vival of the industry. In the organisation so far effected of research 
and disease-free seed production help has been received from various 
sources. The Government of India in addition to giving tariff protec- 
tion which, however, did prove quite adequate at the time, has made 
annual monetary grants to Bengal to the extent of about Rs. 49,000, 
the Calcutta University has given free laboratory accommodation to 
research officers, free land for growing mulberry, free use of costly 
apparatus and permission to heads of Zoological, Botanical, Chemical 
and Biochemical departments of the University College of Science to 
help the research officers when necessary. The heads of these depart- 
ments have been rendering help ungrudgingly. A private gentleman, 
Mr. Haridas Mazumdar, has madea free gift of building and land 
worth about Rs. 10,000 at Narayanpur, Dum Dum, where the mulberry 
research station has been organised. 

For the improvement of silk weaving -industry a scheme has® 
been sanctioned for raising the existing Silk Weaving School at Berham- 
pore into a Silk Technological Institute, among the functions of which 
the following are included, viz., helping the silk weavers to produce 
standardised goods and goods of up-to-date improved types on a ۵ 
scale and finishing, testing and certifying the goods as to standard. 
In order to resuscitate the reeling industry a scheme is under considera- 
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tion for establishment of large factories by the formation of a silk 
syndicate. Several small reeling concerns are now fitting up the new 
machinery and following the new methods introduced. But without 
large scale factories revival cannot be quick. 


With the reorganisation indicated above, with continuous research 
with properly trained staff and with vigilance and timely help where 
necessary on the part of the Government, the industry is expected to be 
revived in the immediate future and is possible to be maintained in a 
permanent state as in J apan.) 





THE RESERVE BANK'S PROPOSALS FOR 
AN INDIAN ACT 


Dn. BIRENDRANATH GANGULI, M.A., PH.D. 


I NH E immediate objective of banking legislation in India should be to 
strengthen the weakest links in the chain of Indian banking, 
viz., ihe non-scheduled banks whose capital resources do not reach 
the five-lakh limit prescribed for the second schedule of the Reserve 
Bank. There were operating in British India on the 31st December, 
1938, approximately 1421 companies of the category of non-scheduled 
banks, Of these 988 were registered in Bengal, 252 in Madras, 52 in 
Assam, 40 in the U. P., 36 in the Punjab and 26 in Bombay. (Under 
the existing Companies Act a banking company has been defined as 
one which carries on as its principal business the accepting of deposits مل‎ 
of money on current or otherwise, subject to withdrawal by cheque, 
draft or order notwithstanding that it engages in addition in any or all 
of certain specified forms of business, (The result of this new inter- 
pretation has been that a large number of companies, particularly in ^ 
Bengal, have maintained that deposit banking is not their principal 
business and their contention bas been upheld by the courts. Thus 
as non-banking companies they have succeeded in evading compliance 
with the provisions of Section 277 inspite of the fact that deposit 
banking is an important side-line of their business, if not their princi- 
pal business.) Moreover, under Section 277G (I) a company registered 
prior to the 15th January, 1937, may continue to use the words ‘ bank,’ 
> banker ' or ‘ banking ' as part of its name without complying with 
the special provisions relating to banking companies. Thus the net 
result bas been that companies undertaking deposit banking among 
other forms of business have been evading the law by being recog- Y 
nised as non-banking companies, while many 01 the banking companies, 
properly so-called, have been outside the purview of the special pro- 
visions of the company law relating to banking companies. 6 
extent of evasion is realized from the fact that out of 1 companies 
which might be considered as doing banking business, onlv 696 were 
submitting reserve returns in December, 1938. In December, 1987, the 
total paid-up capital and reserves of these banks amounted to abou: 
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Rs. 2 crores, which gives an average of Rs. 25,000 per institution. It 
is quite clear that these are small institutions run on an uneconomic 
scale which are particularly vulnerable and require control and regula- 
tion in the interests of the depositors. There is no doubt that such 
evasion should be prevented and that it should be possible to protect 
the small depositor by ensuring & minimum standard of efficiency 
and integrity in the conduct of banking business. (When «a bank 
fails to meet its liabilities the economic loss should not be estimated 
oniy in terms of the deposits and paid-up capital lost ; the full measure 
of the loss can only be computed when we take account of the loss of 
credit or confidence which undermines the habit of depositing money 
with the banks and prevents the nation from mobilising, liquifying 
‘anc augmenting her capifal resources. From this point of view a 
back is almost a public utility concern which has to be controlled aud 
regulated in the public interest | 
It is no less necessary to regulate and control the activities of the 
larger non-seheduled banks. The debt legislation passed by some of 
the Provincial Governments seeks to control the .money-lending 
practices not only of the individual money-lenders but also of the non- 
scheduled banks. The latter have been trying to evade the law 
by somehow reaching the five-lakh limit so as to be recognised as 
scheduled banks. This has increased the difficulties of the Reserve 
Bank, because such banks have been continuing their money-lending 
practices and refusing to modernise their methods and keep proper 
accounts. ۱ 
( The proposed scheme of banking legislation seeks to tighten up 
the law by laying down a clear and definite definition of banking, It 
suggested that banking should mean ‘“‘ the accepting of deposits on 
current account or otherwise subject to withdrawal by cheque." Here 
a bank is taken to mean a cheque-paying bank—the criterion 1S not 
whether deposit banking is the principal business or not. The 


„ Criterion suggested is easy to apply, but the framers of the law must 


make sure whether there are methods of withdrawing current account 
depos:ts and saving deposits which may not be tantamount to * with. 
drawal by cheque’ according to the definition of a cheque given in 
Section 6 of the ‘Negotiable Instruments Act of 1881. (Under the 
proposed scheme the co-operative banks are excluded from the opera- 
tions of the Bank Act. There is no doubt that co-operative banks are as 
vulnerable as the non-scheduled banks, and in any case, the exemption 
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to be enjoyed by them is bound to lead to unsound development 
of co-operative central banking by encouraging money-lending practices. 
The hands of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies should be streng- 
thened by putting co-operative central banks on a par with the non- 
scheduled banks. Unless this is done the Reserve Bank will never be 
able to link itself with co-operative agricultural finance. It is obvious 
that co-ordination of Central and Provincial legislation is essential in 
this sphere of economic planning. ` 

( In Section 4 of the draft bill there is an attempt to limit the 
activities of a bank by specifying certain forms of business to be 
permitted to a.bank, while elasticity is provided by vesting the Central 
Government with the power to specify, by notification in the Gazette 
of Ind:a, any other business in addition to forms of business laid down. 
by law. From the economic point of view one would take exception 
to two forms of business to be permitted to a banking company. 
Company promotion and providing industria] finance directly or by 
under-writing industrial issues, or through the instrumentality of 
syndicates (Sub-section 6 of Section 4) are undoubtedly fruitful causes 
of financial instability and bank failures. If it is considered necessary 
that institutions going by the name of banks should not undertake 
other forms of busmess and that they should be forced to give up 
money-lending practices, there is no reason why they should be allowed 
to embroil themselves in industrial finance. ‘It is far better to confine 
deposit banking to short-term finance, which means liquidity and safety 
of deposits, than to encourage the combination of banking with trading 
and industrial finance and then to ensure the safety of deposits by | 
statutory safeguards. The sub-section 6 should, therefore, be deleted 
and sub-section 4 should be suitably re-drafted so as to permit the 
participation of banks only in state and municipal loans. Similarly 
one would take exception to sub-section 7 of Section 4. It is high 
time that restrictions were imposed on granting loans on the security 
of real estate and on investments in real prop erty. The premises 
held by a bank for its own use must, however, be exempted subject * 
to the condition that the value of such property shall not exceed 20 
p.c. of its capital and 50 p.c. of its reserve. If it is irgpossible to 
prohibit loans on the security of real estate there should atf least be a 
provision in the bill to the effect that a bank may not acquire real 
estate (excepting premises) except as a result of fore-closure and it 
must be sold so soon as it is possible to do so without loss. ) ad 
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The sub-section 16 of Section 4 should be subject to certain 
essential provisos. It is necessary to ensure that only bonafide 
mergers meant to secure a broader basis of banking business are 
allowed. Otherwise there may be mergers of actually or potentially 
insolvent banking companies, or mergers of essentially , money- 
lending banking companies may be formed for the purpose of some 
how reaching the five-lakh limit and being counted as scheduled 
banks. 

(W hen we look to the capital structure of the non-scheduled banks 
we are convinced that most of them lack adequate capitalization.) Of 
1084 banks in the category B as many as 850 have paid-up capital and 
reserves of Rs. 20,000 or less. Of 236 banks in the category A, which 
are biggernuf scale, as many as 200 have paid-up capital and reserves 
of Rs. 2 lakhs and less. Now the fairly large number of banks in the 
category B is explained by the fact that the Companies Act has prescrib- 
ed a minimum paid-up capital of Rs. 50,000 only for banks incorporated 
afser the 15th January, 1997. (It is urgently necessary that these 
banks should expand their capital structure at least up to the minimum 
prescribed by the Companies Act.) But the question is whether the 
statutory minimum itself is too low. The Board of the Reserve Bank 
have proposed that a banking company should be permitted to com- 
mence business if it has a minimum paid-up capital and reserve of Rs. 
1 lakh. If the bank does business at Calcutta or Bombay the minimum 
should be Rs. 5 lakhs, and if it does business at places with a population 
of over 1 lakh, it should be not less than Rs. 2 lakhs. On the other 
hand, a bank should not be allowed to operate outside the province 
or state in which it has its principal place of business unless the 
minimum is af least Rs. 20 lakhs, ‘‘These will all be subject to the 
over-riding minimum of Rs. 20 lakhs. One wonders if these provi- 
sions will not be too drastic and will not seriously cripple and 
discourage small-scale banking enterprise in regions where banking 
facilities are inadequate and where banking has to struggle against 
the small average turn-over of business and the insecurity of its basis} 
As things are, it cannot be said that smaller banks have been obtaining 
an, inadege«tely large proportion of loanable funds from deposits as 
compared tolthe amount obtained from paid-up capital and reserves. 
While the percentage of paid-up capital and reserves to deposits is 
6 per cent in the case of British joint-stock banks and 13- per cent 
“in the case of Indian scheduled banks it is 20:9 in the case of the 
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non-scheduled banks of the category A and 23:11 per cent in the case 
of those in the category B. ۱ 5 

(The minimum capital requirements based. on population are 
hardly exacting in comparison with the minimum requirement of 
Rs. 1 lakh in the case of smaller banks. I would propose that, in 
addition to capital requirements on the basis of population, every a 
bank must have a paid-up capital and reserve equal to 10 per cent Laan 
of its deposits up to Rs, 50 lakhs and 5 per cent of its deposits in excess 
of this. Such a provision would make due allowance for the increas- 
ing turn-over of capital in the case of larger banks situated in the 
bigger commercial and industrial centres and for the increasing econo- 
mies of large-scale banking operations in respect of the area served 
and the type of industry financed. Moreover, I suppose that sif a 
suggestion like this is adopted, banks will tend to adjust themselves 
to & proper scale of operations according to local conditions. It is 
necessary, however, to ensure that paid-up capital and reserves do not 
carry losses or doubtful, frozen and encumbered assets. It may be 
considered whether they should be held in the form of Government 
` securities, or at least may not be held in certain kinds of long-term 
assets. On the other hand, forcing the pace of expansion of capital 
structure in the manner proposed will not be in the best interests of aur 
Indian banking. t ۰ ac qua Ee 

UIt is proposed that the subscribed capital of a bank should “not ١ 
be less than half of its authorised capital and that its paid-up capital 
should not be less than half its subseribel capital. I think that the 
fact that 50 per cent of the subscribed capital has been paid up 
should be assured by the money being temporarily deposited with the 
Reserve Bank. There is a safeguard like this in the Canadian 
banking legislation.) I would very much like to see a bank starting 
with a clean slate without a part of its paid-up capital or even its 
unpaid capital already encumbered or mortgaged. I feel the safeguard 
suggested above is necessary in the interests of the depositors. ) 

" this context I would venture to make a few suggestions 
relating to the responsibilities of share-holders and directors of banking 
companies. I am convinced that the responsibilities of spere-holders 
and directors of banking companies should stand on à ^spefiàl. ‘footing, 
On the lines of the Canadian legislation 1 would suggest that shares 
should be held subject to what is known as double liability, i.e., in 
the event of the bank's assets being insufficient to repay its debts, a’ 
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share-holder should be liable for the deficiency to the extent of an 
amount equal to the per value of his shares in addition to any amount 
unpaid on such shares. 1 feel that the responsibilities of the directors 
should be more strictly defined by law I may suggest that directors 
should be made personally responsible if dividends are declared 
impairing the capital.] They should be made personally responsible 


` for loss due to proved negligence or evil intent. They should be liable 


for the repayment of credits granted to officials and to persons. and 
companies connected with the bank unless certain conditions are 
complied with before the loans are granted. They should not be 
allowed to manage or direct finance companies of the managing agency 
type. ۱ 
۱ he Section-9 of the draft bill provides that out of the declared 
profits of each. year and before any dividend is declared a sum equal 
to not less than 20 per cent of such profits shall be transferred to the 
reserve fund until the amount of such fund is equal to the paid-up 
capital. ) This section is satisfactory so far as 15 goes, but I would 
insist that no division of profits in any shape exceeding 6 per cent per 
annum should be permitted unless the reserve fund equals 50 per cent 
of the paid-up capital.) 0 

(We shall consider next the demand liabilities and time liabilities 
of the non-scheduled banks in relation to the cash reserves maintained 
by them. Under Section 227 L of the Companies Act non-scheduled 
banks are required to maintain cash reserves which should in no case 
fall below 5 per cent of their demand liabilities and 14 per cent of 
their time liabilities, The non-scheduled banks have not only been 
complying with the statutory minimum but also showing an excess 
of cash over the statutory minimum. But it is the analysis of the 
nature of liabilities that reveals the real character of small-scale joint- 
stock banking in India.) Time liabilities constitute about 78 per cent 
of the total liabilities in the case of the non-scheduled banks of the 
category A and about 41 per cent in the case of the banks of the 
category B. Time liabilities are more than twice the demand liabili- 
ties. in all provinces, except Bombay, Sindh and N. W. F. P., the 
ptoportigfiN»eing still higher in Bengal, Madras and the Punjab. (The 
proportion ðf average demand liabilities per bank to time liabilities is 
one to three, whereas in the case of the scheduled banks the propor- 
tion is roughly the same. The conclusion that emerges is that a large 
number of non-scheduled banks are really" money-lending institutions 
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specialising in long-term deposits.) Moreover, while in Britain 20 to 
21 per cent of the deposits is invested in money at call and in /bills 
including Treasury Bills, only 6 per cent 18 so invested in Indian 
scheduled banks and none in the Indian non-scheduled banks. Again 
while 30 per cent of deposits in Britain is invested in marketable 
securities, shares, etc., and 50 per cent is so invested by the scheduled 
banks in India, the amount of such investments is only 20'6 per cent 
in the case of the non-scheduled banks of the category A and as low 
as 10'8 per cent in the case of those of the category B. The contrast 
appears in very bold relief when we compare the extent of loans and 
advances. The percentage of loans and advances to deposits is 40 
in the case of British banks and Indian scheduled banks, while the 
non-scheduled banks of the category A invest as much as 83°7 per cent 
and those of the category B as much as 96°9 per cent of their deposits 
in loans and advances. It must also be noted that these two classes 
of banks invest 6'7 and 3'1 per cent respectively in immovable pro- 
perty. The general impression that we gather is that nonccheduled. V 
banks generally utilise most of their funds in loans and advances and 7 
have very small investments in gilt-edged securities. A considerable 
portion of their loans is unsecured, bill business is not favoured, 
advances to directors loom large (in some cases 50 per cent) and the 
incidence of bad, doubtful and decreed debts also appears to be heavy 
in some cases. The compulsory liquidation proceedings regarding 
the Benares Bank recently revealed to us the danger spots in Indian 
joint-stock banking. It appears that the liabilities of this bank on 
fixed deposit, current and savings bank accounts were about Rs. 75 
lakhs. Of this sum Rs. 23 lakhs representing current accounts and 
savings bank deposits were withdrawable on demand, a sum of Rs. 8 
lakhs on fixed deposits was overdue, and the whole of the balance 
amounting to Rs. 40 lakhs was due within a period of about two years 
from May, 1989. In addition to other current liabilities the bank was 
indebted to its employees’ provident fund to the extent of about 
Rs. 98,000 which was secured by Government securities of the face" 
value of Rs. 25,000 only. On the other hand, on May, 1989, the liquid 
assets of the bank amounted to barely Rs. 3 lakhs, while- had, out- 
standing loans against its own fixed deposit account or Jothér tangible 
securities to the extent of Rs. 10 Jakhs, and other outstanding loans 
of Rs. 67 lakhs. Nothing reveals more clearly the frozen character of 
the bank's assets and the hopelessly low proportion of liquid assefs. 
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Hence in view of the fact that the minimum cash reserve laid down 
by law is not enough to ensure ‘ general liquidity, which means the 
ability of a bank to meet exceptional demand and not merely the normal 
demand for the withdrawal of deposits, it is necessary to provide for a 
minimum degree of general liquidity. It is intended to achieve this aim 
by Section II of the draft bill which runs as follows: '' every banking 
company shall within two years after the commencement of this Act 
maintain in cash or unencumbered approved securities valued at a 
price not exceeding the market price an amount which shall not at the 
close of the business on any day, be less than 30 p.c. of its time 
and demand liabilities in India and Burma ’"............ ** provided 
that a balance maintained by a scheduled bank with the Reserve 
Bank under the provisions of section 42 of the Reserve Bank of 
India Act shall be deemed to be cash for the purposes of this sec- 
tion." It is also provided that banking companies must maintain 75 
p.c.of their British: Indian liabilities in the form of assets in British 
India. 
(It is necessary to estimate critically the practical utility of Section 
10 (which embodies Section 227L of the existing Companies Act) and 
Section II of the draft bill which provides for a minimum liquidity of 
assets. The utility of Section 10 is very limited. There is no 
definition of * cash ' anywhere. It may be interpreted to mean either 
a balance with the Reserve Bank or coin and notes, and may be held 
in either or both forms, or alternatively a given percentage may be 
kept in the form of coin and notes and the rest asa balance with the 
Central Bank. In many countries cash has been taken to mean 
readily realizable assets and is kept in a more varied and less liquid 
form. In India for want of a statutory definition of ‘ cash,’ the cash 
reserve very often consists of encumbered assets. ) This fact has been 
recognised by the framers of the draft bill, and that is why Section II 
provides for a minimum general reserve which shall be unencumbered 
and ensure the generaljiquidity of a bank. [From this point of view 
eI do not think that Section 10 will serve any useful purpose. 
Secondly, the strict enforcement of a statutory cash reserve leads to 
the paradoxical result that in times of crisis the immobilized cash 
reserves (Anidss released by suspending the law) increase the liquidity 
of the banking system. ‘Thirdly, as the Committee on Bank Reserves 
of the Federal Reserve System pointed out, the cash reserve should be 
-xelated not to the mere volumes of time and demand liabilities but 
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to the velocity of circulation of demand deposits: other things 
being equal, a bank requires a higher margin of cash when its 
deposits have a higher rate of turn-over. Hence the distinction 

between time and demand liabilities should be abolished.) 1f the 
statutory provision as regards cash has to be retained I think that 
Section 10 should be so amended as to require a bank to keep a cash 
reserve of 5 p. c. of its net deposit liabilities plus, say, 50 p. e. of the 
average daily withdrawal of deposits. This is a suggestion of the 
Committee on Bank Reserves which should be carefully considered. 
Moreover, if this Section is not to remain a dead-letter a clear definition 
of ‘cash’ is indispensable. 

While 1 support Section II J must make my position absolutely 
clear. It appears from statistics that the non-scheduled banks are 
mainly money-lending institutions with a predominance of time 
liabilities, so that liquidity of assets is not necessary to the same extent 
as in the case of the larger commercial banks with a predominance of 
demand liabilities. As Wagner says, ‘‘ a bank should only give the 
same kind of credits as it accepts." From this point of view the 
banking business of the non-scheduled banks easily lends itself to 
long-term investments on the one hand and comparatively low liquidity 
of assets on the other. Hence, as things are, it is the weaker among 
the scheduled banks situated on the border-line (the case of the Benares 
Bank is a glaring instance in point) that require liquidity of assets 
much more than the small non-scheduled banks. One cannot but 
feel in the face of facts that Section II will be onerous for small banks 
as reducing their chances of making profits. But still one may 
welcome Section II because if is necessary to compel the non-scheduled 
banks (or as many of them as possible) to switch over from time 
liabilities to demand liabilities, give up their money-lending practices 
and evolve into full-fledged commercial banks. 

We shall discuss now how defaults are to be penalised. The 
suggestion is that the defaulting party shall be liable to a fine go 
exceeding Rs. 500 for every day during which the default continues. 
In addition the Reserve Bank shall demand compliance with regulations 
within one calendar month from the date of such demand, after whieh, 
if the company fails to comply with the law, the Reserve Bank shall 
apply to the court for compulsory liquidation. There is no doubt that 
the existing provision for penalties under sub-sections (3) and (4) of 


Section 42 of the Reserve Bank of India Act is inadequate for ensuring z 
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a proper enforcement of obligations. ' With reference to the Benares 
Bank case Mr. Justice Braund recently observed that ‘‘ 15 was common 
ground that the bank had failed to maintain this deposit and has 
preferred to pay penalties and penal interest. The bank seemed to 
have construed the Act as giving if an option either to make statutory 
deposit or to pay statutory penalties. This could only be described as 
an evasion of the Act.” Hence it is necessary, as the Board of the 
Reserve Bank have suggested, that there should be a provision for an 
application for compulsory liquidation on the initiative of the Reserve 
Bank. 

Rapidity of liquidation is also an essential line of reform. The 
existing provisions for calling meetings of creditors, appointing advisory 
committees and granting moratorium very often have the effect of 
delaying proceedings, making them unnecessarily expensive and 
ultimately injuring the interests of creditors. A moratorium should be 
granted only when the court is convinced that a bank has a reasonable 
chance of meeting its liabilities to the full in the near future, and, in 
any case, the moratorium should be granted only for a period of three 
or four months. In the Benares Bank case the High Court decided, 
in spite of the wishes of the general body of creditors, that a 
moratorium should not be granted because there could be nothing 
** more improper in the circumstances than to place tbe bank in a 
position to receive new money from depositors and out of it to pay 
off its old depositors.” A genuine reconstruction scheme should, of 
course, be examined sympathetically by the courts, but a moratorium 
in many cases may be a hindrance rather than a help. It is also 
desirable that the Reserve Bank should be statutorily vested with the 
duty of official liquidator. 1 

(Banking regulation and control are ineffective without proper 
supervision and inspection. I do not agree with the Board of the 
Reserve Bank in thinking that we can safely rely on the development 
of responsible audit and accounting and hope for the best. It is 
necessary to create a Government department of inspection under the 
control of a superintending officer. This is absolutely essential if the 
proposed , legislation is to have a reasonable chance of success.) The 
functio of the Inspectorate should be to ensure that proper banking 


1 By Section 42 of the Act every scheduled bank is required to maintain with the 
""Heserve Bank a deposit equal to 5 p.c. of its demand liabilities and 2 p.c. of its time 
A liabilities. 
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practices were being observed, and particularly to detect at an early 
stage transactions detrimental to the interests of depositors and 
share-holders, and by inspiring fear of detection and publicity, to 
prevent them. Ido not think, as the Board of the Reserve Bank 
seem to imagine, that the responsibility of the Inspectorate will be a 
very heavy one in actual practice. It may, of course, be provided that 
the final appeal in cases of infringement shall lie with the courts, 
But there is no doubt that in the vast majority of cases banks will 
avoid the lime-light of publicity and will be extremely reluctant to 
appeal against the decision; of the Inspectorate. (We should hesitate 
to throw the responsibility of inspection and control upon the Reserve 
Bank because the Reserve Bank should be in the position of a colleague 
in relation to commercial banks at any rate in the present stage of its 
deveiopment. It should, however, be provided that the Inspectorate 
should work in liaison and collaboration with the Reserve Bank. ) 

(It should be noted that the draft bill does not contain any 
provision for controlling the activities of indigenous and private 
bankers. * Under the existing conditions they are not amenable to 
such control and regulation as will bring them within the sphere of - 
influence of the Reserve Bank by conferring on them the right of 
direct discount. The Reserve Bank can establish contact with them 
only through ‘the system of intermediate credit, i.e., through banks 
or Shroffs who will endorse indigenous paper and guarantea the loans 
made by the Reserve Bank. It would be presumed that the object 
of the proposed Indian Bank Act is not merely to protect the interests 
of the depositors but also to guide banking along right lines and 
thus enable the Reserve Bank to play a more active part in mobilising 
and augmenting the capital resources of the country by establishing 
a more intimate contact with the Indian banking system. When 
eventually this object is attained or is in the process of being attained, 
indigenous and private bankers will adapt themselves to the changing 
conditions and become more amenable to control and regulation. 
Already sharp money-lending practices are ata discount as the result 
of Provincial debt legislation, and if the Reserve Bank succeeds in 
establishing contact with co-operative finance the way will i clear 
for further progress along this line. 


RADHANATH RAY: THE HIGH PRIEST IN 
MODERN ORIYA LITERATURE 
PRIYARANJAN SEN, M.A., P.R.S. 


THE modern age in Oriya literature bears the name and impress 

of one who, in spite of the engrossing duties that public service 
ent®jled on him, persisted in serving the literature of his province 
with a sincere devotion and remarkable tenacity, succeeding at last 
in lifting it out of its accustomed ways and bringing to it the glory 
and freshness of a new life. This remarkable achievement was 


_ possible because he had the gifts requisite for the work: his name was 


Radhanath Ray. 

In considering the western influence in Oriya literature the most 
important figure before us is that of his. For more than forty years 
he shone in the firmament of the literature of his country, and the 
literature of to-day owes a good deal to his practice and principles. 
He was an educationist and the author of geographical treatises like 
Bhiigola (written jointly with Sivanarayana Nayaka and published 
from Balasore, 1877-78), and Bhigola-Sdra-Sangraha (jointly with Bhim- 
charana Panda and published from Balasore, 1878). He had translated 
Meghadütam into Oriya in 1874. Blumhardt also mentions a book 
of verses, 15021120017, by Madhusudan Rao and Radhanath in 
1876, published from Balasore. Next year we find Kshetra-tattva 
or a treatise on geometry, mensuration and surveying, jointly by 
Radhanath Ray and Shivanarayan Nayak, issued from Balasore in 
1877. His Adarsa Prasndvali was published in 1876 from 
Balasore, and the 2nd edition in 1878 (Blumhardt’s Catalogue). 
But the important thing about him is not text-books made 
to order but creative writings of a high order. It is therefore 
necessary to treat his works in detail, and to dwell on 


“specific instances of the influences of the times manifested in his 


writings. 

If we put side by side an entire poem or a few lines from the 
Typical Selections from Oriya Literature, Vol. I, published by the 
Calcutta University, that is, any poem in the early and medieval period 
of Oriya literature, and some lines of Radhanath’s Mahdydtrad we find 
at once a very great change. Though the words and the script are 
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the same yet there is an advance or enlargement of ideas and thoughts, 
accompanied by new powers and forms of expression. Let us consider 
the invocation of liadhanath's poem: 


Pankajabasini devi, utkala bhàrati 
Sarale, ki kale, kaha. kurucudamani, 
Sunile yekà]e vira vartavahamukhe 
Prabhàse yadabamkara, eto. 


We at once perceive that we have left far behind us the simple 
verse machinery of the Koil: poems, the vast background of the 
Ramayan as well as the complex prosody and the gorgeous imagery, 
sometimes reflected through verbal jugglery of the chhdndas. In 
short, we have come to a measure, blank verse (or , verse without 
thyme), which was at first regarded with suspicion as foreign to the 
spirit of Indian languages. Strange as it may now seem, it was 
persistently believed that.our national poetry could not be dissociated 
from the jingling of rhyme because as a nation ‘we are musically 
disposed. It was Michael Madhusudan Datta of Bengal who first 
showed that the new form hallowed by Milton in English literature 
was quite capable of being adapted ta the needs of the vernaculars of 
India and Radhanath followed in his wake and wrote blank verse in 
Oriya, Madhusudan Rao, Radhanath’s life-long friend in literature 
and other matters, pointed out his friend’s contribution in this respect 
in the preface that he wrote to the poem:—'' Utkala kavyare 
amitrachhandara prabartare ehi prathama shubhaprayasa.  Ethipurve 
bangiya kavivara sri Màikel Madhusüdan Datta bangalà padyara unnati 
au niyama lochan « kari ethi ruchiku pravartita karithile—Kavi 
Radhanathanka chhanda annakaunasi utkaliya lekhaka ehi chhandara 
yathayatha prayoga bishayare dakkhata dekhai parinahanti.”’ 

“ This is the first happy attempt to introduce blank verse in 
Oriya poems. Before this, the Bengali poet, Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt, introduced it to Bengali after carefully weighing the nature 
and laws of Bengali poetry......... Excepting the poet Radhanath, no 
other Oriya writer has been able to show a capacity for correctly 
using this measure.’’ 1 

Apart from the measure, what strikes us at the very outset is that 
the dedication in the first few lines is addressed not to any orthodox 
deity in an orthodox fashion but to an orthodox deity, the goddess 
Sarala, in a new fashion, which reminds one of Milton's devout 
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prayer io the heavenly Muse in the third book of the Paradise Lost 
to help him in his winged flight. 

In the third place, in this. narrative poem we are plunged à diens 
into the action of the story, and this is also a new feature for which 
we might go to Homer or even to Milton, both of whom began their 
` books with their important characters in a. critical stage and unthread- 
ing the narrative informed their readers about the particulars of the 
gods or persons they were describing. 

In the Mahûyûatra the poet was trying his hand at epic composi- 
iion; not an^eple in the sense of the Sanskrit Mahakavyas, nor might 
the term be applied to the Ramayan and the Mahabharat, nor can we 
extend the term to include the puránas which contained materials for 
numerous epics. We shall discuss the matter so that the distinctive 
features of the new form which Radhanath wanted to introduce may 
appear in all its implications. When we consider everything, we 
have to conclude that it was unfortunate for Radbanath to have 
broken off before he came to the end, but it must be said that it was 
a remarkable attempt in spite of its obvious incompleteness. 

The Sanskrit Puranas are lengthy compositions, purporting to 
be the chronicles of the world, so to speak. They contain germs of 
meny epics, we find in them many epic ideas and situations which can 
be developed later on into full-fledged epic poems. Their canvas is 


vast, their characters are numerous; their grandeur is too grand even. 


for epic representation in tbeir entirety, we can break them piecemeal 
and then present the fragments to successive poets for exercising 
their talents upon. The Sanskrit Ramayan and the Mahdbhdrat are 
also lengthy compositions and serve in an equal measure as source 
books for epics. They contemplate recording the history of many 
important families but their aim is comparatively restricted to one 
definite and individual dynasty. The Mahdkdvyas, again, have to 
conform to certain characteristics: there must be a hero, well-born, 
generous, and with his antagonist almost of the same calibre: there 
should be pleasant descriptions of hills and dales, mountains and 


groves, the seasons, etc.; there should be a fixed number of cantos, and | 


tite style and metre should not be monotonously uniform but there 
should be provision for a little variety. Let us however consider how 
the Mahdyatra fares in relation to these rules. There is at least no 
variety of metre because it 1s in blank verse throughout. Of descrip- 
tions, to be sure, it has enough, and the hero's antagonist is not yet 
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to be seen sketched or outlined but we must remember that the work 
is an unfinished product, at the same time there is no scope for such 
a creation. The new note that may be detected and that increases 
the worth of the book is the patriotic motive and the patriotism of the 
sort is a tendency developed in us through our contact with the. 
west. Along with this, there is a conscious modelling on literary 
products of Europe, on Virgil and Milton in particular, and in 
this modelling it is quite possible Radhanath’s intimate acquaintance 
with the works of Michael Madhusudan, the Bengali Poet, may have 
helped a good deal. 

„An important feature of the poem is the place occupied by Orissa. 
There has been a new orientation in her physical geography. 

Thus in the second canto the poet with consummate skill makes 
the Pandavas turn to Orissa in course of their ‘final journey ', which 
latter incident explains the title of the poem. His motive is to use his 
gifts in describing-the topography of the country and extol its beauties 
and glories. The fire-god who receives the homage- of the Pandavas 
lives in secret in the Nilachala and the lakes Saroh and Chilika are but 
remnants of the ocean which receded at the order of the ocean god, 
after it had flowed into the shore when the Sudarsan Chakra sank 
down into the sea. Hence more importance attaches to Chakratirtha at 
Puri, and the name of the country itself receives a new interpretation. 
It may be a digression, but at the same time it is proper to observe 
here, that Radhanath’s poem Chilika is camposed in couplets which are 
sometimes non-stop verses and the poem is in itself a new type, due to 
western models ; a topographical poem in its entirety, full of minute 
touches of description, with an independent interest of its own. 

The whole of the third canto consists of poetic descriptions of 
Orissa: the coast of the Mahanadi flowing in the east, the mount 
Kapilas and the mount Malyavanta, all hoary with time and threaded 
by streams. The fire-god takes the Pandavas round the different 
territories acting as their guide. Even such ordinary place-names as 
Tangi are idealised by a legendary touch and an air of popular philology. 
What is remarkable in these descriptions, in which the poet frequently 
indulges recurring again and again to the historical and natural 
grandeur of the land, is an attempt at reconstructing the Pauranic 
legends, at associating every inch of Orissa with something hallowed 
in history or religion. It seems that Radhanath studied Utkal pretty 
much in the same way as Scott studied Scotland, the motif of poetry 
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is directly or indirectly patriotic, and the result is to be seen in details 
of workmanship. 

In the next canto (the fourth) we are introduced to the Kaliyuga 
which has. just begun, and which could be -visualised by the Pandavas 
because of their pure nature: 

Sattvagunojjvala eka tumbhara locane 

Bhatiba, se divya jyoti. 

“ Only before your eyes, bright with the virtue of truthfulness, 
Will flash that divine light.” 

Before them lay the assembly of gods—Dharma, Satya, Nyaya, 
Tapah, Sama, Daya,  Saucha, ‘Titiksha, Arjaba, Padmalaya, 
Saraswati—a]l these are described in a concrete form and a vivid 
manner with the additional statement of a prophecy that these gods 
will disappear, and India, the land of Bharat, will pass through very 
rough times. It might be pointed out in this connection that in this 
metaphorical description of the gods and goddesses Radhanath does 
not take his stand on legendary history but his basis is a new. puritan 
philosophy which is more or less made free by western influence and 
in which Dharma, Sahasa, Satya, Nyaya, Tapah, Saucha, Titiksha, 
and Arjaba are decked out in human form in characteristic poses. 
Such free handling of the divine assembly cannot be wholly attributed 
to a thoroughly conservative temperament, and Radhanath in his poetic 
craftsmanship certainly looks away far from inherited literary tradition. 
This view is confirmed by the figures of Lust and Anger, Avarice and 
Illusion, Pride and Murder, Jealousy and Falsehood, Deception, Faction 
and Sloth that are next introduced, and it is to be remembered that 
the stage is always confined to Bharata on which there is a free fight 
resulting in the overthrow of Dharma and the victory of Kali. Let 
us conclude an account of this canto with its last five lines which 
remind the reader of the Bengali poet Hemchandra’s recurring note on 
India’s moral degradation at the present day, though the natural 
phenomena of the country continue to be the same as before: 

sehi des’a, sehi giri, sehi nadanadi 
nagara, nagari, tirtha, asramadi kari, 
sarve thile purvapari, manabe kebala 
. pimare manaba rahi, pasu tharu hina 
hoi jibi jugadharme bharata mandale. 
'* The same country, the same hills. rivers and streams the same, 
Cities and towns, holy places and hermitages, 
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Everything shall continue as before, man only 
Worse than a beast, human only in semblance, 
——A strange result of the time-spirit in the land of Bharata.”’ 


Western influence on the remaining cantos of the poem is mainly 
contained in a new appeal to patriotism which modifies the tone of 
court poetry. In the tribute of praise justly offered by the poet to 
Ramchandra Bhanja, the Chief of Mayurbhanja State, which begins: 
٠ the fifth canto, a puritanic note is heard. There is something new 
in poetry when praise is given to sexual restraint and beneficent 
rule of the Chief, far removed from the half-adulatory, half-amatory 
verses associated with the pcet’s homage to things, and though the ideal 
of Ramchandra, the hero of the Ramayana, may be brought forward 
as the possible source of this evlogy (whence this similarity in name) 
one would like to trace it to our newly awakened idea of responsible 
government. Western or eastern, this portion is however merely 
dedicatory. In the main body of this canto we find Yudhisthira very 
‘much perturbed over the ills of Bharatabhumi. He feels like one 
whose own house has suddenly caught fire: 


Daive jebe dekhe banhi atumancha tale 
gruhapati, katara se huai jesane...... 


“ When perchance the master of the house, 
Descries fire beneath the eaves, grief seizes 
His heart, similarly......... | 


Hagerly he asks the Fire-God with tears in his eyes: 


iit. Prabhu, trikala darasi 

tumbhe jenu, kaha mote kirupe 6 
ghatiba e mahanartha sujalà, suphala 

e sasyasyamala dharà parahate dei 
parapadinata ki he hebe aryyasute ? 


‘“ Lord, all the time and all the space 

Stands revealed to our gaze ; tell me how 

This calamity will fall on India, This country, 

Of beautiful streams and herbage, will the Aryan line 

Give it up to others and live as slaves ? "' . 


The reply that Agni gives to this query shows with -what avidity 
the poet must have imbibed the knowledge of Indian History from 
western sources. He would trace all the evils of India, including her 
polititical servitude, to the loss of her spiritual fire which went out 
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just as Brahminism rose and snuffed the soul out of her by laying over 
a huge burden of rituals and ceremonies. "The whole world seemed to 
be couped up within the four corners of India, untouchability spread 
like a curse and a pestilence, and Lust and Sloth and Jealousy made 
the land an easy prey to designing foes. Radhanath attacks the educa- 
tional system built on the aphorism of Chanakya—slokarüpe sikhaibe 
.ehi bhiru niti—'' this cowardly temper will be taught through ` 
 Slokas''—and he also looks askance at the different provinces on 
account of their provincialism—ikhyaye pruthaka mātra, rakte sarve | 
eke— separate only in name, equal in blood they are all.'' 
As has been already said, besides the Maháyàátra, Radhanath wrote 
a number of small romances,* all in tbe manner of Byrou's verse tales. 
Kedár-Gowri, Chandrabhàágà, Nandtkeswari, Usha and Parvati, these 
five form a class by themselves. Of these, the first is a simple tale 
of love between two young people, boy and girl, that grew and lived 
side by side, and itis most pathetic in its tragic end. The two lovers 
made an appointment but there was a tiger lurking ° near the rendez- 
vous, resulting in a misunderstanding and consequent consecutive 
suicide by both. There is hardly any room for doubt that Chaucer’s 
Pyramus and Thisbe (Legend of Good Women) acted as the model 
to this denouement, though there are many fine touches throughout 
the poem, illustrating the poet's art and originality and the susceptibi- 
lity of an Oriental. As it happens, the name is taken from a well. 
known spring at Bhubaneswar, which is described in the poem as the ' 
rendezvous, whence the name. The originality of the poet is amply 
borne out by many lines of Eastern imagery and local description ; 
the reader may be at random referred to the calf-love between the boy 
and the girl, their beauty which had made each suited for the 
other, their resolution to go out into the world in the disguise 
of a monk and a nun, professing love (Premer sannyasi sannyasini) ; 
the appearance of the girl first on the spot and her fright at the sight 
ol a tiger dripping the blood of a stag just killed ; the subsequent 
advent of Kedar who commits suicide, under a mistake, Gouri following 


Y 


guit. . 
مع‎ powerfuland popular has been the poem of Radhanath that 


it has at once sunk into the mass mind ; a stranger visiting Bhubaneswar 
may be regaled with the version of the name of the spring as 


* Paramananda Acharyya's articles in the Utkala Sahitya. 
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Radhanath gives it ; questions into the proper place may elicit the fact 
that what Radhanath wrote about it was wholly his own version. 
Pandit Artaballabh Mahanty utters a timely warning which might be 
interpreted into a censure, about such ways of misleading the public 
mind and changing legends. 1 

Chandrabhdgé is another verse-tale. In it the heroine is the 
daughter of à sage named Sumanya. Her beauty attracts the sun.god 
who follows her with entreaties and solicitations but shé does not 
relent,does not slacken her steps and she runs away from him in mortal 
terror. The god is, however, hot in pursuit and at last she is swallow- 
ed up by the sea. The discomfiture of the god is prompted by Kama- 
deva (Cupid) who, reviled by him in contemptuous terms for his 
prowess, is ever on the watch, and shoots two arrows at the pair,— 
the arrow at the sun-god calculated to inspire love, and that at the 
maiden to inspire hatred. The denouement synchronises with the 
sudden ruin that overtakes the temple at Konarak, which thus acts 
as the deuz-ex-machina, once so popular with a school of dramatists 
and novelists in Europe. In this instance also it should be carefully 
investigated how far the poet has invented and how far he has built 
on foundations already in existence. To one not acquainted with 
the local tradition it is very tempting to identify the story with the 
legend of °“ the God pursuing, the maiden hid, "—the story of Daphne 
and Appollo, rendered memorable in so many classical references. 
While Daphne was changed into a laurel tree at her urgent entreaties, 
the Indian girl’s importunate pleadings to her mother resulted in 
her being changed into a small stream absorbed into the sea. As 
usual, Radhanath’s local touches have made the poem into a new 
thing altogether by his numerous references to the religious faith and 
historical incidents of Orissa. The name of the poem is takén from a 
river that flows by Konarak and that has ‘to be crossed by visitors 
from Purito the now ruined, but most beautiful, temple dedicated to 
the sun-god. Radhanath has thus excellently woven together the 
local legend and its western counterpart so that the borrowing, as in ~ 
all other cases where he is the maker, seems so natural. 

Radhanath’s Parvati * has been likewise compared to classical 

works and Shakespearean dramas; the liad has been mentioned as 
having prompted the idea, and it has been discussed how far Parvati 


* Paramananda Acharyya’s articles in the Utkala ۰ 
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approximates to Aeschylus or Shakespeare. Radhanath may have 
borrowed from both; the ghost and the Ophelia incident may have been 
taken from Hamlet, and the Kanchuki from the watch of Aeschylus. 
But Radhanath takes for the basis of his work a description of some 
local customs and an account of the Economic Geography of the land. 
The incest—a father's passion for his own daughter on whom he 
begot a son—points to Shelley’s Cenci as a possible ideal. The son 
was killed and the hungry mother starved to death with dark hints 
as to her having been made to feast on the corpse of her son. There 
is also the supernatural element, the tragic ghost of the much tried 
mother appearing before her mother for revealing everything in 
connection with the crime. 

In considering Radhanath’s Yayati-Keshari in connection with 
the western influence we notice the following which will be of 
interest if we remember the plot and treatment of a similar subject 
in Shakespeare’s Cymbeline : 

(1) A step-mother’s aversion for the step-children. 

(2) The twins, specially the sister Bimala, habitated to the 
male dress and manly pursuits. | 

(8) Chance meeting at the temple. 

(4) The prince takes a fancy to Bimala in male attire but is - 
disillusioned. 

(5) Supernatural aid—the disguise and the night in the cave 
with Lalita. 

(6) The secret gets out and the discovery of the intrigue. 

(7) Yayati is charged and sentenced to death by the king. 

(8)  Yayati prefers death in a combat with seven best warriors 
because he is a Kshatriya. d 

(9) ‘Divine intervention by dreams. 

(10) Happy conclusion. 

(11) Though Sringar ras or erotic sentiment prevails in Radha- 

_nath’s Yayati-Keshari, yet it is not so extreme as it is in Upendra 
Bhanja, it suits our modern taste and our modern taste means a good 
deal of the influence of western taste. © | 


۱ UsHa "HEP 

The story of Usha is not by itself a direct imitation or a grafting 
of any western story or legend on a liberal scale, but it seems 
to bave been taken largely from one of the annals of Rajasthan 
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compiled by Tod. In a country where primitive conditions exist, 
where hunting is a chief pastime, it is nothing surprising that & prince 
like Jayanta should come across a girl like Usha equally . proficient 
in hunting and marksmanship: only this Usha must not be a princess 
but an ordinary village maiden though when her parentage will be 
examined, . her noble birth will be evident to all. This is the way in 
which Tod has taken his story from local sources. The race item 
of the story has been taken from Greek legends ; compare '' Atalanta's 
Hace," when the same artifice was used to get rid of a superior rival. 
Neither the hunt nor the race can, with any shadow of reality, be 
assoclated with a princess of Orissa. The very idea is preposterous, 
but Radhanath in his usual way has created a new legend altogether, 
giving it a local colouring and associating it with local names and 
traditions so that it seems to be a thoroughly original poem ; for this, 
again, the constructive genius of Radhanath is responsible. 


NANDIKESWARI 


The story of the poem Nandikeswari has come to close grips 
with history; no longer are we troubled with legends and legendary 
accounts but with the dim beginnings of history where our tread is 
firmer and surer; buf when we examine the poem, there is an as- 
tonishing similarity between the Oriya poem and Lord Byron's 
Stege of Corinth both as regards subject-matter and the measure of the 
verse. Surely the motive in the Oriya poem is not the same as in the 
English; Chodaganga is the conqueror, and his primary motive is the 
conquest of the country, not securing the band of any lady, however 
rich and beautiful. Both the poems end with a sense of tragedy ; 
but while Alp in The Siege of Corinth 1s 5 human being given to love 
and hate, with whom all is fair in love and war, Chodaganga is a being 
of a superior order,—at least superior to the ‘ folly ’ of love. 


VENISANHAR 5 


The inspiration was eastern but the form of expression .was a 
western influence. Radhanath like all true sons of mother Tadia 
followed the original Mahabharat in picking out the theme of his poem 
Venisanhar. But the mode of expression was western. He was of 
the times and acted according to the demands of his age. The modern 
age wanted to see the same old stóry of Mahabharat from a new angle 
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of vision and Radhanath supphed his Venisanhar tosuit the new 
taste. 

Radhanath had been the pioneer also in modern Oriya Kathà- 
Sahitya. His Young Italian (itdliya-yuvd) was first published in the 
Utkal Durpun, a Balasore paper, in 1877. He was the forerunner in 
this of Ramshankar, Jagamohan, Phakirmohan and others, whose, 
novels and dramas have made notable contribution to modern Oriya 
literature. — Ramsbankar's Kaüncikaveri (a drama) and Vivdsini, 
(a novel) Jagamohan's Babaji (a farce) and Fakirmohan’s Revati (a 
story), all appeared after 1881. 

Radhanath has been silent these thirty three years almost ; his 
voice has stopped through death. The impulse which he roused in the 
literature of Orissa has not found anequally fertile soil, but may be seen 
in the verses of some of his younger contemporaries like Sadhucharan 
Roy, Nandakisore Bal, Chintamani Mahanty. Sadhucharan died young, 
but be had shown sufficient promise of poetic worth before his death, 
and had received encouragement from the senior poet ; Nandakisore 
distinguished himself in historical and nature poetry, and Chintamani 
still lives, to offer mode! and guidance to younger generations. Poetry 
is cultivated, and still prevailingly, along western lines of culture, but 
the rosy dawn has faded away and along with it the promise of infinite 
greatness, or more properly, grandeur. 

Radhanath’s life has not yet been published: it is in the press 
and under the excellent supervision of his gifted son. It should prove 
a compendium of useful knowledge for the Orissa of his times. The 
publication of his biography, suitably documented, should introduce 
the romantic emergence of modern Oriya literature out of nebulous 
conditions into clear outlines, at the same time that it will give valu- 
able information to all students of modern Indian literature. ' 


A SPIRITUAL VISION 
A REVIEW OF THE LIFE DIVINE* BY SRI AUROBINDO 


MAHENDRANATH SIRCAR 


«< A 8 Life and Mind have been released in Matter, so too must 
in their time these greater powers of concealed God-head 
emerge from the involution and the supreme Light descend into us 
from above." This is the concrete promise given at the end of the 
- Life Divine by Sri Aurobindo. In this book hegives the philosophy 
of life and spirit and with the insight of a seer sketches a new  spiri- 
tual fulfilment and consummation. The structure breathes a life all 
its own and is a piece of artistic creation, philosophic thinking, and 
profound spirituality. Its organic character is evenly maintained ; 
the creation is inspired by à vision and sanctified by a consecrated 
life. Naturally, here is much more than intellectual philosophy 
and every page of the book carries the impress of thought oozing out of 
the fountain of spirit and of expression inspired by the spirit of poesy. 
Thought and spirituality are not two distinct concepts, for the 
spirit is the only reality ; and therefore, the life which spirit 
Inspires is also that which sanctifies thought. Thought puts ina 
system what spirit realises in its two-fold adventure of self-explication 
and self-integration. Spirit exhibits its creative adventure and novelty 
in its concentrated expression through mind, life and matter. The graded 
universes in creation represent the descent of spirit from its transcen- 
dence into inconscient matter through mind and life. Behind this crea- 
tive expression is the consciousness-will which is the supreme reality. 
Sri Aurobindo believes in Integral Existence, and does not dissect 
it into partial orders and study them in sections, like the psychic 
relativist or the realist. In these partial truths, he throws a light 
from a deeper insight which does neither reject matter nor accept, the 
conclusion of materialistic monism or the unconscious creative vitalism. 
In matter he sees the descent of spirit. Itis imperfect and incom- 
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plete expression of it. ‘‘ Matter expresses itself as eventually a form 
of some unknown force. Life too, that yet unfathomed mystery, 
reveals itself as an obscure energy imprisoned in material formula- 

tions." ‘They represent the display of the primordial spirit energy 
in its graded expression. They are the objectification of will in the 
process of self-evolution, Matter and Life create bondage so long as 
we do not see the grand drama that is being played in the heart of 
existence behind their external crust. The adventures of the creative- 
spirit can be felt if the mechanical vision is displaced by the spiritual 
insight. Matter is a temporary and apparent obscuration of spirit, 
in order that spirit can transcend it and display its formative func- 
tion even in the lowest order of existence. ‘‘ Matter is substance of 
the one conscious being phenomenally divided within itself by the 
action of a universal Mind." The occult insight reveals the creative 
force of spirit behind the ‘physical and the vital universe and naturally 
the Upanishadic affirmation goes that Brahman is Annam and Prana. 

With the occult vision, the author has a more positive and affirmative 

attitude regarding the cosmic manifestation and naturally sees the 
continuity of the play through the subtler and wider ranges of existence 
in the mental, the over-mental and the supra-mental. The conti- 
nuity comes up to the transcendent divine beyond the creative rhythm 
in its own dignity of poise. Naturally it is not possible to accept the 
revolt of spirit against matter or to give consent to the ‘ nihil’ 
of Buddhism. Reality is omnipresent in all graded universes 

wherein throughout extends the marriage of Spirit’ and Matter. 
Matter reveals itself to the realising thought and subtilised senses 
as the figure and body of spirit. Spirit reveals itself as the con- 
` senting agent, as the sole truth of the essence of matter. Matter 
is the external vesture that spirit takes up for its concrete ex- 
pression through the different layers of existence. The higher ascents 
give us the more luminous vision of matter for the better and 
“more effective expression of spirit. Thus Matter and Spirit are 
reconciled in the creative plane. This sets aside the long-standing 
conflict between Prakriti and Purusha and the limitation of Spirit by 
Matter. '' The transcendent, the supra-cosmic is free in itself beyond 
Time and Space and beyond the conceptual opposites of finite and 
infinite. In cosmos it uses its liberty of self-expresion." Limitation 
there is, but. this limitation is self-imposed, for the novelty in the 
creative adventure of Spirit. The process of self-evolution and self; 
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explication is followed by the simultaneous process of self-involution 
and self-integration. They run concurrently. Without this there 
would have been the- immersion of Spirit in Matter. Maya or Ignorance 
cannot work in complete oppositiont o self-revealing process. There 
is still. the twilight of Spirit which sheds its soft lustre. Nowhere the 
spirit loses its self-reference and this makes the higher evolution 
possible. The light looms larga in the centre of being ; there is, 
therefore, an inherent urge in all the grades of existence to absorb 
more and more this light in order that the life can have more elasticity 
and radiant expression. The obscurity of matter is removed. The 
limitation of a divided consciousness and power is withdrawn. The 
urge of evolution is to realise the radiant self by throwiug away 
the limitations of matter, by assimilating the light of spirit. This 
becomes clearly evident with the first awakening of the occult insight. 
It exhibits the luminous matter which instead of obscuring spirit 
becomes its helpmate in its expression and movement. 

There is an incessant urge in evolution to get access into the 
finer orders of existence than matter, life and mind. The emergent 
next to mind is Supermind, beyond that is the Divine existence, 
consciousness and bliss. These are involved in the triple forces of the 
lower order. Evolution makes manifest what is potential. The 
potential is the more powerful, because it is more true and subtle, its 
actual is realised when the insight is. developed. There is always 
the consenting knowledge and deciding force behind which uplifts the 
evolution to still subtler grades, and maintains all along the luminous 
thread of intimate connections between all of them. Evolution does 
not mean the sudden emergence of any thing completely new but the 
unfolding, or better, the appearance of the subtler, the wider and 
the more comprehensive existence. The next step in emergence is 
supermind. It is a great promise. The emergence of the super- 
mind into our consciousness will be a momentous event as it 
will fundamentally change the truth and the value of mentalised 
knowledge. Our being is a seat of refraction of the divine existence " 
in: inverted order of ascent and descent of the following principles: 
Existence, consciousness, bliss, supermind, mind, psyche, life and 
matter. i . 

The divine descends from the pure existence through conscious- 
ness, force, bliss and the creative medium of supermind into the world 
of mind, psyche, life and matter. The meeting-place of the divine 
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Bussi fuma with the world of mind, life and matter is the Super- 
mind. The veil of ignorance separates the supra-mental from the mental 
and the lower order. The rending of the veil is the condition of the 
divine life in humanity, it then makes possible the divine inpouring 
and divine fusion. The divine force is still in play in the lower 
orders, but the higher evolution keeps pace with the conscious inpouring 
from the supermind, when matter and life will yield their obscuri- 
ties, mind its stumblings through divided visions and lame under- 
standing. 

'* The liberation of the individual soul from its limitation is the key- 
note of the definitive divine action’’ and the emergence of the supermind 
isin & sense the emergence of the self-awareness of the individual 
as one with the divine. This is the supreme conquest of spirit over 
the confinement of the senses and the body. When the indivi- 
dual ‘attains, self-awareness and identity, ‘‘ the liberated soul 
extends its perception of unity horizontally as well as vertically. 
The liberated soul is not. lost in the transcendence, but gains in being 
both intensively and extensively in order that it can now reflect the 
cosmic spirit not only in the cosmic knowledge, but in the expansive 
orbit of being, feeling the intimate fouch with each and everything and 
finally reviving and inviting them to the joyous existence in its widest 
commonalty spread. Man stands in intimate relation to the universe, 
and in this ascent to the higher evolution this relation becomes a matter 
of direct perception. He can influence the evolution of the human 
race by establishing the identity of spirit and imparting the force of 
spirit, This liberation is not the realisation of spirit as distinct from 
matter, life and mind. It is really the spiritualisation of the vehicles 
of spirit in order that spirit can enjoy its complete freedom in the 
order of expression just as it enjoys perpetually its freedom in trans- 
cendence. True freedom will be an existence in perfect harmony in 
the different parts of our composite being as well as in our relation 
with the universal or cosmic self. The constant influx of spirit-energy 
will fill our being, establishing a correspondence between the universal | 
life-force with our life, the cosmic ideation with our ideation, the 
universal bliss with our bliss. Man will wake into the pulse of the 
cosmic and the supra-cosmic life, consciousness and being. The 
dualism of being and non-being, Purusha and Prakriti, knowledge and 
ignorance, life and death is not the fixed order of things. ۲۶ it is, 
the proper attitude is to deny and transcend the dualism in Nirvana. 
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Sri Aurobindo thinks this dualism is the sequence to the divided vision 
which the mind of man unquestioningly accepts without probing 
deeper. The finer truth is that these are phases of the contraries 
which are reconciled in the higher vision of the Absolute, not only in 
thinking, but in actual life. Wiith the fuller and the profounder view. 
the limited vision of ego and its dualities melt away showing the path 
to the supreme fulfilment of life and not only to escape from life. This 
ego-construction is not possible to be set aside 0 long as the root of life 
is not discovered in the Absolute and the self-opening of the individual 
is not complete. The Absolute is not the eternal repose, wideness and 
silence. It is not the bare a-conceptual potentiality ; it has in it the 
perpetual urge for a creative expression. Consciousness is always 
associated with Will. Consciousness- Will is, as Sri Aurobindo puts 
if, is the ultimate reality. The old idea of force or energy as material 
is being discarded by science anl philosophy. The ultimate reality 
is Siva-Sakti. Being and becoming, rest and impulsion, equilibrium 
and activity, status and dynamis represent the two aspects of an 
all-integral existence and to take note only of one of these is to court 
a partial philosophy. ‘‘ The real is behind all that exists, it expresses 
itself intermediately in an ideal which is a harmonised truth of itself ; 
the ideal throws out a phenomenal reality of variable conseious-being, 
which inevitably drawn towards its only essential Reality tries at least 
to recover it." The integral truth is thus a spiral-like existence, 
exhibiting innumerable varieties, all linked up in an indivisible unity. 
The upward ascent makes exhibition of this integrity, the downward 
descent presents the reality in divisions and parts. Intellect dissects 
what is integral and cannot vouchsafe what is beyond mind, ‘‘ throned 
in the luminous vast of illimitable self-vision.’’ Intermediate between 
the transcendent one and the mutative many, there is the super- 
mental wideness and effulgence which can ‘reflect the transcendent 
existence and show the luminous link of connection between the 
supreme light of consciousness and its dim mental reflections. Mind 
is identical in essence with supermind and conceals in it the potential- 
ity of supermind. Bstween the transcendent Truth-consciousness 
and the supra-mental Truth-consciousness there is this difference “that 
in the Transcendent, idea and meaning, consciousness.and will, bliss 
and consciousness, are not in the least differentiated ; in the supermind 
they exhibit their differential expression while maintaining their 
complete concord and integrity, ‘‘ The supermind starts from 
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from unity, not division ; 15 is primarily comprehensive, differentia- 
tion is only its secondary act." The whole movement in the super- 
mind is unitary and harmonious. It is not the synthesis of mind, 
the mental synthesis does never emerge into the direct vision of the 
all-comprehensive harmony with the total setting of existence in it. 
This all-comprehensiveness is the character of the supra-mental 
knowledge. Supra-mental knowledge is not like the mental knowledge 
analytically divided or relationally separate. Knowled e is knowledge 
by identity; not overriding distinctions but seeing them integrally in 
the total setting. ‘‘ Mind in its essence is a consciousness which 
measures, limits, cuts out forms of things from the indivisible whole . 
and contains them as if each were a part integer." Mind depieces 
what is otherwise integral and whole. Philosophy which has its 
basis on mind naturally creates divisions and antinomies and cannot 
rise above them by its inherent limitation. The dep iecing tendency 
of the mind is checked by the supermind which is never devoid ۶ 
the infinite extension of existence and which returns to self-vision 
and self-expanse lost to the mind. Because of this delim iting function 
of. the mind, the self loses its integral vision of the supermind and 
its identity with if. Philosophy restores this metaphysical fall and 
reinstates the supermental wisdom which oversteps the mental vision 
of studying facts in their individual setting apart from the cosmic 
togetherness. The supra-mental knowledge mirrors the essential unity 
of things, the indivisibility of space, time and energy, and the divided 
appearances. The existence of supermind is a logical necessity, for 
the world which is an extension in space and time aud not the working 
out of a blind force governed by a mechanical necessity, ° cannot 
be accommodated in the spaceless and timeless absolute. [n its first 
movement it necessarily finds a place in Saccidananda *'' proceeding 
out of its primal poise or rather upon it as a base and in it 
as a continent, info a movement which is its form of energy 
aol instrument of cosmic creation." In second poise of the 
supermind the divine realises itself as a stable conscious-self, 
and at the same time would realise itself as a concentration of 
conseious-self, supporting the individual play and upholding its 
differentiation „from the other play of the movement—-the same every- 
where in soul-essence but varying in soul-form. This differentiation 
is practical, but not essential In the third poise the supermind 
does not stand behind the movement but projects itself into 15 and is 
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involved in it. Here the unity is dominant. It is a dualism in 
unity, between the individual divine and its universal source. This 
does not make the unity prior to the multiplicity. ‘‘ The eternal 
recurrence of the manifestation ‘in Time is a proof that the divine 
multiplicity is an eternal fact of the supermind beyond Time no less 
than the divine unity.” 

The aspiring soul impelled by the secret urge of the - everlasting 
unity and wideness of knowledge and being of the supermind attains 
redemption from the limited life of nature, But there must be and is 
the natural distinction between the one that has known the fall and the 
one that is redeemed. Such a soul would be ‘“‘ pure and infinite self- 
existence in its being: in its becoming it would be a free play of 
immortal life uninvaded by death, unclouded by ignorance." ‘‘ It would 
be a pure and unlimited consciousness in its energy, poised in an eternal 
and luminous tranquillity as its foundation, yet able to play freely with 
forms of knowledge and forms of conscious power, tranquil, unaffected 
by stumblings of mental error and misprision of our striving will.” 
It will live consciously, unerringly and simultaneously in the two 
terms of the eternal existence, the poles of the one and the 
many. It would be aware in itself of the self-concentration and the 
self-expansion of the infinite. The divine soul does never lose its 
awareness and its self-reference to the Infinite, and is a kind unique 
by itself, enjoying its own poise in the comprehensive and all- 
embracing harmony. Its knowledge and will will move in rhythm 
with the Supreme Will, for it represents the vaster movement in 
itself without reference to tbe restricting nature Its love and delight 
are the ecstasy of the supreme bliss. The Divine Soul in its complete 
unison in nature and being represents the type of fulfilment and 
perfection to which finite souls aspire. 

The synthetic scheme is fully borne out when it is shown 
that the supermind is involved in life, with its basis in matter. 
The vital or life-impulse is nof a force by itself or the primal force 
of the craation ; it is ‘‘ the dynamic play of the universal force, a force® 
in which mental consciousness and nervous vitality are in the same 
form or at least in their principle always inherent and therefore they 
appear and organise themselves in our world as the form of matter.” 
This life-force is everywhere, in all stages of being. The higher 
stages hold the secret to the lower. 

There is the law of continuity working throughout the whole 
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existence which represents a heirarchy, all breathing the same life 
and moving with the same vital force, Mind-energy, life-energy and 
material energy are different dynamisms of the one cos mic force. ** This 
conscious force, the Chit-Tapas of the Vedanta manifests itself as 
nervous energy full of sub-mental sensation in the plant." In the 
process of the emergence, the continuity is never disturbed and the 
lower order differs from the higher in concentration and limitation. The 
evolutionary urge is an urge to put off this limitation and philosophic 
wisdom consists in reading the whole creative structure in the hght of 
a spiritual synthesis. Death and incapacity are possible because of 
the individuation of power and life. When the connection of the 
supreme source of life is kept up and the reinforcement continually 
taking place, they can be "prevented. If the story of life in its descent 
is interesting, the adventure of life in its ascent is stimulating and 
inspiring, for here the promise is given of the revision of man’s 
present state of existence and of assimilation of the supra-mental 
light and force. In the economy of existence life and consciousness 
do not stand still and move for a finer, more extensive expression, . 
and for consciously enjoying their birth-right in spirit and immortality. 
Here is the true meaning of evolution. And naturally the human 
being cannot rest satisfied with his mental achievement and progress 
and must discover his true being not in mind, but in the next higher 
ascent in the supermind. The evolution of life through the sub-cons- 
cious end the conscious must be completed in the super-conscious. 
There is continuity between these stages of unfolding. The evolution of 
the next stages lias a natural effect upon the prior stages, otherwise the 
formative development becomes difficult or almost impossible. The 
lower contains the seedling of the higher and superior life and fulfilment. 
Supermind is, therefore, only a natural expression in the evolutionary 
urge and development. 

The emergence of the supermind is preceded by subtler un- 
folding of the higher mind, illumined mind, infinite mind, and over- 
‘mind. These are the subtler expressions and formations of conscious- 
ness. Sri Aurobindo in his inimitable language compares ‘‘ the 
action of the Higher Mind to a composed and steady sunshine, 
the energy of the Illumined Mind beyond it to an overpowering of 
massive lightnings of flaming  sun.staff."' Beyond still is the 
action of the Intuitive mind which reveals '* a greater power of Truth- 
force and Truth-vision, Truth-thought, Truth-sense, Truth-action." At 
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the source of this intuitive Truth-vision, there is the Gvermind that 
covers the whole lower range of Knowledge-ignorance and at the same 
time connects with the greater Truth-consciousness (the Supermind) 
while concealing it from our vision by the brilliance of its golden 
veil. To the occult vision the over-mental soul is an actuality which 
‘““cofects and divides the supreme knowledge and the cosmic 
ignorance. The Overmind is the delegate of the Supermind to the 
Ignorance. The Supermind transmits to Overmind all its realities, 
but it formulates them according ‘‘ to the awareness of things which 
is still the vision of Truth and get at the same time a first presence 
of ignorance." The complete integral vision of the Supermind may 
be there, but the emphasis on aspects and their independent action 
endowing them with individualities and distinctions, makes the 
over-mental knowledge, intuitions and activity distinct from the 
knowledge, intuition and activity of the supermind. In the supermind 
the Divine Personality and the Impersonality, the one and the many, 
the multiplicity of the godheads are all integrated as a piece of mosaic 
structure ; in the overmind they are distincts, each a condition of 
separate action and development. The over-mental presentation is 
defective in the sense that it loses the corner-stone of the dynamic 
integrity of Being. The over-mental differences are not irreconciliables, 
they are correlatives. In the Supermind they are elements in the 
totality, breathing its life, enjoying its harmony and reflecting the 
ingress of the whole. The supra-mental vision is, therefore, the highest 
spiritual realisation, for it does not suffer the least incompleteness and 
presents Truth-consciousness in its integrity in the cosmic and the 
super-cosmic existence. It does not suffer from the over-mental Maya, 
the Maya of knowledge, yet a power which ‘‘ has made the Ignorance 
possible, even inevitable." If each principle released into action must 
follow its independent expression and realisation, the principle of 
separateness and distinctness must assert itself. .This is inevitable, for 
the overmind cannot rise above this limitation and appraise the still 
subtler course of movement in the super-mental setting. The ascenf 
up to the over-mental soul is, not considered enough, the final flowering 
of life emerges when the thin golden veil is withdrawn presenting, the 
supreme Supra-mental light. 

Intensive interest from the standpoint of the practical or applied 
spigitualism is created when the indications are given to trace out 
our relation to higher range of consciousness specially with supermind 
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to effect a divine transformation of our being. The supermind is not 
a new thing. It is the Vijnana of the Vedas, the Sadvidja of 
the Tantras. But what is unique in Sri Aurobindo’s yoga is, his 
attempt to draw and establish the supra-mental force in the lower 
orders of existence. This part of his teaching is extremely delicate - 
but most stimulating. Delicate it is, because it requires. the intimate 
acquaintance with the psychic being. The psyche is a luminous 
existence directly connecting the higher ranges of our being with 
the lower. When it comes to the front, our inner being becomes 
transparently clear, throwing the purifying light even on the subcons- 
cious being. The secret *to the access to the supra-mental is to 
establish a direct connection between the subconscious and the 
superconscious. ‘Transformation becomes possible when the shining 
lights of the higher reaches of consciousness are reflected on the 
subconscious mind, the subconscious life, and the subconscious 
physique. The darkness and the ignorance which prevail in this part 
of being are removed by the light cast from above. 

The emergence of the psyche is indicated by its silent and soft 
flame, with its pleasing and delicate vibrations through all the parts of 
being. This is the entrance to the path. If the psychic. flame is kept 
up burning, the deeper currents of spirit emerging from the higher 
heights of existence possess us. The individual soul can open to the 
hidden diviner ranges of our being, can receive and reflect their light 
and power. But another, a spiritual transformation from above, is 
needed for us to possess our self in its universality and transcendence. 
By itself the psychic being at a certain stage might be content to 
create a formation of truth, good and beauty, and make thatits station ; 
at a further stage it might become passively subject to the world-self, 
a mirror of universal existence, consciousness, power, delight but 
not- their full participent or possessor. The movement in spiritual 
life takes diverse course and expression with the variety of experience 
revealed to the psychic. It may 1690 0ل‎ the static calmness, losing 
the individuality in the source, 16 can turn back from nature to the 
silent divine and supreme spiritual immobility, as it may be aware ۰ 
of the eternal companion and elect to live in divine concord and 
fellowship. These are the great achievements of the spiritual lives. 
in the past, but a greater fulfilment is envisaged in the Life Divine 
in the higher experience of the supermind Truth-consciousness, where 
the opposites of the divine silence, and the divine dynamis are inte- 
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grated in the richest totality. Only after the descent of the supermind 
the supreme blessedness of spirit’s movement as well as the spirit's 
silence is realised. -Now arises the possibility of the spirit’s descent 
into the world and of spiritualising the total movement of our being. 
With its perfect unity of truth-knowledge and truth-will it can establish 
in the outer as in the inner existence of the harmony of spirits, and 
can turn the values of ignorance into the values of knowledge. 
Psychicisation, intuitivisation, over-mentalisation are the  in- 
variable accessories to super-mentalisation, when peaca, light, bliss 
and power, fill us and move us. A divine life in manifestation 
is only ** possible as the high result and ransom of our present life 
and ignorance. It is the inevitable outcome of nature’s evolutionary 
endeavour and its final fruition.” 5 
The work as a whole presents the metaphysical as well as the spiri- 
tual conception of Sri Aurobindo. The metaphysical chapters are 
thought-provoking. He always refers to the unknown and unknowable 
as the background of the whole existence. It is the metaphysical Abso- 
lute beyond all contraries of thought. It cannot be categorised in any 
way either as being or non-being or as static or dynamic. This is signi- 
ficant. This is the spirit of the absolutistic Vedanta which characterises 
the Real as supra-conceptual. "Though Sri Aurobindo has emphasised 
dynamic spirituality and the evolution of the world-process out of the 
primordial Sakti, still his metaphysical scheme has the appearance of 
accepting the nature of Reality as beyond categories of- thought. 


REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE EDUCATION 
` DEPARTMENT, LONDON, 1937-38 
Pror. P. N, Gagosg, M.A., Ph.D., Sc.D. 


Calcutta University 


The Report on the work of Education Department, London, for the 
year 1987-88 has recently been published. During this period the number 
of Indian students pursuing full courses ab universities and colleges was ۰ 
1,566 ineluding 114 women students. Deputy High Commissioner for 
India remarks that the economic side of this exodus is not without signi- 
ficance. Assuming that the average annual cost of each student is from 
£250 to £300, the aggregate amount involved is not far short of half a 
million pounds or more than 66 lacs of rupees a year. It is, therefore, a 
matter of important national concern that India should derive the maximum 
` benefit from this expenditure which is being incurred on the education of 
her students in the West. In quite a number of cases youngmen , are 
being still allowed to leave India apparently with little or no idea of the 
exact purpose in mind or of the advantage or utility of the proposed study 
or training “abroad and its reasonable prospect of leading to suitable 
employment. Many are eventually obliged to return tò India 
disgruntled and embittered with no qualification for employment 
of any kind and often without the ability or desire to resume 
contact with the family life and the interests of their own people. 
Having regard to the expensive education in the West it is important if 
undue wastage is to be: avoided, parents and guardians should consider 
seriously in consultation with Educational authorities in India and in 
England whether any real advantage would be gained by sending their 
children or wards abroad for further study. Things have however been 
gradually improving and it is satisfactory to note that in recent years 
there has been a notable increase in the number of Post-Graduate students 
as shown below :— 


Year. No. 
1988-84 see ae ... 468 
1984-35 ais ee ... 486 
1935-86 ids Sia wee 624 
1936-37 ۹ s .. 662 
1937-38 i nr eS. T24 


Post-Graduate students are better fitted for pursuing specialised courses of 
study which are not available in India and, generally speaking, they come 
to” England after having proved their merit and capacity in India. The 
time which they have to spend here is comparatively short and the money 
spent on their education is also likely to be of considerable benefit to India. 
The largest number of full time students was in the Faculty of 
Medicine in which 470 students were registered while Arts (inctuding 
Education and Law) comes next with 385. Engineering and Technology 
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follow with 262 students and Pure Science and Economics with 169, 7 
students, respectively. Agriculture had 94 students and 79 were studying 
various unclassified subjects. In addition to the full time students there 
were 212 others including 9 women in occasional courses in the different 
facultics. 

Of the seven universities; viz., Cambridge, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Oxford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, the largest number was in the 
University of London. Out of 857 applications to the University of 
Cambridge only 45 were admitted and it is interesting to note that 4 
students were awarded the Ph.D. degree, 91he M.Sc., 1 the M.Litt., 
and no less than 5 students obtained first class in the Tripos examination, 
The newly introduced course for the diploma in journalism for the London 
University covering a period of academic years is now held at King’s 
College, London, and there were a few applicants for this course. It. is 
noteworthy to remark that-applicants who have not already had journalistic 
experience or who have shown no aptitude for the work or no prospect in 
the suitable employment in that direction are not encouraged to join this 
course. The Local Adviser to the Indian students at Manchester reports 
that the work progress of the Indian students at Manchester have been 
generally satisfactory. For the University of Oxford, 72 Indian students 
were in residence during the year including 9 women and 18 1.0.8. pro- 
bationers. Five students obtained the degree of D.Phill. and one B.Litt., 
while 2 obtained first class Honours in their final degree examinations. 
There were 174 students at Edinburgh of which 58 were in medical studies. 
The total number of students at the University of Glasgow was 24 and 
their progress was fairly satisfactory. 

For the professional and practical training one finds more than half 
joining the M.B.B.S. degree of the London University. For students 
already posseasing Indian medical qualifications registrable in United 
Kingdom desiring to take the final exammation for the diplomas of 
L.R.C.P., M.R.C.P., awarded by the Examining Board in England, a 
period of 6 months of hospital clinical practice is usually found desirable 
and since the facilities for such are difficult to obtain in London 
the students usually go over to Edinburgh and other provincial univer- 
sities. The West London Hospital, formerly a post-graduate school, has now 
been recognised for the clinical portion of the London University M.B.B.S. 
courses and specially the women students have availed themselyes of 
this new arrangement. 

For the Engineering and Technology Section 146 students were 
admitted in the different works for practical training in the following 


subjects : سب‎ 

Civil and Municipal Engineering  : .. 18 
Electrical Engineering m S. 49 
Mechanical Engineering iss ... 34 
Railway Engineering | ae wa D 
Railway Traffic 7 ue. d 
Aviation em ‘ee ... 10 5 
Printing s - aw 4 
Various other subjects E Tu 

٠ Total ... 146 


12 
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The Director-General, Indian Stores Department, actually helps the 
office in securing practical training in the different works for the students. 
He, however, remarks that a number of applicants submit an extensive 
programme of short periods to be spent at a number of works and he is of 
opinion that no real benefit could be derived by such schemes. The value 
derived from a comparatively lengthy stay in one works must be greater 
than that obtained from a series of casual visits and experience has shown 
that firms are not prepared as a general rule to regard such applicants as 
genuine students. It is however noteworthy to remark that majority of 
the students placed under training have given every satisfaction to their 
temporary employers. 

~ The total number of Government scholars and other students under 
the supervision of the department was 160. 


Three Royal Navy Cadets undergoing practical training at H. M. Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth, satisfactorily completed the training aud were appointed 
as Engineer Sub-Lieutenants in the Royal Indian Navy.’ 


During the period under review the committee received £80 in small 
subscription and £200 from Indian revenues and £57-8-6 as interests and 
investments and £325-6-0 as repayments from previous recipients of loans. 
The committee helped 39 students with loans amounting to £586-7-6. 


In the general observation, it is stated that there has been marked and 
progressive improvement in the general standard of Indian students who 
come to England to continue or to supplement their education. The various 
Heads of the departments, and teacl:ers at the various universities and 
colleges, testify that the average run of the students during the last few 
years was decidedly better. In addition to nearly 250 students who obtain- 
ed first degrees and diplomas (in many cases with first class Honours) at 
practically every university throughout Great Britain, noteworthy success 
in the post-graduate section is to be recorded. "Three students gained the 
high degree of Doctor of Science, well over 50 the Doctorate in Philosophy 
(Ph.D.), 18 the degree of Master of Science, 6 the degree of Muster of Arts 
and 10 the Master of Education. 5 Indian candidates secured first class in 
the Cambridge 'Tripos Examination including Wranglership. In Medicine and 
Surgery no less than 15 obtained the Fellowship of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, England (F.R.C.8.) aod 7 including one woman the Membership 
of the Royal College of Physicians (M.R.C.P.), at Edinburgh, 15 students 
qualified for the F.R.C.S.(E) and 5 for the M.R.C.P.(E). 119 Indian doctors 
including 17 women doctors obtained pcst-graduate medical diplomas in 
various branches. 


In the corporate and athletic life of their universities the part played 
by Indian: students is indeed highly satisfactory. Though the gaining of 
academic degrees and qualifications may be the most important of their 
objectives, there is much of great value to be gained from active participa- 

etion in the social and corporate life, in the debating halls, in the common 
room, or on the playing fields where they can freely meet and mix with 
their fellow students. 

It is gratifying to note that the number of women students attending 
full time courses is gradually on the increase and there were 114 women 
students during the year under survey. The department has deputed a 
woman officer to look into the conveniences and other educational arrange- 
ments of these students. 

Lastly, one has to remark about the international crisis whiclfarose 
towards the end of the period covered by this report and just before the 
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opening of the current academic session when làrge number of students bad 
newly arrived from India and there was considerable difficulty regarding 
their studies. The department tried its best to alleviate the worry and 
anxieties which inevitably arose not only among the students themselves 
but amongst their parents and people in India. 

There are nine appendices supplying the various figures relating to the 
expenses, educational activities and educational successes of the students 
in the different branches of their studies. 


Hews and 0 


[A monthly record of News and Views relating to Cultural and Academic Institutions, 
. Events and Movements in India and Abroad] 


. University for Assam 


The appointment of Dr. S. K. Bhuyan of the Assam Education Service 
` a8 a Special Officer in connection with the establishment of a University 
for Assam, is now gazetted. Dr. Bhuyan will draw up plans for the 
proposed university. 


Employment Adviser’s Scheme : Provision for Educated Young Men 


The Employment Adviser to the Government of Bengal has, in co- 
' operation with the various firms, factories and mills in Bengal, been able 
to work out a scheme whereby a few educated young men can start in 
a number of industries and trades as apprentices and then after a 
satisfactory period of training, get permanent employ ment therein. 

Candidates are to apply on the prescribed form to be obtained from 
the office of the Employment Adviser by post (a stamped and addressed 
envelope must be enclosed). Only non-graduates (preferably matriculates 
and under-graduates) who are between 17 and 24 years of ape are eligible 
o apply. Candidates must have good physique and must be prepared to 
do work involving heavy manual labour. They must also be prepared 
to work as ordinary mechanics, mistris and operatives. 

When candidates have filled in the prescribed form, the Employment 
Adviser will call such candidates as appear prima facie suitable for an 
interview at his office at 8, Clive Street, Clive Buildings, Calcutta. As 
regards candidates from the mofussil he will arrange to interview them 
at the nearest district headquarters. Names will be entered on the 


Registers of the Employment Adviser’s Officer only if candidates are found 
suitable in all respects. 


Gandhiji's View on Higher Education 


A recent interview which the Director of Public Instruction, Assam, 
had with Mahatma Gandhi is now officially announced. 
„, it is stated that in course of the interview Gandhiji emphasised the 
need for Provincial Governments making higher education self-supporting 
in order to provide funds for primary education. 


Muslim Education 


The necessity for a Muhammadan Education Conference to exapnine 
the present educational condition of the Muhammadan community and 
to advise on any new programme for pushing the cause of education 


' em 
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amongst the community is stressed by Khan Sahib Ataur Rahman, 
Assistant Director of Public Instruction for Muhammadan Education, in 
his department report for the last year. 

In secondary schools, the Muhammadan rate of progress in education 
during the year was 6'1] per cent. against the general rate of 6°0. If 
Madrassahs, wHich were secondary, were taken into consideration the rate 
wil be still higher. In primary schools the speed is as high as 8'1 per 
cen., the general speed being 6'0 per cent, — 


Training of Ladies in Co-operative Movement 


A novel feature of the programme of expansion of the co-operative 
movement in the U. P. is the refresher course for lady supervisors of 
Co-operative Societies now being conducted at the Women’s Institute, 
Lucknow. : 

The course is conducted in collaboration with the Co-operative Depart- 
ment and is not confined to instruction in co-operation alone. Subjects 
like domestic economy and child welfare, adult education, ete., are included 
in the curriculum. 

Expert officers of the Co-operative net and outsiders deliver 
lectures regularly on their own special subjects. 


Muslim Education Committee ۰ 


The Kamal Yar Jung Muslim Education Committee left for Wardha 
where they met Mahatma Gandhi and also saw the School of Basic 
Education, Wardha. 

Interviewed, Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque, Vice- Chancellor, Calcutta 
University, said that the Committee intended to see the Wardha scheme 
of education functioning in the place of its origin. He added much had 
been said against the Wardha scheme, specially by C. P, Muslims and 
the Committee discussed with local leading Muslims their grievances relating 
to the scheme but the Committee could make definite pronouncements 
thereon only after they had studied the scheme at close quarters and for 
which they were going to Wardha. They also intended to discuss with 
Mahatma Gandhi the Muslims’ anti-scheme in the light of the questionnaire 
issued by the Committee and the information collected so far, 


The Committee, after visiting various places in South India, is expected 
to conclude the tour by the end of June. 


Li 


Digambar Jain College 

The foundation stone of the Digambar Jain Intermediate College 
was laid at Baraut in Meerut by Mr. Tansukhrai Jain of Delhi before a 
large gathering. 

This is the first college of Digambar Jains in India. The All-India 
Digambar Jain Parishad has extended its patronage to the college and 
appSaled to the Jains all over India for funds for the college. Nearly 
Rs. 9,000 have already been collected including Rs. 1,000 from Mr, Tansukh- 
rai Jain, and contributions promised amount to Rs. 7,000 so far. ١ 


Xtscellanp 


HEALTH CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN JUGOSLAVIA 


The Jugoslav health co-operative societies, which have been copied in 
various other countries, have made further progress in the last few years. 
At the end of 1988 there were 194 such societies in the country, 125 of 
which had in all 65,586 members. The report of the Union of Health 
Co-cperative Societies for the vear 1938-1939 shows that the societies are 
engaged in a great variety of activities. 

During the year under review, the 95 medical practitioners employed 
by the societies attended 186,187 persons. The societies continued their 
fight against social diseases, such as tuberculosis? venereal disease, and 
malaria (10,230 malaria patients were treated), and against infantile 
mortality (2,780 infants, 2,505 children between 1 and 7 years of age and 
6,043 children of school age were given treatment in the societies’ 
dispensaries). 


The societies run 25 '' health houses," in 21 of which there are sick 
rooms. Four co-operative societies are equipped with 28010560216 apparatus. 
The 69 chemists’ shops run by the societies sold drugs and medical 
requisites to the value of 2,625,000 dinars. 


The health co-operative societies are not merely concerned with 
curative medicine but also do a great deal in the way of prophylaxis, 
education, improvement of hygienic conditions, ete. The centres of these 
activities. are the ‘‘health houses.’’ Medical advice for pregnant and 
nuursing mothers was provided free of charge by 81 societies; 1,714 
pregnant women and 38,297 infants were examined and 827 mothers 
consulted the co-operative societies’ doctors during the year. 


Recently the Union of Health Co-operative Societies organised 
courses on child care, which weré held at the co-operative societies and 
lasted one week. During 1988-89, 375 women attended -the courses. 
Further, the nurses in charge of the courses visited and gave advice to 
471 women. 


The co-operative societies’ doctors are also responsible for medical 
inspection in rural elementary schools. During 1938, 18,631 school-children 
were examined. 


During the year under review, the Union of Health Co-operative 
Societies organised a travelling dental clinic, which visited all the 
societies. 7 . 
e ‘The activities of the juvenile and women's sections continued. The 
programme, theoretical and practical, of the juvenile sections includes 
general co-operative training, hygiene, and the improvement of crops and 
of stock raising. This technical and sanitary progress is encouraged by 
competitions for which prizes are given, organised either by individual 
sections or between all the sections. The juvenile sections contribute to the 
welfare of the community: they provide new kinds of food to supplement 
the deficiencies of the peasants? diet, which is usually too monotonous gnd 
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too poor in quality; new sources of income for the peasant household; 
and for the village and its homes the equipment they Jack. 


The women’s sections play much the same part with regard to women’s 
occupations as the juvenile sections do with regard to those of young 
persons. Courses are organised for women and girls on general health 
questions, certain agricultural work (vegetable and flower gardening, 


poultry keeping), and household work. As the juvenile sections share in ` 


the sanitary improvement of the village, so the women's sections help by 
seeing that houses are clean and well-kept, contributions paid regularly and 
courses, meetings, etc., regularly attended. 


Since 1984 the health co-operative societies have been undertaking the 
organisation of veterinary services. The programme of these „services is 
similar and in some respects supplementary to that of the societies them- 
selves: prompt care for sick animals at the lowest possible cost, collective 
measures to prevent disease, improvement of breeds, etc. 


The veterinary sections organised by acertain number of co- -operative 
societies have carried on such propaganda and educational work, in which 
the co-operative stock breeding societies have collaborated since 1986. 
The number of veterinary sections increased from 14 in 1984.85 to 105 
in 1988-39, and the number of their veterinary surgeons from 4 to 87. 
A great many animals are vaccinated every year (1,597 pigs in 1984-35; 
59,835 in 1988-89). The serum and medical supplies are largely produced 
in laboratories owned by the co-operative societies. 


In May, 1988, 14 health co-operative societies and stock breeding 
co-operative societies set- up the first veterinary co-operative society at 
Sabac, with 1,575 individual members. In spite of difficulties caused by 
an epidemic of foot and mouth disease, the society has been successful. 
It covers 87 villages. Its veterinary surgeons have given 20 lectures and 
have thus from the very outset set about educating the farmers by teaching 
them modern methods of stock raising. 


Brnoy KUMAR SARKAR 


THE SIXTEENTH«DEATH ANNIVERSARY OF THE LATE 
SIR ASUTOSH MOOKEJEE 


The sixteenth death anniversary of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
was commemorated on the 25th May, 1940. As usual, all the departments 
of the University observed the Asutosh Day. 


A morning service was held on the day at the foot of Sir Asutosh’s 
statue, Chowringhee Square, Calcutta, which opened with songs sung by 
Mr. S. K. Chatterjee and the students of the Asutosh College. 85: 
M. N. Mukherji conducted the prayer. Many eminent citizens attended 
the function. 

- In the afternoon there was a meeting in the Darbhanga Building, 
Calcutta University. The statue of Sir Asutosh at the head of the marble 
stairs was heavily garlanded and: incense was burned in large quantities, 
Sanskrit hymns were recited by MM. Pramathanath Tarkabhushan for the 
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repose of the departed Soul. Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan made a short 
speech in which he recalled his first meeting with the late Sir Asutosh 
and the great services he had rendered in the cause of his country and of 
the Bengali language. Sir Sarvapalli spoke of him as a nation builder 
whose help and guidance would have been of the utmost importance if he 
were spared to leave the country at this critical hour of its history. 

Kirtan songs were sung by Sj. Ratneswar Mukherjee and his party by 
way of concluding the proceedings. 

This meeting was attended by large numbers of University teachers 
and by members of the general public. 


۷ 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


Speeches and Addresses by Sir John Anderson, 1932-87. Edited by 


B. Roy. 

The book contains only a selection of the hundreds of speeches made 
by Sir John Anderson during the tenure of his office as Governor of Bengal 
from April, 1982 to November, 1937. When Sir John assumed charge of 
Bengal there were, in addition to the menace of terrorism, slump in the 
price of agricultural products, unemployment and stringent finances. The 
first of these led to shrinkage of credit while the Meston Award was 
depriving Bengal of its legitimate share of the proceeds of the jute export 
duty, The system of education was also found to be defective as it was 
no longer a passport to remunerative employment. We do not, however, 
agree with the opinion that terrorism was exclusively due to the last factor, 
for political discontent too played its part in encouraging its appearance. 
The addresses included in this volume indicate the reaction of Sir John 
Anderson to these diverse problems. 

No one can deny Sir John Anderson the possession of administrative 
ability of a high order or refuse to give him credit for the successful way 
in which he handled the situation. Bengal owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to him for the way in which he fought the Government of India and 
wrested from unwilling hands part of Bengal’s dues in the shape of a larger 
fraction of the Jute Export duty. Nor should Bengal forget the facilities for 
the practical training he provided for detenus so that after their release they 
would not experience much difficulty in earning a living, 

Asis to be expected, Sir John’s pronouncements on terrorism are 
very often blunt and not alwavs just, for the cireumstances were such 
that his views could not but be coloured by the reports he had before him 
—a disadvantage shared by all who, by reason of the position they hold, 
are precluded from coming into intimate contact with Indian life in all its 
multifarious aspects. Added to it there is the inescapable language 
difficulty which must always stand as a barrier between the Governor 
and the governed. But even after granting all these drawbacks every 
fair-minded man must admit that Sir John handled the situation according 
to his honest convictions and carried through his ideas in spite of the 
unpopularity which was unavoidable under the circumstances. 

The one criticism levelled against Sir John Anderson was that he was 
oceasionally harsher than was actually necessary. The public has no access 
to the documents which led to the adoption of these measures and criticism 
of this type we do not, therefore, consider fair. 

We commend the book to those who are desirous of familiarising 
themselves with a critical period in the history of Bengal. » 


H. C. MooxERJEE 


^ 


The Problem of Minorities o» Communal Representation in India,— 
By K. B. Krishna. Published by George Allen and Unwin. Pp. 859. 
Price 15s, 1989. 

'The book under review was submitted to the Harvard University in 
partial fulfilment of its requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy to which Degree the author has been most deservedly admitted. 


18 : 1 
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It is very difficult to write about contemporary affairs without taking 
sides ; but, then, it 1s always impossible to write about anything without 
putting oneself down on paper. But what accounts for and excuses the 
apparently personal reflections in this book is that the complexity and 
intricacy of modern political problems are making political science - 
immensely practical. So when the author says that ‘‘ the demand for the 
abolition of communal representation’ is inseparable from a demand for 
independence," the reader should not think that he is going beyond the 
limits of an academic discourse. The very -nature of the problem the 
author has taken up necessitates such obseryations without which the 
author could not have made himself clear. 


The study of the origin and history of the minority problem which is 
profusely documented is really illuminating and the author has made it 
abundently clear that the minority problem ‘‘is a part of the general 
struggle for Indian social economy represented by the professional and 
industrialist classes and their allies, not of the entire social economy, but 
part of it, against British imperialism and amongst themselves.’’ The 
findings of ethnology have been brought to bear upon the question whereby 
the author has very ably exposed the bogey of ‘‘linguistic’’ or “religious ” 
minority. The book is indeed the fruit of extensive study and much 
thinking. 


5 H. C. MooxERJEE 


Elements of Indian Company Law.—By Sohrab R. Davar, Barrister- 
at-law. Butterworths, Third Edition. ١ 


Mr. Davar is well-known as a writer of books on Mercantile Law, and 
his ability and experience received recognition by his inclusion as a 
member in the Committee appointed by the Government of India for 
Companies Act Amendment, 1936. Owing to some of the drastic amend- 
ments made by the Amendment Act of 1986, a clear and connected 
statement of the law as it stands, compared with the law it replaces, has 
been rendered somewhat difficult, but Mr. Davar has made ample use of 
his opportunities to present a lucid analysis of the amended law, which 
makes the present edition of the book very helpful for the students of the 
Indian Universities for whom it is primarily intended. The main 
characteristic of Mr, Davar’s book is the practical application of law, which 
is always kept before the reader’s eye, and, accordingly, those who have to 
deal in actual practice with the many problems of the Indian Company 
Law, will also find the book very useful for reference. The style of the 
book is attractive and the get-up excellent. 


- SURES CHANDRA CHAKRAVARTI 


„Inside India.—By Madam Halidà Edib. Published by Messrs. George 
Allen and Unwin. Pp. 878. 7s. 6d. 


‘We can say about a foreigner’s account of a country what Asquith said 
about biography—that it is not made, but it happens. Indeed, the success 
of both is determined more by a unique concurrence of circumstances han 
by the powers of individual pens. Unwholesome partisanship which is 
sometimes inevitable in such a book may be excused by & brilliancy of 
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execution just as impartiality of cutlook may eome very near to insipidity. 
Halidé Edib's “Inside India," which is a happy combination of the keen 
sensibility of an artist, the discerning eye of 8 social thinker and the broad 
sympathy of a lover of humanity, strangely keeps itself above criticism. 
The book may not be unimpugnable to some, but if surely disarms all. 
The truth is that she does not set down anything in malice and nothing 
extenuates, although her delicate sensitiveness and excellent style save 
the book from the dulness of excessive accuracy. The book is indeed not 
so much a verdict as a picture, not so much a thoughtful tract as an 
impassioned narrative. The author talks abcut Indian politics but then 
she also describes the Indian folk. In her reflections on such grave 
problems as Hindoo-Muslim Unity, Satyagraha or Untouchability she is 
neither dogmatic nor vainly speculative. She only looks and wonders, 
upbraids nothing but falsehood and upholds nothing bui truth. But not 
a few would fail to catch the message behind her brilliant portraits. 


H. C. MOOEBRJEE 


Rabindra Nath Tagore : His Personality and Work.—By Professor 
V. Lesny. Translated by Guy McKeever Phillips with a Foreword by 
C. F. Andrews. Published by George Allen and Unwin, London. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


Prof. Lesny came out to India and lived at Santiniketan for a pretty 
long time and learned Bengali. He had thus an opportuntty of studying 
Tagore's Works in original, and acquired first-hand knowledge of the Poet 
by an intimate contact with the Poet himself. 

Thus equipped, Prof. Lesny ventured on his arduous task. He has 
tried to enter into the spirit of Tagore's personality and work with the 
humility of a seeker after truth. Unlike Edward Thompson, Prof. Lesny has 
adopted the method of a faithful chronicler and every page of .this volume 
of 288 pages bears an eloquent impress of his close acquaintance with almost 
all D published writings of the poet ending with ‘‘ Patraput ” (published in 
1987). 


In his rather rapid survey of the literary work of Rabindranath, the 
author has given his readers, those of the West in particular, a glimpse 
into the versatility of the Poet's genius 85 8 poet, 8 play wright, an essayist, 
a novelist, a short story and charade writer, a philologist, a musical composer : 
and a painter, and also an idea of his national and international activities. 
He has also attempted to give an idea of the Poet’s varied contributions 
in the spheres of philosophy, religion, polities, education and culture, and 
of his indefatigable energy in connection with the welfare of humanity. 

For those who wish to have an idea of the greatness of ' Rabindranath 
through the medium of English, this handbook will be invaluable In his 
exposition of the bewildering variety of the Poet's activities, Prof. Lesny hag 
brought his critical insight and artistic appreciation to bearon his work and he 
has thus been able to do justice to a great personality who is rightly regarded 
as one of the most magnificent figures in world history at the present 
time. The author's treatment of the subject even to the minutest détail 
is inspired by a rare sympathy for a subject which is in many respects 
alien tothe Western mind. This accounts for the success of his sketch. 
The difficulties of his self-imposed task did not stand in the way of his 
forming a true estimate of the Indian mind with all its mystic subtleties 
and proud heritage of an age-old culture. 
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One cannot but be struck by the unbounded admiration and affection 
with which the writer has treated the subject of this remarkable portraiture. 
To him Rabindranath is not merely a poet or a philosopher, but a seer 
who is literally an embodiment of the vision of a new world order. Ho 
describes the Poet as ‘ the apostle of enlightened humanity, ’ ‘ the bright 
day star which announces a new morn,’ and one who is ° still loftier than 
the world suspects.” To those who have known Rabindranath Tagore 
intimately and followed his devoted worship in the temple of the Muses, 
to those who' have seen how he has created modern Bengal and raised 
it in the estimation of the world will not fail to appreciate the glowing 
tribute which the learned Professor has paid to one of Bengal’s greatest 


sons, 
KHAGENDRANATH MITRA 


Brahmanaparicaya.—By Mahendrachandra Kavyatirtha Sanklyarnava, 
Published by Sudhindrakumar Bhattacharyya, 49 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
Double crown, 8+68 pages, cloth bound. Annas eight only. 1935 ۰ 
To be had at D. M. Library, 42, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 


A belief has gained ground among the people of Bengal that there 
ruled in Bengal a king named Adiéüra, who brought a number of Brahmins 
and high class Kayasthas and granting them lands made them 
settle down in Bengal and the belief finds its support in the Kulajis kept 
by the ghatakas of this province. They also point out that Bhatta-oarayana, 
the author of the famous drama Venisamhára, was one of those Brahmins. 
But doubts are entertained as to the authenticity of this story by others, 
who allege, as their reason, that in Bengal there was no dearth of Brahmins 
and Kayasthas. At the time when such a controversy rages, we are very 
glad to receive this work by Pandit Mahendrachandra Kavyatirtha Sankhy- 
arnava, who has examined very deeply this question and his researches 
in this direction have brought out incontrovertible proofs from authentic 
documents which, we feel assured, will lay at rest this dispute about 
the existence of King Adiéüra in Bengal and the Brahmins brought by him. 

The learned author has pointed out some obvious mistakes in the inter- 
pretations and readings of the Silimpur Edict of Dr. Radhagovinda Basak 
and the Subhankara Plate of Prot. Padmanath Bhattacharyya dnd shown 
that in the above-mentioned Edict and Plate, it is written in unequivocal 
language that a group of highly educated Brahmins did come from Sravasti 

of Kanauj to Bengal and that these Brabmins arethe ancestors of the 
Radhiya and the Bärendra Brahmins of the present day. There had been 
a controversy between the author and the late Prof. Padmanath Bhatta. 
charyya and their laborious discussions are to be found in different journals 
and periodicals; and the present publication mainly embodies, with some 
additions, the result of this controversy. In this controversy, the laurel 
Qf victory may, with justice, be claimed by the author, who has expended 
much. labour and painstaking diligence in interpreting the correct meaning 
of the Plates and the reading of the authors appears to us to be correct and 
convincing. E 

From a careful perusal of this book any and every historian is sure to 
be convinced of the following facts: 

1. That the interpretations and readings of the Garuda pillar Edict 
in the Gaudalekhamalà, Silimpur rock Edict in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 
XIII and the Subhankara Plate, ete., in the Kamaripa--sdsandvali are fautty, 
misleading and one-sided. 
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2. That a group of highly talented Brahmins came from Kanauj and 
settled in Bengal about the eighth century A.D. 

3. That the so-called sámpradáyika Brahmins (the Nagara Brahmins 
according to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, cf. The Indian Antiquary) of Sylhet 
seem to have originally been none other than the so many 0 
Brahmins, wh» were offered to the service of Hattanitha Siva, as evidenced 
by the Bhátera Copper-plates. i ١ 


Cf. Nanaparijanam stasmai janajatiranekasah, 
Pradat Sri-hattanathaya Sivaya sivakirtanah. 


To conclude, it is gratifying to note that Pandit Mahendrachandra’s 
first-hand researches in his Brahmanaparicaya wil mark anew epoch in 
ancient Indian history and culture. He has rendered a great service to 
the country. And we hope that henceforward no doubt will linger in the 
minds of the researchers as regards the existence of King Adiéira of 
Bengal and of the Süra dynasty, as also the story of the Brahmins with 
their attendants brought from Kanauj to Bengal by the king, in consequence 
of the great paucity of such learned Brahmins, who could perform the much 
complicated Vedic y«jfías according to Vedic prescriptions. 


KOoKILESWAR SASTRI 


East versus West: A denial of contrast.— By P. Kodanda Rao, with 
a Foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. Published by George Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. Gd. 


Till the advent of the Industrial Revolution which changed the social 
and economic structure in England and then in most parts of Europe, there 
was little to differentiate the East from the West. The Industrial Revolu- 
ton, however, quickly spread to other parts of the world and to-day the 
civilization of most parts of the globe is the civilization of the machine 
age. Apostles of British Imperialism and race superiority incessantly 
preached that ‘‘ East is East and’ West is West and never the twain 
shall meet ” and hampered the way to a better understanding am ong 
the nations without which modern civilization, now nobody’s exclusive 
possession, is bound fo meet with its inevitable doom. 


At this present crisis of civilization Mr. Kodanda Rao has done well 
to publish a work exposing the fallacies inhérent in such terms as East 
and West and Occidental and Oriental civilizations. Since the world is 
round geographically, the terms Hast and West mean nothing. Japan 
is East of Europe as well as West of Europe. Culturally again no definite 
line can be drawn to distinguish the East from the West. 

he author rightly points out that '' Civilization is not property......... 
Civilization is a common heritage......... Civilization is one and is indivisible 
into Eastern and Western ; its elements are a function over time, decreas- 
ingly of space but never of race.”’ ۱ 

If this work, with its appeal to the intellectual world, serves, in „the 
smallest degree, to banish popular conceptions of the irreconcilability of 
races and cultures an: helps to bring about better understanding between 
nations, the author will be reckoned to have rendered a great servico to 
humanity. 


A. P. D. G. 


Ourselves 
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I. ASsurosH Day 


The Sixteenth Anniversary of the death of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
was commemorated on the 25th May, 1940. ‘The day was observed by ° 
all the departments of the University. 

In the morning there was a meeting at the foot of Sir Asutosh’s 
statue, Chowringhee Square, with Sir M. N. Mukherji as President. 
It was attended in large numbers by members of the genera! public. 
Afier songs by Mr. Sanatkumar Chatterjee and the girl students of 
the Asutosh College, Sir M. N. Mukherji offered a prayer bringing 
the function to a close. 

In the afternc on another meeting was held at the foot of Sir 
Asutosh’s bust in the Darbhanga Building. Sir 8, Radhakrishnan 
presided. The meeting opened with ‘ Mangalacharan ' hymns recited 
by MM. Pramathanath Tarkabhushan, after which songs specially 
composed for the occasion by 8j. Kalidas Roy were sung by Mr. S. ۰ 
Chatterjee. Sir Sarvapalli made a brief speech recalling his first 
meeting with Sir Asutosh, and paying tribute to his great services in 
the cause of this country, especially its language, history and culture. 

The meeting concluded with kirtan songs sung by Sj. Ratneswar 
Mukherjee and his party. 


ae 5 * 


II. STATISTICS as A New SUBJECT FOR DEGREE EXAMINATIONS 


Our University is taking steps for introducing Statistics as a new 
subject for Degree Examinations. A syllabus has been prepared by 
eminent scholars under the direction of Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, 
President, Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts. The course 
of studies in Statistics will be adopted when finally approved „by 
Government. 


: ۱ 
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III. A New ENDOWMENT 


Pandit Abhoycharan Jyotirbinode, Calcutta, has offered to place at 
the disposal of our University the sum of Rs 1,350 for the creation of 
an endowment for the annual award of a gold medal to be called the 
** Kalidas Memorial Medal’’ in memory of the donor's son, who lost 
his life in a train collison on the 17th April, 1939. The Medal is to 
be awarded from this year to the student who passes the Matriculation 
Examination in the first division, standing first from the Calcutta 
Training Academy. The donor has offered an additional sum of Rs. 50 
for the purpose. 

The offer has been spied with thanks. 


- IV. BASANTA LECTURER FOR 1939 


Dr. John B. Grant, M.D., M.P.H., Director, All-India Institute 
of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, has been invited by the 
University to deliver a course of two lectures as Basanta Lecturer of 
tbe University for the year 1939. 


3k * % 


V. Dm. NIMARRANJAN Ray 


Dr. Niharranjan Ray, M.A., D.Litt. Phil. (Leyden), Dip. Lib. 
(Lond.), has been appointed Secretary to the University Students’ 
Information Bureau with effect from the Ist June, 1940, in succession 
to Prof. Phanindranath Ghosh, M.A., Ph.D., Se.D., F.Inst.P. 


VI. Axv-Inpia Ravio, New DELHI 


Our University has appointed & committee with authority, to 
nominate a student who will work as an unpaid apprentice at the 
All-India Radio, New Delhi, for learning Radio Engineering. The 
Controller of Broadcasting, All-India Radio, has promised to offer all 
necessary facilities to the student whom this University will nominate 
to enable him to study the subject. : 
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VII. 05104160 UNIVERSITY Firrigra ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


On the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Chicago 
University which will be held in September, 1942, our University has 
conveyed its good wishes to the Director of the Celebration. 


¥ * to È 
VIII. D.P.H. EXAMINATION 


The University has accepted a recommendation made by the 
Director, All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, to the 
effect that the D.P.H. Examination, Parts I and IT, be held in October 
and November (after the Pujas) and in April respectively. 

This year as a transitional measure the D.P.H. Examination, 
Pert II, which was held in April would be held once more in July. 


* * * 


IX. EXTENSION OF ÁFFILIATION 


Subject to approval by Government, the Bangabasi College, 
Calcutta, has been affiliated .in the following new subjects:—(1) 
Commercial Geography and (2) Commercial Arithmetic and Elements 
of Book-keeping to the I.A. standard and (3) in Bengali (Second 
Language) and (4) Hindi (Second Language) to the B.A. Pass stand- 
ard with effect from the commencement of ihe session 1940-41. 


.-X. Women’s COLLEGE, CALCUTTA 


Subject to approval by Government, the Women’s College, 
Calcutta, has been affiliated to the I.A. and B.A. /Pass) standards 
with effect from the commencement of the session, 1940-41, in the 
following  subjects:— I.A.—English, Bengali (Compulsory), Bengali 
(Second Language), Elements of Civics and Economics, Logic, 
Sanskrit, History and Mathematics; B.A.—English, Bengali (Com- 
pulsory, Bengali (Second Language), History, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, Political Economy and Political Philosophy, Sanskrit 
and Mathematics. 
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XI. Report ON THE JUNIOR MILITARY CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, 
l ` APRIL, 1940 


Twenty-four candidates were registered for the Examination, of 
whom only one was absent. The total number of candidates who 


` passed the examination is twenty-one. The percentage of pass is 
87°5. In 1939 it was 61°7. ` 


